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| | To the Right Honourable, 


WILLIAM. 
Lord PAGETT. 


Baron of Beaudeſert in the 


County of Stafford. 


My Honoured Lord, 
Have not the Opportunity 
of begging Your Lordſhip's 
foregoing Leave to prefix 
Your Name to theſe Papers; but 


deſpair not of Your following 


Pardon. Your Name muſt be 
acknowledged Great , through 


and Mahometan ; and the Servi- 
ces greater, which You have 
done to many that may perhaps 
not have heard the ſound of 
| Your Name, Your Prudentand 
| Proſperous Negotiations in the 


| ' Auſtrian and Ottoman Courts, 


4 A 3 have 


two potent Empires, Chriſtian, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
have obliged Multitudes, whoſe 


better Genius hath taught them 


more to value themſelves, thin 
to think they were born to. Sla- 
very; from which You have 
umd Means, in grea a, to 
ſave Europe; Somewhere, hy charm- 
ing Great Power, ſo às to 00 uer 


the Inclinati on. to uſe it to ſo ill a 


purpoſe; Elſewhere, by prevent- 
ing its Increaſe, where that Incli- 
nation Was invincible. And here- 
by You have dignify'd England, 
in letting it be ſeen, what it can 


fignify in the, World; when it is 


ſo happy, to have e 
managed by a fit and able Hand. 
Tet that knowledge Your 

Lordſhip hath heretofore allow 
ed me to have of You, cannot 
ſuffer me to think, You will ac 
count. Tour Name too great, to 
patronize the Cauſe aſſerted in the 
following Diſcourſe: That it is un- 
poliſh'd, will not affect Your 
| Lord- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Lordſhip; Let that reſt where it 


ought: The Subject and Deſign, 


Will, I doubt not, have Jour 
| Lordſhip s Countenance. And 


the — that it is not the Jem 


ple of this, or that Party, that is 
here defended, which would lit. 


tle agree to the Amplitude of 
Your Lordſhips large Mind, and 
Your great knowledge of the 
World, but that wherein Man- 
kind haye a common concern.” A 
Temple that is the Seat of Seri- 
ous living Religion, 1s the more 
Venerable, and the more Exten- 
ſive; the more Defenſible, and 
the more worthy to be Detend- 
ed, by how much it is the leſs 
appropriate to this or that Se, 
and ſort of Men, or diſtinguiſh'd 
by this or that affected: modify- 
ing Form. That which accor- 
ding to its primitive Deſignation 
may be hoped, and ought, to be 
the reſort of all Nations : Which 

A 4 it 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

it is vain to imagine, any one, of 
this or that External Form, not pre- 
ſeribed by God himſelf, can ever 
be; unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe it 
poſlible, that one and the ſame 
Humane Prince, or Power, could 
Ever come to govern the World. 
Such Uniformity, muſt certainly 
ſuppoſe ſuch an Univerſal Monar- 
cby, as never was, and we caſily 


apprehend can never be. There 


fore the Belief, that the Chriſtian 


Religion ſhall ever become the 


Religion of the World; And the 


Chriſtian Church become the com- 


mon univerſal Temple of Mankind. 
That the Mountain of the Lord's 
Houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the 
top of the Mountains, and all Na- 

tions flow to it; (as, beſides that, 
many other Texts of Holy Scri- 
pture do plainly ſpeak) and an 
intemperate contentious Zeal for 
one External , Humane Form of 
Ged's Temple on Earth, are down- 
Fight 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
right Inconſiſtencies. That Belief, 
and this Zeal, muſt deſtroy one 
another; eſpecially, that ſhall 
make particular Temples, Engins 
to batter down each other, be- 
cauſe they agree not in ſome Hu- 
mane Additionals, tho' all may be 
charitably ſuppos d to have ſome- 
3 Divine Liſe in them. 
Therefore we plainly ſee, that ttus 
Univerſal, Chriſtian, Living Temple 
muſt be formed and finiſhed, not 
by Humane Might or Power, but 
by the Spirit of the Living God; 
which Spirit, poured forth, ſhall 
inſtruct Princes, and the Poten- 
tates of the World, to receive, and 
cheriſh, among their Subjects, the 
great Eſſentials of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, and whatſocver is of plain 
Divine Revelation, wherein all 
may agree, reſccting, or leaving 
arbitrary, the little Humane Ad. 
ditaments, about which there 1s 


ſo much diſagreement. 
| Heaven 
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The Epiſile Dedicatory, 


Heaven did favour us with 


ſuch a Hing: And thanks be to 
God, that he hath given us ſuch 2 
Oneen, who 1s not for deſtroying 
any Temples that may have true 
vital Religion in them, becauſe 
they neither all have, or have not, 


the ſame Pinnacles, or other Pieces 


of Ornature alike. God grant 


all C hriſtian Princes, and — 


may herein equally imitate them 
both; as many do ſeriouſly lament 

tlie loſs of the Former. i 
It hath been long the Honour 
of Your Family to have had great 

Eſteem and Reverence for ſuch a 
Temple. And I doubt nor, but 
its having ſpread its Branches in- 
to divers other worthy Families 
of the Hampdens, Foleys, iſhburſts, 
Hunte, hath given Your Lordſhip 
much tne more grateful and com- 
placential View; tor their Aﬀinity 
to Jour Own, in this reſpedt. A 
Temple fo truly, (and even only ) 
Auguſi, 


reer 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Auguſt, and Great, ſpreads a Glo- 
ry over the Families, Kingdoms, 
and Nations where it can have 
place. What is here written is a 
mean Oblation, tor the Service of 
this Temple but acceptable, as 
even Goats Hair was, by being 
conſecrated, with a ſincere Mind, 
for the uſe of the Tabernacle of 
old. 

The Firſt Part betakes'1t ſelf to 
Your Lordſhip as an Orphan, upon 
the deceaſe of its former Patron : 
In hope of ſome ſort of a poſt- 
liminary Reception. And tor the 
Second Part, it is (as Your Lord- 
ſhip-ſhall vouchſafe to receive it) 
Originally and Entirely Yours. 

The Former, Your Lordſhip 
will fee, had a former Dedication. 
And 1 cagnot think it- will be 
diſpleaſing to Your Lordſhip, that 
I let it ſtand. For tho, it may 


ſeem ſomewhat uncouth, and 


unuſual, to have two ſuch Epi- 
| ſtles 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

ſtles come ſo near one another; 
yet the Unfaſbionableneſs hereot, 
I conceive, will in Your Lord- 
ſhip's Judgment be over-ballan- 
ced by Conſiderations of a pre- 
ponderating weight, that are ſug- 
geſted to the Reader : While, in 
the mean time, I cannot ſuppoſe 
it unacceptable to Your Lord- 
ſhip, that a Perſon of true worth 
in his time, Related to the ſame 
County in which Your Lordſhip 
hath ſo conſiderable Concerns, 
and not altogether unrclated to 
Your (elf, ſhould have had a Parti- 
cipation withYou,in the ſame ſort 
of Patronage; with whom Your 
Lordſhip hath alſo a true Partict- 
pation, in all the Honour, Eſteem, 
and Sincere Prayers that ever were 
conceived for him by 


Tour Lordſhip's moſt Obedient, and 


molt Devoted, Humble Servant, 


John Howe. 


N 


» 
1 — 


Advertiſement. 


Reader, 


E pleaſed to take notice, that 


the former Part of this 
Work, having been heretofore In- 


ſcrib d to that worthy Perſon, Sir 


ohn Skeffington of Fiſherwick 
1 Staffordſhire, Baronet : And 
who was at that time alſo, Viſcount 
Lord Maſſerene, Governour of the 
County of London-Derry, and one 
of the Lords of his (then) Maje- 


Charles the Second's moſt Ho- 


nourable Privy Council in the King- 
dom of Ireland; and nom, fince, 
deceaſed; 


Ihave, however, thought fit to 


Let it be Reprinted, the Incongruity 


being 


ix 


Advertiſement. 


being, by this 4dvertiſement, a- 
woided, of making an Addreſs a= 
new, in this new Impreſſion, to one 
710 longer in our World; That the 
Memory of u Perſon til Valu- 
able, may ( ſo far as this can con- 
tribute thereto) be preſerved ; And 
2 cauſe alſo, many things in this 
Epiſtle, ua be uſefull, as a Pre- 
face, 10 ſkew the Deſign of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſc. For which 
purpoſe, that may be equally ſere d 
by it 48 it is, the other purpoſe be- 
ing. alſo, thus, better ſerved; I 
have not judg d uit neceſſary (tho 
that had been eaſie). to alter {ao 
Forme Which s as follows... 
essen .o 8 9 


() 


v Ltihough I am not, My Lord, 
without the apprehenſion 
that à Temple ought to 


8 another ſort of Dedication , 
Jet I have no ſuch pique at the 


| Cuſtom of former days, hes that I can 


' think it decent and juſt, a Diſ- 
courſe concerning one (conceiv- 


|) 


3 


f 


1 4 under your Roof, and born out 


of hour 'Houſe) ſhould openly own 


| the relation which it thereby hath, 


and the Authors great Obligations 
to your Lordſhip ; 


And can upon this account, eaſi- 


y perſwade my ſelf (though that 


cuſlom hath much given place to 
this latter one) not to be ſo faſbi- 
onable, as even to write in Maſ- 


caradè. 


It were indeed "moſt unbecoming 
inthe ſervice of ſo noble a Cauſe, 
to act in diſguiſe, or decline to tell 
one s name. And as the preſixing 

the 


— 
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the ſo obſcure one which the Title 
Page bears, will be without ſuſpi- 
cion of a deſign, to recompenſe, by 
the authority of a name, any fear- 
ed weakneſs of the Cauſe it ſelf. 
So were it very unworthy (having 


nothing better) to grudge the bring- 


ing , even ſo mean a thing, as 


a Sacrifice to the door of the 
Temple. 
And although your Lordſhips is 


of ſo incomparably greater walue ; 


yet alſo, is it (as the equity of the 


caſe requires) expos d with leſs 
hazzard ; ſince in common account, 
the vouchſafement of pardon (wheres 
of I cannot deſpair) for ſuch aſſu- 
med liberty, can with no juſtice be 
znderflood to import more than on- 


| by a favourable aſpect onthe deſign, 


without any intereſt or participati- 
on in the diſrepute of its ill na-. 
nagement. So that your Honour 
is in no more jeopardy than the 

main 
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( xt ) 


| rain cauſe it ſelf, which is but 


| little concerned in the ſucceſsfulneſs 


or miſcarriage of this or that effort, 


| ohh is made en befalf of it. And 


| which, you are ſecure, can receive 


n0 real. Hamage. For the Four 
| dations of this Temple are more 


fable than thoſe of Heaven and 


Earth; it being built upon that 
Rock againſt which the gatesof Hell 


can never prevail, 


And if, in any unforeſeeri fate of 


things, you ſhould ever receive pre- 


judlice, or incur danger, by any re- 


al ſervitt you ſhould deſign unto the 
Temple\of God, gy adventure 


would be the more honourable, by 
how much it were more hazardous ; 
The Order of Templars, your 
Lordſhip well knows, was not, in 


former days reckoned in-glorious. 


4 Bu 


(iy) 
But as this Temple is quite 


cf another conſlitution and make 
than that at Jeruſalem, and (to aſe 


thoſe words of the Sacred Writer) 


4 ei, Teri, & TRUTH 7 xliceac. 


8 S0 9 is requiſit 4e 0 the tmereſt 


and ſervice of it, is much of ano- 
ther nature. Entire devotedneſs to 


| God, ſincerity, humility, charity, re- 
finedneſs from the;droſs and-baſeneſs 


of the earth, ftrih ſobriety, domi- 
nion of. ones ſelf, maſtery over im- 
potent and i gnominious paſſions, love 
of juſtice, 4 ff ſtendy propenſion to 
do good, delight in doing it, have 


contributed more to the ſecurity and 


beauty of Gods Temple on earth; 


conferr d 5 it more majtſty wa” 


luſtre; done more to procure it 
room and reverence among men, than 


the moſt proſperous violence ever 


did. The building up of this 
Temple even to the laying on the 
Top one (z0 b followed with the 


at- 


(xv) 

acclamat ions 77 Grace, Grace) be- 
ing that which muſt be done, not by 
might or power, but by the Spirit 
f the Lord. Which, in as much 
as the ſtructure is | piritual and to 
be ſituated, and raiſed up in the 
mind or. ſpirit of man, works in. 
| order to it, in a way ſuitable there- 
to. Ihat is, verymuchby ſoft and 
gentle 22 into which are 
ſubſervient the ſelf. recommending 
amiableneſs, and comely aſpect if 
' Religion; the diſcernable grace- 
| fulneſs, and uniform courſe of fuch 
in whom it bears rule, and is a 
ſetled living Law. Herely the 
hearts of others are captivated and 
won to look: towards it; made not 
| only deſirous to taſte its delights: 
but, in order thereto, patient alſo 
| of its rigours, and the rougher ſe- 
 verities, which their dromſie ſes 
curity, and unmorti fied luſts do re- 
| quire ſhould accompany it; the 

A 2 more 


( xvi ) 
more deeply and throughly to at- 
temper and form them to it. Meerly 
notional diſcourſes about the Temple 
of God, and the external forms be- 


longing to it (how uſeful foever they 
be intheir own kjnd and order) be- 
ing unaccompanied with the life 


and power whereto they ſhould be 


adjoyned , either. as ſubſervient 


helps, or comely expreſſions thereof, 


do gain but little to it in the eſti- 

mation of diſcerning men. 
Much more have the apparently 

uſeleſs and unintelligible notions, 


with the empty formalities, too ar- 


bitrarily affixt to it, by a dery great 


(viz. the unreformed) part of the 
Chriſtian world even there expoſed | 
it to contempt, where the profeſſed 


(but moſt irrational and hopeleſs) 
deſign hath been, to draw to it N 
and wveneration. 


And | 


> we 
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( xvii ) 
And when theſe have become 


matter of flrife, and fill d the world 
with noiſe and clamour, through 
the imperious violence of ſome, and 
; the factious turbulency of others; 
it hath made it look with a fright- 
ful aſpect, and rendred the Divine 
Preſence ſo repreſented, an unde- 
' fired dreadful thing. And may 
| make that the language of fear, 
with ſome, (which is of enmity, 

with the moſt) depart trom us, we 
deſire not the knowledge of thy 


ways. 

Moſt of all; when a glorying 
in theſe things, and contention a- 
bout them is joyned with groſs im- 
moralities; either manifeſt impiety, 


ſenſual debaucheries, acts of open 


injuſtice, or the (no leſs criminal) 
evil, of a proud wrathful ungovern- 
able temper of ſpirit. This hath 
made it a moſt hateful thing in 
the eyes of God and men, and turn- 


a 3 ed 


(iii) 
ed that which ſhould be the 
houſe of Prayer unto all nations 
into a den of robbers: Hath caft 
the moſt opprobrious contumely up- 


on him whom they would entitle ; 


the owner of it. That is, when 
men will ſteal, murder, commit 


adultery, ſwear falſy, oppreſs the 


ſtranger, the fatherleſs and the 
widow ; and yet cry the Temple 


of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord, Gr. Tis as if they would: 


make the world believe, the Holy 
God, the great lover and patron 
of Purit and Peace, had erected, 


on purpoſe, an houſe on earth, to be 


the common harbour and ſanfluar y 
of the vileſt of men, the very Peſts 
of humane Society, and difturbers 
of mankind. 

And if they were not the wery 
worſt, yet hom abſurd and ſenſleſs 
a thing were it, that he ſhould be 
thought z0 appropriate a people to 

himſelf 


r 
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( xix ) 
himſelf, have them ſolemnly bap- 
tized into his name, and trained up 
in a profeſſed 'belief of thoſe his 


more peculiar Revelations, which 


are without the common notice of 


the moſt; and in the uſe of cer- 
tain (ſomewhat different) external 
inſtitutes : Being yet content that 
in all things elſe, they be but juſt 
like the reſt of the world. 
Though he may be, for ſome time, 
patient of this indignity, and con- 
nive at ſuch a ſlate and poſture of 
things. (As he did a great while 
towards the Jews of old) Tet, that 
this ſhould be thought the top of his 
deſign, and the thing he laſily aim. 
ed at, and would acquieſce in, ſup- 


poſes ſuch a notion of God, as than 


which, worſhipping a ſtock were not 
more fooliſh and impious ; and pro- 


feſſed Atheiſm as rational and in- 
nocent, 2 


a 4 This 


( xx ) 
This hath ſpoil'd and. ſlur” d the 
gloy of the Chriſtian Temple, the 
moſt auguſt and magnificent the 
world hath (and which, indeed on- 
ly, hath right to the name) made 
the Religion of Chriſtians look like 
an empty vanity, and appear, for 
many ages, but as an external 
badge of civil diftinflion between 
them, and another ſort of men, 
that are only contending for enlarg- 
ing of Empire, and who ſhall graſp 
moſt power into their hands. oth 
having alſo their (ub-diſlinguiſbing 
marks beſides, under which too pro- 
bably divers of thoſe who have ad- 
joyned themſelves to the ſo difſe- 
renced parties, furiouſl J1 drive at 
the ſame deſign. And theſe zea- 
Jouſly pretend for Religion and the 
Ti emple of God; when, in the mean 
time, it were a thing perfectly i in- 
different (even in it ſelf, as well as 
in the opinion of the perſons con- 


cern d) 


| ( xx1 ) 
ceru d) what Religion or way they 
| were f, true or falſe, right or 
2 wrong, Paganiſh, Mahomertan , 
* Jewith, Chriſtian, Popiſh, Pro- 
' teſtant, Lutheran, Calviniſtical, 
Epiſcopal, Presbyterial, Indepen- 
dent, &c. Suppoſing there be any 
: of each of theſe denominations that 
place their Religion in nothing 
| elſe, but a meer aſſent to the pecu- 
liar opinions, and an obſervation 
of the external formalities of their 
| own party. And that they never 
ö go further, but remain finally alie- 
| nated from the life of God, and 
| utter frangers to the foul reſoning- 
governing power of the true Religi- 
on. Only that their caſe is the worſe 
the nearer they approach, in Pro- 
ion, to the Truth. 

And really, if we abſtract from 
the deſign and end, the ſpirit and 
life, the tranquillity and pleaſure 
of Religion, one would heartily 

wonder 
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> ( xx ) 

wonder what men can ſee in 4? 
the reſt, for which they can think, it 
worth the while to contend, to the 
diſquieting themſelves and the 
world, No body can believe they 
regard the Authority of God, in 
this Doctrine or Inflitution, rather 
than another, who neglect, and re: 


fiſt, the ſubſtance and main ſcope ] 
of Religion, recommended to them 
by the ſame Authority. And as to 
the matters themſelves which will, 
then remain to be diſputed; we 


_ firſt the diſtinguiſhing name, 
and if we run over all thoſe before 


recited, is it a matter of that con- 


ſequence, as to cut throats, and 
lay Towns and Countries deſolate, | 


only upon this quarrel, which of 


theſe hath the handſomer ſound 2 | 
The different Rites of this or that | 
way, to them who have no reſpect 
to the Authority injoyning them 
muſt, in themſelves f. gnifie as 7 
An 
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And for the peculiar opinions of one 
or another Sect, it may be ſoberly 
ſaid, a very great part underſtand 
no more of the diſlinguiſhing Prin- 
ciples of their own, than he that 
was yet to learn how many legs a 
Sectary had. Only they have learn d 
to pronounce the word which is the 
Shibboleth of their party to follow 
the commnon, cry and run with 
the reſt, that have agreed to do ſo 
too / 

But if they all underſtood the 


notions never ſo well, (not to ſpeak 


of only thoſe which are peculiar to 


their way, but) which are moſt 
neceſſary to true Religion it ſelf; 
were it not, in them, a ſlrange 
Phrenſie, to contend with Clubs and 
Swords about a meer notion, which 
hath no influence on their practice, 


and they intend never ſhall? If 


any ſhould profeſs to be of opinion 
that a Triangle is a figure that 
ES ow hath 
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hath four corners, ſober men would 
think it enough to ſay they were 


mad, but would let them quietly 


enjoy their humour, and never 
think it fit to levy Armies againſt 
them, or embroil the world upon ſo 
ſlender a quarrel. And wherein can 
the notions belonging to Religion 
be rationally, of higher account, 
with them, who never purpoſe to 
make auy uſe of them? And a- 
gainſt which it is impoſſible for a- 
ny to fight ſo miſchievouſly by the 
moſt dehement, verbal oppoſition, 
as themſelves do, by their oppoſite 
practice, moſt direAly aſſaulting, 
and ſtriking at, even what is moſt 
principally fundamental tc Re- 


ligion and the Temple of God? 


Not that theſe great things are un- 
worthy 70 be contended for. (All 
that I mean is, what have theſe 
men fo do with them? or how ir- 


rationally and inconſiſtently with 


them: 


( xxy ) 


themſelves do they ſeem ſo concern d 
about them? 
For even leſſer things, the ap- 


pendages to this ſacred frame, are 


not without their juſt value, 10 
them who underſtand their intent, 


and uſe. Nor am I defigning to 


tempt your Lordſhip to the neglect 
or dliſeſteem of any the leaſt thing 


appertaining to Religion. And if 


any other ſhould, I rejoyce daily 


to behold in you, that reſolute ad- 


herence to whatſoever apparently 
Divine Truth, and Inſtitution, to 
common order, decency, peace and 
unity) which ſo greatly contribute 
' beth to the beauty and ſtability 
/ Gods houſe) that may even defie 
and diſmaythe attempt ; and gives 
ground, however, to be confident it 
would be labour beftow'd as wainly, 
as it were impiouſiy deſigned. So 
much greater aſſurance do you gie, 
of your conſtant fidelity and devo- 

| | tedneſs, 
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tedneſs,.to the ſubſtance of practi- 
cal Neligion it ſelf. 
Only. how deeply is it to be re- 


ſented, that while it ſhould be ſo 


with all others, ſa few underſtand 
wherein that ſubſtance doth con- 


fiſt. Iiball not now take notice of 


mens wery. different (which muſt in- 


fer ſome mens miſtaken) apprehen- 


ſons. concerning \the things neceſſa- 


ry to be believed. But, beſides that, 
though ſume religious ſentiments be 


moſt.-aceply natural to men ( and 


for onglii we certainly know , as 
far extended as the true notion of 


humanity can be) yet in all times, 


there hath been à too general mi- 


ſtake, (not peculiar to the Paga- 
niſh world only) of the true deſign, | 


and proportionably of the genuine 
principle of it. 
That is, it hath not been under- 


ſtood as a thing deſigned to puri ſie 


and reſine mens ſpirits, to recon- 
eile 


| ( xxvu ) 
cile and joyn them to God, aſſociate 
them with him, and make them fi- 


2 nally bleſſed in him. But only to 


! avert or, pacifie his wrath, procure = 


his favourable aſpect on their ſecu- 
| lar affairs (hom unjuſt ſoever) 
| while, in the mean time, they 
' have thought of nothing leſs, than 
becoming like to him, acquainted 
with him, and happy in him. A 
' reconciliation hath only been 
dreamt of on one fide, viz. on 


his, ot their own; on which, 


they are not ſo much as inclined 
10 ay thing elſe, than the con- 
' tinuance of the former diſtance, 
and dliſalſection. 

Conſonanily whereto, it is plain- 
I. to be ſeen, the great principle 
- which hath moſily animated Reli- 
gion in the world hath not been a 
| generous love, but a baſely ſer- 
vile fear, and dread. Whence the 
| cuſtom of ſacrificing hath ſo gene- 
rally 
W / 
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rally prevailed ( whenceſoever it 

took its riſe) in the Pagan world. 

And with ſo deep an apprehenſion 

of its abſolute neceſſity, that men 

of even ſo vile and barbarous man- 

* Sce the ners & as the Gauls of old choſe 

given of In matters of Controverſie to permit 

— 4 their greateſt concernments to the 

Mo. kn pleaſure and arbitrement of their 

Druides (thoſe ſacred perſons as 

they reckon d them) rather than be 

interdlted the Sucrifices ( the 

only puniſhment they could in. 

fi) in caſe of their refuſla, which 

puniſhment (as is teſtified by Ju- 

*cmrent. Iius Cæſar *) they accounted the 
th. 3. 

moſt grievous imaginable. And it 

needs not be ſaid in what part of 

the world, the ſame engine hath 

had the ſame power with men. 

Even ſince they obtained to be cal- 

led Chriſtian. Which, while it 

hath been of ſuch force with them, 

that not withſlanding, perſiſted in 

= Conrſes 


— 
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courſes of the moſt profligate wick, 
edneſs : whence could their Reli- 
gion ( ſuch as it was) proceed, ſave 
only from a dread of Divine Re- 
wenge? what elſe could it d:ſign 
(though that moſt vainly) but the 
averting it, without ever altering 
their own vile courſe. 

Now tet this be the account and 
eſtimate of Religion, only to pro- 
pitiate the Deity towards flagiti- 
ous men, flill remaining ſo; and 
how monſtrous a notion 2 it give 
us of God! that he is one that 
by ſuch things can ever be rendred 


favourable to ſuch men! Let it 


not be ſo (while you ſever its true 
and proper end alſo.) How moſt 
deſpicably inept and fooliſh a thing 
doth it make Religion? A com- 
pages and frame of merely ſcenical 
obſervances and actions, intended 
to no end at all. 
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In a word, Their Religion is 
nothing but foclery. which is not 
taken up and proſecuted with a 
ſincere aim to the bettering their 
Spirits: the making them holy, 
peaceful, meek, humble, merciful, 
/iudious of doing good, and the 
compoſing them into [ emples, ſome 
way, meet for the reſidence of the 
blejſjed God; with deſign and ex- 
peclation to have his intimate vi- 
ral preſence, ſetled and made per- 
manent there. | 

The materials and preparation 
of which Temple are no where en- 
tirely contained and direfed, but 
in the Goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, (As hereafter we may with 


Divine Aſſiſtance labour to evince.) 
The greater is the ignominy done to 
the'lemple of God, and the Chriſti- 
an name, by only titular and nick- 
named Chriſtianity, Will they pre- 
tend themſelves the Temple of God, 

partakers 
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( xxx1 ) 
partakers in the high privilege 
and dignity of the Emmanuel, 
(in whom moſt eminently the Deity 
inhabiteth) who are diſcernably 10 
all that know them, as great firan- 
gers to God, and of a temper of 
ſpirit as diſagreeing to him, of as 
worldly ſpirits, as unmortiſied paf- 
fions, as proud, wrathful, vain- 
glorious, envious, moroſe, merti- 
leſs, difinclined to do good, as a- 
ny other men ? When God cleaniſes 
his houſe, and purges his Acer, 
where will theſe be found? 

And for this Temple it ſelf, it 
is a ſtructure whereto there is a con- 
currence of Truth and Holineſs, 
The former letting in ('twere o- 


 therwiſe a darkſceme , diſorderly, 


uncomfortable houſe) a vital, di- 
rectide, formative light, to an 
heavenly, calm, God-like frame of 
Spirit, compoſed and made up of 
the latter. 

b 2 li 
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It is this Temple, my Lord, 
which 1 would invite you both to 
continue your reſpect unto in 
others, and, more and more, t0 
prepare, and beautifie in your 
fel 

Jou will find little, in this 
part, offered to your view, more 
than only its veſtibulum, or rather 
a very plain (if not rude) Kron. 
tiſpice ; with the more principal 
Pillars that muſt ſupport the whole 
frame. Nor, whereas (by way of in- 
troduftion to the diſcourſe of this 
Temple, and as moſi fundamental 
to the Being of it) the Exiſtence 
of the great Inhabitant is ſo Jarge- 
ly inſiſted on, that I think that 
altogether a needleſs labour. Of 
all the Sects and Parties in the 
world, (though there are few that 
avow it, and fewer, if any, that 
are fo, by any formed judgment, 
unſbalen by a ſuſpicion and dread 


of 


(xxxiii) i 

' of the contrary) that of Atheifts 
we have reaſon enough to ſuppoſe 
the moſt numerous, as having 

« diffuſed and ſpread it ſelf through 
all the reſt. And though, with 
the moſt, under diſguiſe ; yet un- 
covering with 100 many, its ugly 
face. And ſcarce ever more than 
in our own days. Wherefore, 
though it hath never been, in a- 

1 age, more ſtrongly impugned ; 
yet, becauſe the oppoſition can ne- 
der be too common, to fo common 
an enemy, this additional endea- 
wour may prove not wholly out of 
ſeaſon. And the Epicurcan A- 
theiſt is chiefly deſigned againſt 
in this Diſcourſe ; that being the 

| Atheiſm moſt in faſhion. 
Nor is any thing more 
went to the deſign of the dif- 
courſe intended concerning God's 
Temple; which importing worſhip 

| * 


( xxx1v ) 
to be gone to him, requires firſt a 
belief that he is. 

And ſurely the | £3 | inſcribed 
of old, as Plutarch tells us, on 


the Delphick Temple ; ſignifying 


(as, after divers other conjectures, 


he concludes it to do) Thou | 
doſt exiſt, is an inſcription, much | 
more fitly ſet in view, at our | 
entrance into the Temple of the | 
Living God, whoſe name is I'| 


AM. 

Amidſt the pleaſant entertain. 
ments of which Temple ( made 
more intimate to you than hu- 


mane - diſcourſe can make it) 
may you ſpend many happy days | 
in this world, as a preparative, | 
and introduction to an happier | 
eternity in the other, Whereto he | 
under many and deep obliga- | 


tions, by any means, to contri- 
bute to his uttermoſt , who muſt 
(eſpecially 
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(eſpecially in the offices relating to | 
this Temple) profeſs himſelf, 


My Honoured Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humbly 


Devoted Servant, 


7obn Howe. 
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CH AP. I 


This Notion common. Authorities need- 


left. Inſignificant with the A: hei ſtical. 


ho have made it more neceſſary to de- 
fend Religion, and a Temple in gene- 
ral, than this, or that. Better defended 
agernſe them by Practice and T4 than 
reuntent. Whereof they are umcapable. 


Often Diſputes of its Principles not ne- 


| ceſſar 710 the Pra Fice of Religion. Some 


conſideration of thoſe ſubvoſed in the 


8 *. Notion of a Teraple, pertinent 


however ) to this Diſcourſe. Pag. 1 
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CHAP. II. 


The two more principal grounds which a 


Temple ſuppoſes. 1. The exiſtence of 


God. 2. His Converſableneſs with men : 
Both argued from common conſent. The 
former doubtful if ever wholly deny d in 
former days. Thelatter alſo implied in 
the known general practice of ſome or o- 
ther Religion. Evidenc d, in that ſome, 
no ſtrangers to the world, have thought it 
the difference of Man. The immodeſty 
and raſhneſs of the perſons from whom 
any oppoſition can be expeFed. Theſe 
two grounds propoſed to be more ſtrifly 
conſidered apart. And firſt the exi- 


ſtence of God. Where firſt the notion of 


God is aſſigned. The 75 whereof are 
propeſed to be evinc an y of ſome 
exiſtent Being. 1. Eternity. 2. Self- 
origination. 3. Independency 4. Nice 
ty of exiſtence. 5, Self-a@ivity. The 
impoſſibility this world ſhould be this 
neceſſary ſelf-aFive Being. The in- 
conſiſtency of neceſſary alterable matter, 
more largely deduced in a marginal di- 


greſſion. 6. Life. 7. Vaſt and mighty 
P. 21 
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power. A Corollary. 
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CHAP. III. 


Wiſdom aſſerted to belong to this Being, 


The production of this world by a migh- 
ty Agent deſtitute of Wiſdom impoſſible. 
n conſideration of, 1. What would 
be adverſe to this production. 2. What 
would be wanting; ſome effeFs to which 
a deſigning cauſe will, on all hands, be 
confeſſed neceſſary, having manifeſt cha- 
raters of ill and deſign upon them. 
Abſurd here to except the works of na- 
ture. Wherein at leaſt equal character: 
of Wiſdom and deſien are to be ſeen, as 
in any the moſt confeſſed pieces of Art, 
Inſtanced in the Frame and Motion of 
heavenly Bodies. A mean, unphiloſo- 
phical temper to- be more taken with 
novelties than common things of grea- 
ter importance. Further inſtance in the 
compoſition of the Bodies of Animals. 
Two contrary cauſes of mens not ac- 
knowledging the Wiſdom of their Me- 
ker herein. Progreſs is made from the 
confederation of the parts and frame, 
to the powers and functions of Terre- 
rial Creatures. Growth, Nutrition, Pro- 
pagation of kind. Spontaneons moti- 
on, Senſation. The pretence conſidered, 
that the Bodies of Animals are ma- 
s 2 chiness 


The Contents. 


chines. 1. How improbable it is. 2. How 
little to the purpoſe. The powers of the 
humane ſoul. It appears, notwithſtan- 
dig them, it had a Cauſe; By them, 
a wiſe and intelligent Cauſe. It is not 
matter. That mot capable of Reaſor. 
They not here reflected on who think rea- 


ſonable ſouls male of refined matter, by 


the Creator. Not bc ing matter, nor ari- 
ſing. from thence it muſt have a Cauſe 


l that is intelligent. Goodneſs alſo be- 


longing to this Being. p. 57 


HAP. IV. 


Generally all ſuppoſable perſccktion, aſſer- 
ſerted of this Being, where, Firſt a Be- 
ing abſolutely perfect, is endeavoured 


tobe evinced fromthe (already proved.) 


neceſſary being, Which is ſhewn to im- 
port in the general, The utmoſt fulneſs 
of Being. Alſo divers things, in par- 
ticular that tend to evince that general. 
As that it is, at the remoteſt diſtance 
from no Being. Moſt purely actual. 
Moſt abſtraffed Being. The productive 
and conſerving _ of all things elſe. 


Ondiminiſhable. Oncapable of additi- 


on. Secondly, hence is more expreſly de- 
duced the Infiniteneſs of this Being. An 
enquiry whether it be poſſible the Crea- 


ture 
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ture can be actually infinite? Difficulties 


7 concerning the abſolute fulneſs, and In- 

2 finiteneſs of God conſidered. 2. Ihe on- 

- lineſs of his Being, The Trinity not 
LY thereby excluded. P78 -; 
ft . 
» CHAP. V. 

y Demands in reference to what hath been 

— hitherto dliſcourſed, with ſome reaſo- 
"= zings thereupon : 1, 1s it poſſible, that, 

we | Hpon ſuppoſition of I hrs Beings exiſtence, 

7 it may be, in any way ſutable to our 


preſent ſtate, made known to ns that it 
doth exiſt 2 Proved 1. That it may. 
2. That, ſince any other fit way, that 


- can be thoneht on, is as much liable 
e- I to exception as that we have already : 
4 This »ſt be. therefore, ſufficient. Strong 
[) Impreſſions. Glorious Apparitions. Ter- 
1 rible Voices. Surpriſing Transformations. 
E If theſe neceſſary. Is it needful they be 
r- univerſal > Frequent? 

w. þ If not, more rare things of this ſort, 
ce not wanting. | 

44. 2 Demand. Can Subjects, remote from 
ve their Prince, ſufficiently be aſſured of his 
fe. exiſtence ? 

ti- © 3 Demand. Can we be ſure there are 
de- men on earth ? P. 230 
An 
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CHAP. VI. 


What is intended by God's converſable- 
neſs with men, conſedered only as 
fundamental and preſuppoſed to a Ten- 
ple. An account of the Epicurean 
Deity. #s exiſtence impolſible, an 
way, to be proved, if it did 7270 
Nor can be affirmed to any good intent. 
That ſuch a Being is not God. That 
the abſolute perfection proved of God re- 
preſents him a fit object of Religion. 


From thence more particularly deduced 


to this purpoſe. His Omniſciency, Om- 
nipotency, Onlimited Goodneſs, . _o 
fty. Curcellzus's Arguments againſt this 
laſt conſidered. | 
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CHAP, I. 


Wherein is ſhewn the DeſtruFiveneſs of 
Spinoſa's Scheme and Deſign to Religi- 
on, and the Temple of God. The Re- 
pugnancy of his Doctrine to this Aſſerti- 
on ¶ that whatſoever exiſts neceſſarily, 
and of it ſelf, is abſolutely perfect] 
which is therefore further weighed. His 
vain Attempt to prove what he deſigns, 
His 2d. * conſidered. His De- 
finition of a Subſtance Os Proves 
not his Purpoſe. His 3d, 4th, and 5th, 

| Propoſition. His 8th. Scholia. The Ma- 

| nuductio ad Pantoſophiam. Pag. x 
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The Contents 


CH-AP.-H, 


Animadwerſions upon a French Writer, 


Nameleſs. His Pretence to confute Spi- 


noſa. The Opinion of the World's be- 


ins made of independent ſelf-exiſting 
Matter choſen by him, and aſſerted a- 
gainſt two other Opinions . Thatof Mat- 
ter's being created out 'af nothing rejected, 
and falſly chareed with Novelty, Moſes, 
and the Author to the Hebrews miſal- 
led ged, vindicated. Self-originate, in- 
dependent Matter diſproved. Aſſerted 
by this Author with evident ſelf-contra- 
diftion. Aud without Neceſſity. p. 43 


CHAP. III. 4 


The Reaſon of what next follows. Diredi- 


ons io Readers not wont to enquire inte 
the Ground: of their Relicion. A Sum- 
mary and plainer Propoſal unto ſuch of 
what hath been ſaid in the former part, 

concerning God's exiſtence and Conver- 


ſableneſs with Men. The Reaſonableneſs 

C ſo much being already evinted) of al- 
ledging, and relying upon the Teftimo- 
ny of the Holy Scriptures : The Ex- 


preſneſs of that Teſtimony concerning the 


1 of the God-head, the Trinity 


therein. 
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therein. The abſolute perfection of the 
Divine Nature. The infiniteneſs of God's 
Knowledge, Power, Goodneſs, and Pre- 
ſence. His Propenſions towards Men, 
and Aptneſs ( ſuppoſing there were no Ob- 
ru ion) to humane Converſe. Matters 


of Doubt herein reſolved. p 70 
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CHAP. IV. 


That there is an Obſtruction to this [n- 
tercourſe. The Method of the following 
Diſcourſe. Man's Apoſtacy from God; 
and the vitiated State of his Nature. Not 
only repreſented in the Sacred Writings ; 
But alſo achnomledę d and lamented by 
Pagans. Very miſtakingly in ſome Re- 
ſpeFs. Wherein, perhaps, ſome of them 

: not juſtly underſtood. This not the pri- 

| mitive State of Man. T herefore not io be 

! 

| 


imputed to the Author of Nature. The 
5 Temple of God hereby became unfit for 
3 the Divine Preſence. Unſuitable. D/ 
F affected. Hereupon Forſaken. And moſt 
Jiuſily. p. 105 


CHAP. V. 


* The Reſtitution of this Temple, undertaken 
4 by the Emmanuel Firſt, wore darkly 


preft | 
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prefigured ; afterward, more clearly na- 
vi feſted. This Conſtitution of Emmanu- 
el ſufficient : Neceſſary for this Purpoſe. 
That He was Himſelf to be the Platform, 
the Foundation, and the Founder of it. 
The Original Temple : And was in or- 
der, hereto, alſo a Sacrifice. To procure 
that God might honourably, and without 
wrong to his Governing Juſtice, return 
and have his Abode with Men. And 
that they might become prepared to receive 
his returning Preſence. For which pur- | 
poſe He hath in him the Power of giving 
the H. Spirit, oz the account of this Sa- 
crifice. That when God is, for the ſake 
of it, willing, we, might no longer re- ; 
main unwilling. That Unwillingneſs to { 
be overcome by the Power and Spirit of 
Emmanuel; as hereafter to be more fully 

ſhewn. But working ( ſuitably to an in- f 
telligent Subject) in a Rational way. ü 
To which a Great Accomodateneſs in tbe 
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Conſtitution of Emmanuel. As demon- ; 
ſtrat ing Divine Love, and Holineſs. In b 
0 #5 Lovelineſs Poſſubility of Being at- y 
tained. _ 
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CHAP. VI. 


' The Neceſlity of this Conſtitution of 
Emmanuel, to the erecting God's Tem- 
| ple in the World. The Diſcourſing of 
this Matter, proper on this Occaſion. 
As to God's Part herein firſt, propoſed 
to 2 both that a Recompence was ne- 

ceſſary to be made, and that it could be 
made no other way. Towards the evin- 
cing the former, ſundry things gradual- 
f ly laid down. The Point it ſelf argued, 
by comparing the Injurz done to the 
| Divine, with what we may ſuppoſe done 
to an Humane — where Re- 
[ pentance not conſtantly thought a ſufficient 
f Rocompence : therwik a Peni — De- 

linquent was never to be puniſht. Di f 
ference between God's Pardon, and 
Meant in moſt uſual Caſes. Recompence 
| for Wrong done to Government, quite ano- 
ther thing from what anſwers the Appe- 
tite of private Revenge. Expreſſions 


1 that ſeem to import it in God, how to be 
; underſiood. Shewn that they import no 
3 more than a conſtant Will ſo far to pu- 


. niſo Offences, as is neceſſary for the 
. aſſerting and preſerving the Rights and 
Dignity of his Government. So much 


moſt 


do 6 
xIvin 
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moſt agreeable, and meceſſarily belonging 
to the Perfedion of the Divine Nature. 


And if the Juſtice of an Humane Go- 


vernment requires it, of the Divine much 


CHAP. VII. 


The Notion of Juſtice in the Divine Go- 


vernment, and in an Humane, not alto- 
gether the ſame. A thing ſaid be juſt, in 
a negative, and a poſitive Senſe. The 
Queſtion diſcuſt, Whether God's Will 
to puniſh Sin, were antecedently to his 
legal Conſtitution to that purpoſe, juſt, 
not only in the former Senſe, but in the 
latter alſo? Volenti non fit injuria, as to 


Man, needs Limitation. Holy Scripture 
' ſheaks of God's puniſhing Sin, not meerly 


as a Commitment of Juſtice, hut an Ef- 
fect. His Will to puniſh it muſt proceed 
from Juſtice : Not primarily, according 
fo the Common Notion of Juſtice, as it 


 reſpeFs the Rights of another: Therefore, 


another Notion of it ( as to him ) to be 
fought. God's Rights ſo unalienable that 


he cannot quit them to his own Wrong, as 


Man can. Secondarily, according to the 


other Notion. His Right to puniſh, de- 
pends nat on his Legal Conſtitution, but 
| that 
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that on it. That he cannot altogether quit 
it, no Detraction from him. Juſtice, in a 
larger Notion, doth further oblige to in- 
fiſt upon Recompence, viz, Univerſal Ju- 
ſtice, as eſpecrally it comprehends his Ho- 
lineſs. His Wiſdom. The Fitneſs of God's 
Methods herein, not to be only contempla- 
ted by Men, but Angels. In what Senſe 
Puniſhments to be reckon'd Debts. This 
Matter ſummn'd up. p. 260 


CHAP. VIIL 


The firſt Lend thus far infeſted on, that a 
ſufiicient Recompence was neceſſary ; 
the cond facceeds, That no leſs was 
ſufficrent, than that made by Emmanuel. 
Diſhonourable to have inſifted on leſs. 
What the Divine £/!imate in this matter 
was, his own word ems. His Love to 
Offenders otherwiſt under reſtraint. Pro- 
pos'd to Conſideration. I. How great 


things were to be remitted : The Sins of 


all Times and Ages. Not from Inſuf- 
ficiency anapplicable to all Sinners. Re- 
miſſion to be granted by an Univerſal 


Law. 2. How great to be wouchſafed. 
Which follows. P. 292 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the Gift or Communication 
of the Spirit. The Goſpel the Means 
of it, The Inſeparable Connection here= 

hv) \ of, with the former. The imparting of 

{4 Righteouſneſs for removing the Guilt of 

vi Sin. In what Senſe the H. Spirit of God © 

is ſaid to be given or communicated, 
What Perſonal Union ſignifies. How 
Perſonal Preſence, Vital Union, Commu- © 
nicated Influences, Concern the Enquiry. 
In what reſpe# the meceſſity aſſerted of _ 
this Communication. Since ſuch Fulneſs | 
of Spirit in EMMANUEL, purpoſely 
for Communication. Flow comes it to 

' Paſs he, thereby, raiſes no more ſuch Tem- 

: ples. The neceſſity of this Communicati- 
Th on for this Purpoſe repreſented Fwo Ways, 
' by ſhewing, 1. That the Holy Scripture 
teaches, That God doth give his Spirit. 
tho under diſtin Notions, only through 
Chriſt. 2. That it was moſt reaſonable, 

and therefore neceſſary it ſhould be ſo. 
The Doclrine Y eripture herein propo- | 

ſed under Six Heads. p. 331 [ 


CHAP. | 
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CHAP. X. 


The Firſt of the meationed Six Heads in- 
ſiſted on. That the Spirit is given both 
as a Builder, and as an Inhabitant of this 
Temple. Scripture Teſtimony concerning 
the former of thoſe, and the latter. And 
for the ſake of his Death, and Sufferings. 
Anciently the Bleſſing of Abraham, and 
his Seed from Age to Age, upon this ac- 
count. More copiouſly and to other Na- 
tions when the Fulneſs of Time was come. 
_ Chriſt's Death hath influence for theſe two 
Purpoſes with much difference, to be after- 
wards explained. 1 Col. 1.19, 20, . 
largely opened. A Digreſſion relating 
thereto. The principal Import of That 
Text, to ſhew the Dependence Chriſt's 
_ Work of Reconciliation, both of God 

0 us, and of us to God, had upon his Sa- 


crifice on the Croſs. The latter whereof 


ic effeFed by his Spirit, obtained by that 
Sacrifice. Other Texts to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Further noted, that the Spirit is 
expreſly ſaid to be given by Chriſt, or in his 
Name, &c. Given for Building, or Pre- 
paring a Temple, by a leſs certain, known 

le. p. 368 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Sixth Head, propoſed before, nom in- 


ſiſted on. "That for the purpoſe of inhabi- 


Ling this Tem y 8 already formed, the 


Spirit is given by the edel. as 
a Truſtee. The Coding or Chief Ste- 


ward of God's Houſhold. And by a cer- 


tain, known. Rule. Giving them that 
are to partake therein, the Ground of a 


Rightful Claim unto this great and moſt 
| ade tue Gift. N to be con- 
Iſdered, 


| 


n 8 
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Comprehenſiveneſs 
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LIVING TEMPLE, 


| y Or the, Notion Improved, that 2. 


| Good Mani is the e of God. 
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CHAP. in 


This Notion common. Authorities need- 
Ys Inſignificant with the Atheiſtical. 
2 ave' made it more neceſſary to de- 
eligion, and a Temple in gene- 

= than this, or that. Better defended 
againſt them b Practice and Oſe, than 
| Argument. hereof the 'y are uncapable, 
Often Diſputes of its Principles not ne- 
ceſſary to the Practice of Religion. Some 

| conſideration of thoſe ev in the 
general Notion of a Temple, pertinent 
( however) to thin Diſcourſe. 
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tion hath long obtain'd in the 

world, that we need not quote 
Sayings to avouch it; wherewith not 
the ſacred Writings only, but others, 
even of Pagans themſelves, would plen- 
tifully furniſh us. 

But as Authorities are, in a plain caſe, 
needleſs to unprejudic'd minds; ſo will 
they be uſeleſs to the prejudic'd, be the 
caſe never ſo plain. Nor is any preju- 
dice deeper, or leſs vincible, than that of 
profane minds againſt Religion. With 
ſuch, it would, in the preſent Argu- 
ment, ſigniſie little, to tell them what 
hath been ſaid or thought before by a- 
ny others. Not becaufe it is their ge- 
neral courſe to be ſo very circumſpe& 
and wary, as never to approve or aſſent 


I. T is fo well known that this No- 


to any thing, unleſs upon the cleareſt 


and moſt convincing demonſtration : 
but from their peculiar diſlike of thoſe 
things only, that are of this ſpecial im- 
port and tendency. Diſcourſe to them 
what you will of a Temple, and it will 
be nauſeous and unſavoury : not as be- 
ing croſs to their reaſon ( which they 
are as little curious to gratiſie as any o- 
ther ſort of men) but to their z// hy- . 
vrour, and the diſaffected __ of | 
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their mind; whence alſo: (though they 
cannot ſoon or eaſily get that maſtery 
over their underſtandings herein, yet 
becauſe they would fain have it ſo) they 
do what they can to believe Religion 
nothing elſe but the effect of timorous 
fancy, and « Temple, conſequently, ane 
of che molt idle impertinencies in the 


world. 


To theſe, the diſcuſſion of the noti- 
on we have propoſed to conſider, will 
be thought a beating the air, an endea- 
vour to give conſiſtency to a ſhadow: 
And if their reaſon and power could as 
well ſerve their purpoſe as their anger 
and ſcorn, they would ſoon tear up the 
holy ground on which 2 Temple is 
ſet, and wholly ſubvert the Sacred 
Frame. | 

F ſpeak of ſuch as deny the exiſtence 
of the ever bleſſed Deity; or (if they 
are not arrived to thatexpreſs, and for- 
med misbelief) whole hearts are enclined, 
and' ready to determine , even againſt 
their miſ-giving and more ſuſpicious 
minds, there is no God, Who, if they 
cannot as yet believe, do wiſh there 
were none: and fo {trongly ; as in 4 
eat degree to prepare them for that 
belief. That would fain baniſh him not 
only out of all their thoughts, but the 

B 2 world 
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world too. And to whom it is ſo far 


from being a gratefull ſound, That the 
Tabernacle of God is with men on earth, 
that they grudge to allow him a place in 
heaven. At leaſt, if they are willing to 


admit the exiſtence'of any God at all, 
do ſay to him, Depart from us; and 


would have him ſo confined to heaven, 
that he, and they may have nothing to 
do with one another. And do there- 
fore rack their impious wits to ferve 
their hypotheſis either way; that under 


its protection they may ſecurely indulge 
themſelves in a courſe, upon which they 
find the apprehenſion of a God, intereſt- 
ing himſelf in humane affairs, would 


have a very unfavourable,and threatning 

aſpet. | * 
They are therefore conſtrained to take 

great pains with themſelves, to diſci- 


pline and chaſtiſe their minds and under- 
ſtandings, to that tameneſs, and patience, 


as contentedly to ſuffer the razing out of 
their moſt natural impreſſions, and ſenti- 
ments. And they reckon they have ar- 


rived to a very Heroical perfection, 


when they can paſs a ſcoff upon any 


thing, that carries the leaſt ſignification 


with it, of the fear of God; and can be 


able to laugh at the weak, and ſqueamifh 
folly of thoſe ſofter, and effeminate 


minds, 
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minds, that will trouble themſelves with 
any thoughts or cares, how to pleaſe, 
and propitiate a Deity : And doubt not 
hut they have made all ſafe, and effo- 
ctually done their buſineſs, when they 
have learned to put the ignominious ti- 
tles of frenzy, and folly, upon devotion, 
in whatſoever dreſs, or garb; to cry 
eaxting, to any ſerious mention of the 
name of God, and break a bold, adven- 
tyrous jeſt, upon any the moſt ſacred 
Magen e or decent, and awful ſolemni- 
ties of Religion. * | 

Ain (0) | | 

II. Theſe content not themſelves to 
encounter this or that Se, but Man- 
kind; and reckon it too mean, and inglo- 
xious an atchievement, to overturn one 


| Jort. of | Temple, or another 5 but would 


domm with them all, even to the ground. 
And they are in reaſon, and juſtice to 
pardon the emulation which they pro- 
voke, of vying with them as to the uni- 
uenſality of their deſign,; and not regret 
it, if they find there be any, that think 
it their duty, to wave a while ſerving the 
Temple. of this or that party, as leſs con» 
ſiderable, to defend that one wherein all 
men have a common intereſt, and con- 
neden 
ey 2 B33 Since 
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Since matters are brought to chat 
exigency and hazard, that it ſeems leſs 
neceſſary to contend about #his or this 
mode of Religion, as whether there 
ought to be any at ali; What was ſaid 
ot a former age, could never better a- 
gree to any, than our ow, that none 
was ever more fruitful of Religions, antl 
barren of Religion, or true Piety. It con- 
cerns us to conſider, whether the ferti- 
lity of thoſe many, "doth not as well 
cauſe, as accompany, 4 barremneſt in 


this one. And (ſince the iniquity Crete | | | 


world hath made that too ſuitable, which 
were otherwife unſtemly in it ſelf, to 
ſpeak of 4 Temple as a fortified 12 5 
whoſe omm ſacredneſs ought, ev 
have been its ſuffoient fortification) 2 
is time to be aware, leſt our forgetful 
heat, and zeal, in the defence of this or 
that out- work, do expoſe (not to ſa 
betray) the ain Fe: eſs to aſſault and 
danger. Whilſt it hath long been by 
this means, a neglectod, forſaken ns, 
and is more decayed by vacaney, and 
diſuſe, than it could ever have been, by 
the moſt forcible battery; ſo as even to 
the rude aſſailant, an eaſie victo- 
ry. Who fears to inſult over an empty, 
diſpirited, dead Religion! which, ali 
and ſhining in its native glory (as that 
Temple 
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Temple doth, which is compacted of 


lively ftones united to the living corner 
fone) bears with it a magnificence, and 


ſtate, that would check a profane look, 


and dazle the preſumptuous eye, that 
durſt venture to glance at it obliquely, 
or with diſreſpect. The Temple of the 
living God, manifeſtly animated by his 
vital preſence, would not only diſmay 
tion, but command Veneration 
alſo: and be its own both _—_— 
and defence. Nor can itbe deſtitute 

that Preſence, if we our ſelves render it 
notinhoſpitable, and make not its pro- 
per inhabitant, become 2 ſtranger at hae. 
If we preſerve in our ſelves a capacity 
of the Divine Preſence, and keep the 
Temple of God in a poſture fit to receive 
him; he would then no more forſake 
it, than the ſoul, a ſound, and healthy 
body, not violated in any vital part: 
But if he forſake it once, it then becomes 
an expoſed, and deſpiſed thing. And 
as the moſt impotent, inconſiderable ene- 
my can ſecurely trample on the dead 
body of the greateſt Heroe, that alive 
carried awfulneſs, and terror in his 
looks: fo is the weak ſpirited Atheiſt 
become as bold, now, as he was wil. 
ling, before, to make rude attempts up- 


been 


the more cogent- 
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been provoked to leave it, who is its 
life, ſtrength, and glory. 8 v 


III. Therefore as they who will not be 


treacherous to the intereſt of God, and 


man, muſt own an obligation and neceſ- 
ſity to apply themſelves to the ſerious 
endeavour of reſtoring the life, and ho- 
nour of Religion; So will the caſe it 
ſelf, be found to point out to us the pro- 
per courſe, in order hereto, That is, 
that it muſt rather be endeavoured by 
practice, than by diſputation. By con- 
tending, every one, with himſelf, to ex- 
cite the love of God, in his own breaſt; 
rather than with the profane adverſary 
to kindle his anger, more aiming to fo- 


ment and cheriſh the domeſtickʒ continu- 


al fire of God's Temple, and Alter, than 
tranſmit a flame into the enemies Camp. 
For what can this ſigniſie? and it ſel - 
dom fails to be the event of diſputing 
againſt prejudice (eſpecially of diſput- 
ing for the ſum of Religion at once a- 
gainſt the pre- poſſeſſion of a ſenſual 
prophane temper, and a violent inclina- 
tion and reſolvednefs; to be wicked } to 
beget more wrath, than conviction, and 
ſooner to incenſe the impatient wretch, 
than enlighten him. And by how much 
and enforcing reaſon- 
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ings are uſed, and the leſs is left the con- 


founded, bafled, creature to ſay, on be- 


half of a cauſe ſo equally deplorate, and 
vile: The more he finds himſelf con- 
cern d to fortifie his obſtinate will, 
and ſupply his. want of reaſon, with re- 
ſolution. To ſind out the moſt expe- 
dite ways of diverting, from what he 
hath no mind to conſider. To entertain 
himſelf with the moſt ſtupify ing plea- 
ſures (that muſt ſerve the ſame turn 
that opium is wont to do in the caſe of 
broken, .unquiet ſleep) or whatſoever 
may moſt effectually ſerve to mortiſie 
any Divine Principle, and deſtroy all 
ſenſe of God out of his Soul. | 
And how grateful herein, and merito- 
rious often, are the aſſiſtant railleries of 
ſervile (and it may be mercenary) wits? 
How, highly ſhall he oblige them, that 
can furniſh out a Libel againſt Religi- 
on, and help them, with more artificial 
ſpight, to blaſpheme what they can- 
not diſprove. And now ſhall the ſcur- 
rilous Paſquil, and a few Bottles, work 
a more effectual confutation of Religi- 
on, than all the reaſon and argument 
in the world ſhall be able to counter- 
vail. This proves too often the un- 
happy iſſue of miſcapplying ,. what is 
moſt excellent in its own kind, and 


Ab place, 
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place, to improper, and uncapable Sub- 
jects. 


IV. And who ſees not this to be the 
caſe with the modern Athesft, who hath 
been purſu'd with that ſtrength, and vi- 
gour of argument, even in our own days, 
that would have baffled perſons, of any 
other temper than their own, into ſhame 
and filence > And fo as no other ſup- 
port hath been left to Irreligion, than 
a ſenſleſs ſtupidity, an obſtinate reſol- 
vedneſs not to confider, a faculty to 
ſtifle an argument with a jeſt, to charm 
their reaſon by ſenſual ſoftneſſes into a 
dead ſleep; with a ſtrict and circumſpect 
care that it may never awake into any 
exerciſe above the condition of doz'd 
and half witted perſons; or if it do, by 
the next debauch, preſently to lay it faſt 
again. So that the very Principle fails 
— this 8 5 ge ch rea- 

oning, we fthould appeal, and a our 
ſelves. And it wee inet he ſame 
thing to offer arguments to the ſenſleſs 
images, or forſaken carkaſſes of men. 
It belongs to the Grandeur of Religion, 
to neglect the impotent aſſaults of theſe 
men: as it is a piece of glory, and be- 
ſpe perſons right under- 


_— a worthy | 
ſtanding, and juſt value of himſelf, to 


dif- 
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diſdain the combat, with an incompe- 
tent, or a foiled enemy. It is becoming, 


and ſeemly that the grand, ancient, and 


received Truth, which tends to, and is 
the reafon of the godly life, do ſome- 
times keep ſtate : and no more deſcend 
to perpetual, repeated janglings with 
every ſcurrilous, and impertinent trifler, 
than a great and redoubtedPrince, would 
think it fit to diſpute the Rights of his 
Crown, with a drunken, diſtracted Fool, 
or 4 Mad-man. | "FP 
Men of Atheiſtical Perſwaſions hav- 
ing abandon'd their reaſon, need what 
will more powerfully ſtrike their ſenſe: 
Storms and Whirlwinds, Flames and 
Thunderbolts ; things not ſo apt imme- 
diately to work upon their anderſtand- 
tg, as their fear, and that will aſtonſþ 
that they may convince ; That the great 
God make himſelf known by the Judg- 
wents mhich he exeutes. Stripes are 
for 'the back of fools (as they are juſtly 
— that ſay in their hearts There is no 
-) But if it may be hoped any gen- 
tler method may prove effectual with 
uy of _ 2; I to expect 
the good e m eady, uni form 
courſe of their Aion, And Sonett. 
tion, who profeſs reverence, and devo- 
tednels to an eternal Being: And the 
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correſpondence. of their way, to their a- 
vow'd_ Principle, that acts them on a- 
grecably to it ſelf, and may alſo incur 
the ſenſe, of the beholder, and gradually 
inyite and draw his obſervation ; than 
from the moſt ſevere, and neceſſitating 
argumentation, that exacts a ſuddain aſ- 


: 


Tent. 155 28 


V. At leaſt in a matter of ſ clear and 
commanding evidence, reaſoning many 
times Tooks like trifling; and out of an 
hearty concernedneſs, and jealouſie, for 
the honour of Religion, one would 
rather it ſhould. march on, with an He- 
roſcal neglect of bold and malapert ca- 
villers: and only demonſtrate and re- 
commend it ſelf, by its own, vigorous, 
comely, coherent courſe, than make it 
ſelf cheap, . by diſcuſſing, at every, turn, 
its Principles. As that Phzloſopher who 
"thought it the fitteſt way to confute. the 
ſophiſius againſt motion, only by walk- 
Zug. ' | ety Swilyt) 
Aut we have nothing ſo;conſiderable 
obected againſt pradlical Religion as well 
to deſerve the name of a Sophiſe, : 
(atleaſt no ſophiſm ſo perplexing in the 


caſe of Religious as of natural motion) 


Jeers,and Sarcaſims, are the moſt weigh- 


deplo- 


ty convincing arguments. And Jet the 
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deplorate crew mock on: There are 


thoſe in the world, that will think they 


have, however, reaſon enough, to per- 
fiſt in the way, of godlineſs: and that 


have already laid the foundation of that 


reverence which they bear to a Deity, 


more ftrongly, than to be ſhaken, and 
| beaten off from it by a jeſt. | 


And therefore. will not think it ne- 


ceſſary to have the Principles of their 


Religion vindicated afreſh, every time 
they are called to the practice of it. For 
ſurely they would be religious upon 
very uncertain terms, that will . think 
themſelves concern'd to ſuſpend, or diſ- 
continue their courſe, as oft as they are 
encountred in it, with a wry mouth, 


or a diſtorted look; or that are apt to 


be put out of conceit with their Religi- 
on, by the laughter of a fool: Or by 
their cavils and taunts againſt the Rules 
and Principles of it, whom only their 
own ſenſual temper, and impatience of 
ſcrious thoughts, have made willing to 
have them falſe. That any indeed 
ſhould commence Religious, and perſiſt 
with blind Teal in Hie or that diſcrimi— 
nating Profeſſion, without ever conſider- 
ing, why they ſhonld do fo ; is unman- 
ly, and abſurd : eſpecially when a groſs 
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of Religion ſhall be ſhadowed ayer with 
a pretended awe, and ſcrupulouſneſs to 
enquire about things ſo ſacred. And an 
inquiſitive temper ſhall have an 1 cha- 


_ rater put upon it, as if rational, and pro- 


ane were words of the ſame fignitica- 
tion.” Or as if reaſon, and judgment were 
utterly execrated, and. an unaccounta- 
ble, enthuſiaſtick fury, baptiz'd, and hal- 
lowed, the only Principle of Religion. | 
But when the matter hath undergone, 
already, a ſevere inqulſition, and been 
ſearcht to the bottom; principles have 
been examined, the ſtrength and firm- 
nefs hath been tried, of its deepeſt and | 

moſt fundamental grounds, anap- | 

proving judgment been paſt in the = 4 fl 
and a reſolution thereupon taken up, of 
a ſuitable, and correſpondent practice. 
After all this, it were a vain and un- 
warrantable curioſity, to be perpetually 
perplexing ones eaſie path, with new 
and ſuſpicious reſearches into the malt | 
acknowledg'd things. Nor were this | 
courſe a little prejudicial to the deſign | 
and end of Religion (if we will allow | 
it any at all) the refining of our minds, | 
and the fitting us for an happy eterni- | 
21 For when ſhall that building be 
niſh'd, the foundations whereof muſt 
be every day torn up anew, upon pre- 
tence 
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tence of further caution, and for more 
diligent ſearch? Or when will he reach 
his journeys end, that is continually 
vex'd (and often occafion'd to go back 
from whence he came) by cauſleſs an- 
xieties about his way; and whether 
ever he began a right courſe yea or 
no? 

Many go ſecurely on in a courſe moſt 
ignominiouſly wicked and vile, with- 
out everdebating the matter with them- 
ſelves, or enquiring if there be any ra- 
tional principle, to juſtiſie or bear them 
out. Much more may they, with a. 


chearful confidence, perſiſt in their well- 


choſen way, that have once ſettled 
their reſolutions about it, upon firm 
and aſſured grounds and principles, with- 
out running over the ſame courſe of 
reaſonings with themſelves, in refe- 
rence to each ſingle, devotional act; or 
thinking it neceſſary every time they are 
to pray, to have it prov d to them, there 
is a Cod. 

And becauſe yet, many of theſe do 
need excitation, and though they are 
not deſtitute of pious ſentiments and 
inclinations. and have ſomewhat in 
them, of the ancient foundations and 
frame of a Temple, have yet by neglect 
ſuffered it to grow into decay: 's is 

there- 


L 
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therefore the principal intendment of 
this diſcourſe, not to aſſert the Prin- 
ciples of Religion, againſt thoſe with 
whom they have no place, but to pro- 
pound what may ſome way tend to re- 
inforce and ſtrengthen them, where they 
viſibly languiſh; and awaken ſuch as 
profeſs a devotedneſs to God, to the 


ſpeedy, and vigorous endeavour, of re- 


pairing the ruines of his Temple, in their 
own Breaſts. That they may thence 
hold forth a viſible repreſentation of 
an in-dwelling Deity , in effects and 
actions of life worthy of ſuch a Pre- 
ſence, and render his enſhrined glory, 
tranſparent to the view, and conviction 
of the irreligious and profane. Which 


Hath more of hope in it, and is likely to 


be to better purpoſe, than diſputing 
with them that more know how to jeſt; 
than reaſonʒ and better underſtand the 
reliſhes''of meat and drink, than the 
ſtrength of 'an argument. 


Vl. But though it would be both an 


ungrateful and inſignificant labour, and 


as talking to the wind, to diſcourſe of 


Religion, with perſons that have ab- 
jur'd all ſeriouſneſs, and that cannot 
endure to think: And would be like 
Fghting with a ſtorm, to contend a- 
"030114 gainſt 
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gainſt the blaſphemy and outrage of in- 
ſolent mockers at whatever 1s Sacred and 
Divine; and were too much a debaſing 
of Religion to retort Sarcaſms, with 
men not capable of being talkt with in 
any other than ſuch (that is, their own) 
language. Yet it wants neither its uſe 
nor pleaſure, to the moſt compoſed 
minds, and that are moſt exempt from 
wavering herein, to view the frame of 
their Religion, as it aptly, and even 
naturally, riſes and grows up from its 
very foundations. To contemplate its 
firſt Principles, which they may in the 
mean time find no preſent cauſe or in- 
clination to diſpute. They will know 
how to conſider its moſt fundamental 

rounds, not with doubt or ſuſpicion, 

ut with admiration and delight; and 
can with a calm and ſilent pleaſure, en- 
joy the repoſe and reſt of a quiet and 


well- aſſured mind. Rejoycing and con- 


tented to know to themſelves (when 
others refuſe to partake with them in 
this joy) and feel all firm and ſtable un- 
der them, whereupon either the pra- 
ice, or the hopes, of their Religion do 
depend. | 

And there may be alſo many others 
of good and pious inclinations, that have 
never yet apply'd themſelves to —_ 
1 er 
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der the principal, and moſt fundamen- 
tal grounds of Religion, ſo as to be 
able to give, or diſcern, any tolerable 
reaſon of them. For either the ſlug- 
giſhneſs of their own temper may have 
> diſpoſed them to any more painful, 
and laborious exerciſe of their minds, 
and made them to be content with the 
eaſier courſe of taking every thing upon 
truſt, and imitating the example of o- 
thers; or they have been unhappily 
miſ-informed that it conſiſts not with 
the reverence due to Religipn, to ſearch 
into the grounds of it. Yea and may 
have laid this for one of its main grounds 
that no exerciſe of Reaſon may have 
any place about it. Or perhaps having 
never try d, they apprehend a greater 
difficulty in coming to a clear and cer- 
tain reſolution herein, than indeed there 
is Now ſuch need. to be excited to 
{ct their own thoughts a work this 
way, and to be aſſiſted herein. They 
ſhould therefore conſider who gave 
chem the underſtandings which, they 
fear to uſe? And can they uſe them 
to. better purpoſe, or with more. grati- 
tude to him who made them intelligent, 
and not brute Creatures, than in labour- 
ing to know, that they may alſo by a 
reaſonable ſervice, worſhip and N 
| their 
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Part I. The Living Temple. 
their Maker? Are they not to uſe their 


very ſenſes about the matters of Religi- 


on? For the inviſible things of God, even 
his eternal power and Godhead are clear- 


| 7 ſeen, &c. And their Faith comes by 


aring. But what? are theſe more Sa- 
cred and Divine, and more akin to Re- 
ligion, than their Reaſon and Judgment ? 

ithont which alſo their ſenſe can be 
of no uſe to them herein? Or is it the 
beſt way of making uſe of what God 
hath revealed of himſelf, by whatſoever 
means, not tounderſtand what he hath 
revealed? It is moſt true indeed, that 
when we once come clearly to be infor- 
med that God hath revealed this, or that, 
thing, we are then readily to ſubject 
(and not oppoſe) our feeble reaſonings 
to his plain revelation. And it were a 
moſt inſolent and uncreaturely arro- 
gance, to contend or not yield him the 


cauſe, though things have to us ſeemed 


otherwiſe. But it were as inexcuſable 
negligence, not to make uſe of our un- 
derſtandings to the beſt advantage ; that 
we may both know that ſuch a Reve- 
lation is Divine, and what it ſrgnifies, 
after we know whence it is. And any 
one that conſiders, will ſoon ſee it were 


very unſeaſonable, at leaſt, to alledge 


the written Divine Revelation, as the 
C 2 ground 
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ground of his Religion, till he have 


gone lower, and fore-known ſome things 
(by and by to be inſiſted on) as prepa- 
ratory and fundamental to the know- 
ledge of this. be 


And becauſe it is obvious to ſuppoſe 


how great an increaſe of ſtrength and 


vigour, pious minds may recerve hence, 
how much it may animate them to the 


ſervice: of the Temple, and contribute 


to their more chearful progreſs in a 
religious courſe: It will therefore not 
be beſides our preſent purpoſe, but very 
purſuant to it, to conſider awhile, not in 
the contentious way of brawling and 
captious diſputation (the noiſe whereof 


is as unſuitable to the Temple as that 


of axes and hammers) but of calm and 


ſober diſcourſe; the more principal and 


lowermoſt grounds upon which the 


frame of Religion reſts, and to the ſup- 


poſal whereof the votion, and uſe, of any 
ſuch thing as a Temple in the world; do 
owe themſelves. 
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CHAP. II. 


The two more principal grounds which 4 
Temple ſuppoſes. 1. The exiſtence of 
God. 2. His Converſableneſs with men: 
Both argued from common conſent. The 
former doubtful if ever wholly deny'd in 
former days. The latter alſo implied in 
the known general practice of ſome or o- 
_ ther Relieten Buidenc'd is that ſome,ng 
- ſtrangers to the world, have thought it 
the TeAerence of man. The immodeſty 
and raſhneſs of the perſons from whon: 
any oppoſition can be Wee Tbeſe 
two grounds propoſed to be more ſtrictly 
conſe] ered apart. And firſt the exi- 
ſtence of God. Where firſt the notion of 
God is alſuagned. The parts whereof are 
propoſed to be evinc'd ſeverally of ſome 
exiſtent Being. 1. Eternity. 2. Self- 
origination. 3. Independency. 4. Ne- 
ei of exiſtence. 5. Self-aFivity. 
The impoſſubility this world ſtauld be 
this neceſſary ſelf-aFive Being. The in- 
conſiſtency of neceſſary alterable matter, 
ore largely deduced in a marginal di- 
greſſion. 6. Life. 7. Va and might j 
I, | power. A Corollary. } | 
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J. OW the grounds more neceſ- 
N ſary to be laid down, and which 
are ſuppoſed in the moſt general no- 
tion of a Temple, are eſpecially, theſe 
two ; | 
The exiſtence of God, and 
His converſableneſs with men, 
For no notion of a Temple can more 
eaſily occur to any ones thoughts, or is 
more agreeable to common acceptation; 
than 1 it is an habitation wherein God 
is pleaſed to dwell among men. 
Therefore to the deſignation and.uſe 
of it, or (which is all one) to the in- 
tention and exerciſe of Religion, the be- 
lief or perſwaſion is neceſſary of thoſe 
two things (the ſame which we find 
= made neceſſary on the fame account) 
Feb. une. That God it, and that he is 4 rewarder 
of them "that diligently ſeek him; as will 
appear when the manner, and deſn of 
that his abode with men, (hall bs conſi- 
dered. i Ke. 
Theſeare the grounds upon which the 
ſacred Frame of a Temple ought to ſtand, 
and without which it muſt be acknow- 
ledged an unſupported, ' airy fabrick. 
And fince'it were vain to diſcourſe what 
a Temple is, or whereto the notion of 
it may be applied; unleſs it be well re- 
„% LOR CATE ſolved 
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ſolved that there is, or ought to be any 
ſuch thing. The ſtrength and firmneſs 
of this its double ground ſhould be tri- 
ed and ſarch'd, and of its pretenſions 
thereto. 

II. And though it be not neceſfary 
in a matter that is ſo plain, and where- 
in ſo much is to be ſaid otherwiſe ; yet 
it will not be impertinent to conſider, 
Firſt, what Preſcription (which in clear- 
ing of titles is not wont to fignifie no- 
thing) will ſignifie in the preſent caſe. 

nd, 

Firſt, For the exiſtence of God, we 
need not labour much to ſhew how 
conſtantly and generally it hath been 
acknowledg'd through the whole world; 
it being ſo difficult to produce an un- 
controverted, inſtance, of any that ever 
deny'd it, in more ancient times. For 
as for them whoſe names have been in- 
famous amongſt men heretofore upon 
that account, there hath been that ſaid 
that, at leaſt, wants not probability for 
the clearing them of ſo foul an imputa- 
tion: That is, that they were malici- 
ouſly repreſented as having deny'd the 
exiſtence of a Deity, becauſe they im- 
pugned and derided the vulgar conceits, 
and poetical fictions of thoſe days con- 
N C4 der⸗ 
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cerning the multitude, and the ridicu- 
lous attributes of their imaginary Dei- 
De nam ties. Of which ſort Cicero mentions 
Deorum, not a few; Their being inflam d with 
40. I. Anger, and mad with Luſt, their Wars, 
Fights, Wounds, their Hatreds, Diſ- 
cords, their Births and Deaths, Oc. 
Who though he ſpeak leſs favourably 
Protag., of ſome of theſe men, and mentions 
Abdrrites. one as doubting whether there were 
any Gods or no; (for which cauſe his 
Book in the beginning whereof he had 
intimated that doubt, (as Cotta is brought 
in, informing us) was publickly burnt 
at Athens, and himſelf baniſht his 
| Country) and two o- 


* Diagoras and Theodora Cy- thers * ag expreſly deny- 


renaicus (who as Diogenes La- 


ertius in Ariſtip. reports) was ing them; yet the more 


ſurnamed 49, atrerwards generally decried þ Pa- 
2 4 K — tron of Atheiſm (as he 
Diagenes Laertius 1 A hath been accounted ; 
— 2 be 0 Ar. he makes Velleins high- 
ved. Iy vindicate from this 
; imputation, and ſay of 
him that he was the firſt that took 
notice that even- nature it ſelf had im- 
preſſed the notion of God upon the 
minds of all men: who alſo gives us 
theſe as his words, What Nation 
is there or ſort of men that hath not 
without teaching, a certain antici- 
ann wavy ak 2" 46 pation 
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* _.* pation of the Gods, which he calls 
' * a prolepfis, a certain preventive, or 
* fore-conceived information of a thing 
in the mind, without which nothing 
* can be underſtood, or ſought, ar diſ- 
<* puted of. Unto which purpoſe the 
ſame Author (as is commonly obſer- 
ved) elſewhere ſpeaks ; That there is 
no Nation ſo barbarous, no one of all — 
men ſo ſavage, as that ſome apprehen- — 4 
ſion of the Gods hath not tinctured 
his mind. That many do think indeed 
corruptly of them, which is (ſaith he) 
the effect of vicious cuſtom. But all do 
believe there is a Divine Power, and 

Nature. Nor (as he there proceeds) 

' hath mens talking, and agreeing toge- 

ther, effected this. It is not an opinion 
ſetled in mens minds by publick conſti- 

:  tutions, and ſanctions, but in every matter 

| the conſent of all - Nations, 1s to be 
reckoned alaw of Nature. 

And whatever the apprehenſions of 
thoſe few (and ſome others that are 
wont to be mention'd under the ſame 
vile character were in this matter, yet 
ſo inconſiderable hath the diſſent been; „i 
that, as another moſt ingenious Pagan Ty. 2 


. 


Author writes, © In ſo great a contenti- ö 
** on and variety of opinions (that is 
concerning what God is) herein you 9 
ä * | LES. * : * e hh | 
a * (hall 
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. * ſhall ſee the law and reaſon of every 
i „Country to be harmonious and one. 
1 cwpury That there is one God the King and 
| OP father of all---That the many are but 

[the ſervants and co-rwlers unto God. 


| cura That! herein the Greek and the Barba- 
| -76 5:s- „ian ſays the ſame thing, The Iſlander 
* and the Inhabitant of the Conti- 
nent, The Wiſe and the Fooliſh: Go to 
the utmoſt bounds of the Ocean, and 
«59; © you find God there. But if ( fays 
Ces, © he) in all time, there have been two 
x5, or three, an atheiſtieal, vile, ſenſleſs 
* ſort of perſons, whoſe on eyes and 
* earsdeceive them, and who are maim- 
* ed in their very ſoul, an irrational and 
©* ſterile ſort, as monſtrous creatures, as 
* a Lion without courage, an Ox with- 
* ont horns, or a bird without wings, 
* Yet, out of thoſe, you ſhall under- 
* ſtand ſomewhat of God. For they 
know and confeſs him whether the 


will or no. 


III. Yea, and the uſe of a Temple, 
and the exerciſe of Religion (which 
ſuppoſe the ſccond ground alfo as well 
as the firſt) have been ſo very common 
(though not altogether equally common 
with the 8 that it is the obſerva- 


tion of that famed moraliſt, I 
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jf one travel the world, tis poſſible to 7%! 
find Cities without Walls, without 509 
Letters, without Kings, without 

* Wealth, without Coin, without Schools 
and Theatres. But a City without a 

* Temple, or that uſeth no Worſhip, 
Prayers, Gc. no one ever ſaw. And 

© he believes a City may more eaſily be 

* built without a foundation (or ground 

* * to ſet it on) than any community of 
men have or keep a conſiſtency without i ages 
* Religion. 299. 


IV. And it is no mean argument of 
the commonneſs of Religion, that there 
have been ſome in the world (and thoſe 
no Idiots neither) that have accounted 
it the moſt conſtituent, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing thing in humane nature. So that 
Platonick Jew, judgeth in vocation © of v. libr. 
„God with hope towards him to be, 4 e quod 
if we will ſpeak. the truth, the only — 
* genuine property of Man, and faith 74. 
* that only he who is ated by ſach an di % 
** hope, is a man, and he that is deſtitute 5 
* of this ho pe, is 20 man, preferring # Aenne 
this account to the common definition 2 
(which he ſays is only of the concrete 
of man) that he is a reaſonable, ' and 
mortal living creature. And yet he ex- 
tends not reaſon further, that is, to the 


* 
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inferior creatures, for he had expreſly 


Herbert de 
verit. 


ſaid above That they who have no 
* hope towards God, have no part or 


* ſhare in the rational nature. 


And a noble perſon of our own ſays, 
That upon accurate ſearch, Religion 
and Faith appear the only ultimate 
differences of man; whereof neither 
* Divine per fell ion, is capable, not brutal 
* 1mperfettion. Reaſon in his account 
deſcending low among the inferiour 
creatures. But theſe agreeing more pe- 
culiarly to man, and ſo univerſally, 
that he affirms, © There is no man well, 
* and entirely in his wits, that doth not 
© worſhip ſome Deity. _ y 

Who therefore accounted it a leſs ab- 
ſurdity to admit ſuch a thing as a ratio- 
nal Beaſt, than an irreligious man. Now 


if theſe have taken notice of any in- 


ſtances that ſeem'd to claim an exempti- 
on from this notion of Man; they have 
rather thought fit to let them paſs as an 


- anomalous ſort of creatures, reducible to 


no certain rank or order in the Creation; 


than that any ſhould be admitted into 


the account, or be acknowledged of the 


Society of Mex, that were found de- 
ſtitute of an inclination to worſhip the 
common Author of our beings. And 
according to this opinion; By what- 
Welk ſocver 
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ſoever ſteps any ſhould advance in the 
denial of a Deity ; they ſhould proceed 
by the ſame, to the abandoning their 
own humanity; and by ſaying there 
is no God, ſhould proclaim themſelves 0 
men. 

However it diſcovers (which is all 
that is at preſent intended by it) the 
commonneſs, not to ſay abſolute univer- 
ſality, of Religion, in the obſervation 
of theſe Perſons, whom we muſt ſup- g.. g. 
poſe no ſtrangers to the world, in their ceroin 
own, and former, times. And if it af- d 
ford any leſs ground for ſuch an ob- — de 
ſervation in our preſent time, we only vate 
ſee as the world grows older it grows — * 
worſe, and ſinks into a deeper oblivi- D. Peg: 
on of its original, as it recceds further fame fub- 


2 jet and 
from it. title. 


And (notwithſtanding) this ſo com- — Ry 
mon a conſent is yet not without its 211, 


weight and ſignificancy to our preſent his It. 


Tel. who 
purpoſe. If we conſider hath urit⸗ 


How impoſſible it is to give or ima- ten ner- 


gine any tolerable account of its origi- 19%"s 2 
nal, if we do not confeſs it natural, and ject, wich 


refer it to that common Author of all many 
nature whom we are enquiring about : Bur eipe- 
(of which ſo much is ſaid by * divers cially br. 


others, that nothing more needs here 5's; 


. . eet in his 
to be ſaid about it. 2 


V. And 
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V. And at leaſt ſo much is 28 by 
it to a Temple, that unleſs ſome very 
_ and ungainſayable demonſtration 
be brought againſt the grounds of it 
(which will be time enough to conſi- 
der when we ſee it pretended to) no o 
poſition, fit to be regarded, ran ever 
made to it. That 1s, none at all can 
poſſibly be made; but what ſhall pro- 
ceed from the moſt immodeſt and raſh 


4 


confidence, animated and born up only 


by a deſign of being moſt licentiouſly 
wicked, and of making the world be- 
come ſo. Immodeſt confidence it muſt 
be, for it is not a Man, or a Nation, or 
an Age that ſuch have to oppoſe, but 
Mankind ; upon which they ſhall caſt, 
not ſome lighter reflection, but the vi- 
leſt and moſt opprobrious contumely, 


and ſcorn, that can be imagined. That 


is, the imputation of ſo egregious folly 


and dotage, as all this while to have 
worſhipped a ſhadow, as the Author of 


their Being; and a figment, for their com- 
mom parent. And this not the ruder on- 
ly, and uninquiſitive vulgar , but the 
wiſeſt and moſt conſidering perſons in 


all times. Surely leſs than clear and 


pregnant demonſtration (at leaſt not 
wild incoherent ſelf-confounding ſup- 
poſitions 
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poſitions and furmiſes, of which more 
hereafter) will ever be thought ſuffici- 
ent to juſtifie the boldneſs of an attempt 
that ſhall carry this ſignification with 
it. And it will be a confidence equally 
raſh, as immodeſt. For what can be the 
undertakers hope, either of ſucceſs or 
reward? Do they think it an eaſie en- 
terprize ? and that a few quirks of ma- 
lapert wit will ſerve the turn to baffle 
the Deity into nothing? and unteach 
the world Religion ? and raze out im- 
preſſions renew'd and tranſmitted thro' 
ſo many ages ? and perſwade the race 
of men to deſcend a peg lower, and be- 
lieve they ought to live, and ſhall die, 
like the periſhing beaſt. Or do they ex- 
pect to find men indifferent in a matter 
that concerns their common Practice 
and Hope? and wherein their zeal hath 
been wont to be ſuch as that it hath ob- 
tained to be proverbial, _— as for the 
very Altars. And what ſhould their re- 
ward be, when the natural tendency 
of their undertaking is to exclude them- 
ſelves from the expectation of any in 
another world? And what will they 
expect in this, from. them whoſe Tem- 
ples and Altars they go about to ſub- 
vert? Beſides, that if they be not hur- 
ried by a blind impetuous raſhneſs, they 

would 
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would confider their danger, and ap- 
prehend themſelves concern'd to ſtrike 
very ſure: For if there remain but the 
leaſt poſſibility that the matter is other- 
wiſe, and that the being doth exiſt, whoſe 
honour and worſhip they contend a- 
gainſt, they muſt underſtand his favour 
to be of ſome concernment to them; 
which they take but an ill courſe to en- 
title themſelves unto. Much more have 
they reaſon to be ſolicitous, when their 
horrid cauſe, not only wants evidence; 
nor hatli hitherto pretended to more 
than a bare poſſibility of truth on their 
fide ; but hath ſo clear { and as yet al- 
together unrefuted) evidence lying a- 
gainſt it; that quite takes away that 
very poſſibility, and all ground for that 
miſerable languiſhing hope, that it could 
ever have afforded them. Therefore» 
is it left alſo wholly unimaginable, 
what principle can animate their deſign, 
other than a ſenſual humour, impati- 
ent of reſtraints, or of any obligation 
to be ſober, juſt and honeſt, beyond 
what their own inclination, and (much 
miſtaken) intereſt, or conveniency 
would lead them to. 

By all which we have a ſufficient 
meaſure of the perſons from whom 
any oppoſition unto Religion can be 

expected. 
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expected, and how much their autho- 


rity, their example, or their ſcorn ought 
to ſigniſie with us. And that a more 


valuable oppoſition can never be made; 


our experience, both that hitherto it 
hath not been, and that it would have 
been if it could, might render us tole- 
rably ſecure. For ſurely it may well 
be ſuppoſed, that in a world ſo many 
ages loſt in wickedneſs, all imaginable 
trials would have been made to disbur- 
then it of Religion; and ſomewhat that 
had been ſpecious, atleaſt, to that pur- 
poſe, had been hit upon; if the mat- 


ter had been any way poſſible. And 


the more wicked the world hath been, 
ſo directly contraty, and ſo continu- 
ally aſſaulted a principle, not yet, van- 
quiſhed, appears the more plainly in- 
vincible: And that the affaults have 
been from the luſts of men, rather than 


their reaſon, ſhews the more evidently, 


that their reaſon hath' only watited 4 
ground to work upon; which if it 
could have been found, their luſts had 
certainly preſt it to their ſervice in this 
warfare ; and not have endured rather, 
the moleſtation of continual checks and 
enn 

Nor need we yet to let our minds 
hang in ſuſpence, or be in a dubious ex- 

D pecta- 
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pectation, that poſſibly, ſome or ather 
great Wit may ariſe, that ſhall perform 
ſome great ng in this matter, and dif- 
cover the groundleſneſsand folly of Reli- 
gion, by plain and undeniable reaſons 
that have not as yet been thought on : 
But betake our ſelves to a ſtricter and 
cloſer confideration of our own, graumd e, 
which, if we can once find to be certain- 
ly true, we may be ſure they are of e- 
ternal truth, and no poſſible contrivance, 
or device, can ever make them falſe. 


VI. Having therefore ſeen what ca- 

mou conſent may contribute to the eſtabli- 
ſhing of them joyntly; we may now 
apply our ſelves to conſider and ſearch 
into cach of them (ſo far as they arc 
capable of a diſtinct conſideration). ſe- 
verally. and apart. Having ſtill this 
mark in our eye, our own confirmation, 
and excitation, in reference ta what is 
the 7 7 work and bufineſs gf à Tem- 
PS Ar and Converſation. with Gad: 

o little ſoever any vour inthis 
kind may be apt to ſignifie with the o- 


therwiſe minded. 


VII. And, firſt for the exiſtence of G 


that we may regularly and with evi- 
dence. make it out to our ſelves, that he 


Is, 


9 
; 
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ir, or doth exiſt, and may withal ſee 
what the belief of his exiſtence will con- 
tribute towards the evincing of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of erectinga Temple td him. It 
is requiſite that we firſt ſettle 4 true noti- 
on of him in our minds; or be at an agtee- 
ment with ont ſelves, what it is that we 
mean, or would have to befignified by the 
name of God : otherwiſe we know not 
o_ we ſeek, nor when we have found 
im. 

And though we muſt beforehand pro- 

feſſedly avow, that we take him to be 


ſuch a one as we can never comprehend 


in our thoughts. That this knowledge 


is too excelſent for us, or he is more 


excellent, than that we can perfectly 
know him; yet it will be ſufficient to 
2 us in our ſearch after his exiſtence, 
if we can give ſuch a deſcription, or 
aſſign ſuch certain characters of his be- 
ing, as will ſeverally, or together, di- 
ſtinguiſh him from al! things elſe. For 
then we ſhall be able to call him by his 
own name, and ſay this is God. What- 
ever his being may contain more; or 
whatſoever other properties may belong 
to it, beyond what we can as yet com- 
paſs, in Our preſent thoughts of him. 
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VIII. And ſuch an account we ſhall 
have of what we are enquiring after ; 
if we have the conception in our minds 
of an eternal, uncauſed, independent, ne- 


ceſſary Being, that hath active power, life 


wiſdom, goodneſs, and whatſoever other 


ſuppoſable excellency, in the higheſt per- 


fection originally, in and of it ſelf. 
Such a being we would with common 
conſent expreſs by the name of God. 
Even they that would profeſs to deny 
or doubt of his exiſtence, yet muſt ac- 


knowledge this to be the notion of that 


which they deny, or doubt of. Or if 
they ſhould ſay this is not it, or (which 


is all one) that they do not deny or 


doubt of the exiſtence, of ſuch a Being 
as this; they on the other hand that 
would argue for his exiſtence, may con- 
clude the cauſe is yielded them. This 
being that, which they deſigned to con- 
tend for. | 3 

It muſt indeed be acknowledg d, that 
ſome things belonging to the notion of 
God might have been more expreſly 


named: But it was not neceſſary they 
ſnould, being ſufficiently included here, 
as will afterwards appear. Nor perhaps, 
fo convenient; ſome things, the expreſs | 
mention whereof is omitted, being ſuch | 

a as 
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as more captious perſons might be apt 
at firſt to ſtartle at; who yet may, poſ- 
ſibly, as they are infinuated, under other 
expreſſions, become by degrees, more 
inclinable to receive them afterwards. 
And however if this be not a full and 
adequate" notion (as who can ever tell 
when we have an expreſs, diſtinct par- 
ticular notion of God, . which we are 
ſure is adequate and full?) it may how- 
ever ſuffice, that it is a true one, as far 
as it goes, and ſuch as cannot be miſtak- 
en for the notion of any thing elſe. 
And it will be more eſpecially ſufficient 
to our preſent purpoſe; it enough be 
comprehendedin it to recommend him 
to us asa fit, and worthy object of Religion; 
and whereto a Temple ought to be de- 
ſigned. As it willappear there is, when 
alſo, we ſhall have added what is in- 
tended, concerning his converſableneſs 
with zen. The d whereof is alſo 
in great part included in this account 
of him; ſo that the conſideration of it 
cannot be wholly ſevered from that of 
his exiſtence : as hath heen intimated 
above. That is, that if ſuch a Being 
exiſt, unto which this notion belongs ; 
it will ſufficiently appear, he is ſuch as 
that he car converſe with men ; though 
it doth not thence, certainly follow that 
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he will. For it were a raſh and bold 


adventure, to ſay he could not be God, 
if he did not condeſcend to ſuch terms 


of reconciliation and converſe with 


apoſtate creatures. Whereof, therefore, 

more is to be ſaid, than the meer mani- 

feſting his exiſtence, in its own place. 
And as to this, we ſhall endeavour to 


_ 


proceed gradually, and in the moſt fami- 
' liar and intelligible way we can. 


I am not unapprehenſive that I might 
here indeed, following great examples, 
have proceeded in another Method than 
that which I now chuſe. And becauſe we 
can have no true appropriate or diſtin- 
guiſhing Idea, or conception of Deity, 
which doth not include meceſſety of ex- 
iſtence in it, have gone that ſborter way, 


immediately to have concluded | the 


exiſtence of God, from his Nea it ſelf. 
And I ſee not, but treading thaſe wary 
ſteps which the incamparable Dr. Cud- 
worth + hath done, that Argument ad- 


mits, in ſpite of Cavil, of being ma- 


nag d with demonſtrative evidence; Yet 
ſince ſome moſt pertinaciouſly inſiſt, 


that it is, at the bottom, but a meer So- 
phiſm; Therefore, (without datracting 


any thing from the force of it, as ĩt ſtands 
in that excellent woxk and the writings of 


fame alber noted Authors) IJ have choſen 
) — 
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to go this other way, as plainer and leſs 
liable to exception, though further a- 
bout. And beginning lower, to evince 
from the certain preſemt exiſtente of 
things not exiſting neceſſarily or of them- 
Fry their — — on 
what doth exiſt meceſſarily or M it ſelf. 
And how manifeſtly impoſſible it was 
that any thing ſhould exiſt, now or 
hereafter to all eternity. If ſomewhat 
had not exiſted zeceſſarily, and of it ſelf, 
From all Eternity. And I truſt, not on- 
ly thir will appear with competent evi- 
dence in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, 
but alſo that this meceſſary ſelfexiſtent 
Being, is God; a Being abſolutely perfeck, 
ſuch to whom the reſt of his Idea muſt 
belong : And to whom Religion or 

the Honour of a Temple, is due. 
And becanſe that was the point at 
which this Diſcourſe principally aims, 
and wherein it finally terminates, not 
meerly the diſcoveringof Atheiſm but lrre- 
tigion. From an apprehenſion that as 
to uſe and pra ſtice, it was all one to ac- 
knowledge no God at all, as only fach 
4 one to whom To Temple or Religion 
could belong: It was therefore beſides my 
purpoſe, to Conſidet᷑ the ſeveral Forms 
of Schemes of Athiiſm, that have been 
deviſed in any Age, as that excellent Per- 
94 fow 
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on hath done; and enough for my purpoſe, 
—— the Epicurean Atheiſm, er . 1. 
iſm (tis indifferent which you call it) 
ecauſe that Set Maſter while he was 
liberal in granting there were  Dezties, 
yet was ſo impious as to deny Worſhip to 
any,accounting they were ſuch as between 
whom, aud man, there could be no con- 
verſation ; on their part, by Providence, © 
or on mans, by Religion. Therefore, if 
we ſhall have made it evident in the iſſue = 
that God rs, and is converſable with 
men, both the Epicurean Atheiſm va- 
niſhes from off the ſtage, and with it all 
Atheiſm, beſides, and Irreligion. | 

: 


N. We therefire: brain. with Gods || 
exiſtence, For the evincing whereof | 
we may 

1. Be moſt aſſured, that there hat 
been ſomewhat or other from all eter- | 

| 
| 


nity, or that looking backward, /ome- 
what of real being muſt be confeſſed e- 
ternal, Let ſuch, as have not been 
uſed to think of any thing more than 
what they could ſee with their eyes; and 
to whom reaſoning only ſeems difficult, 
becauſe they have not tried what they | 
can do in it; but uſe their thoughts a 
little, and by moving them a few eaſie 
ſteps, they will foon find themſelves * i 
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thing of being had a beginning? And 
thence it would follow that ſome being, 
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of this, as that they ſee, or hear, or un- 
derſtand, or are any thing. 

For being ſure that ſomething nom is 
(that you ſee, for inſtance, or are, fome- 
thing.) You muſt then acknowledge that 
certainly, either ſomething always was, 
and hath ever been, or been from all 
eternity; or elſe you muſt ſay, that 
ſometime, nothing was ; or that all being 
once war not. And fo, ſince you find 
that ſomething nom ic, that there was 
a time, when any thing of being. did be- 
gin to be, that is, that till that time, there 
was nothing; But now, at that time, ſome- 
what firſt began to be. For what can be 
plainer than that, if all being ſometime 
was not, and nom, ſome being is, every 


„ La co 


that is, the firſt that ever began to be, did 
of it ſelf ſtart up out of nothing, or made 
it ſelf to be, when before nothing was. 
But now, do you not plainly ſee that 
it is altogether impoſſibly any thing 
ſhould do ſo; that is, when it was as 
yet nothing, and when nothing at all 
as yet was, that it ſhould make it ſelf, 
or come into being of it ſelf? For ſure, 
making it ſelf, is doing fomething. But 
can that which is nothing, do any thing? 
unto all doing there muſt be ſome doer. 
| Where- 
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Wherefore a thing nut be before it 
can do uny thing; and therefore it 
would follow that it was, before it was; 
or was, and was nut, was ſorrething, and 
nothing, at the ſame time. Yea, and it 
was divers from it ſelf. For a cauſe 
muſt be adiſtin& thing from that which 
is cauſed by it. Wherefore it is moſt ap- 
parent that ſome being hath. ever been, 
or did never begin to be. Whence further, 


X. 2. It is alſo evident, that ſome be- 
ing was uncunſed, or was ever of it ſelf, 
without any cauſe. For what never 
was from another had never any canſe , 
ſince nothing could be its own cauſe. 
And ſorhewhat, as appears from what 


| hath been ſaid, never was from another. 


Or it may be plainly argued thus; That 
either . ſome being 'was wucauſed, or 
all being was cauſed. © But if all being 
were canſed, then fore ame, at leaſt was 
the cauſe of it ſelf : which hath been 
already ſhewn impoſſible. Therefore 
the expreſſion commonly uſed concer- 
ning the firſt Being that it was of it ſelf, 
is only to be taken negatively, that is, 
that it was not of another, not poſitively, 
as if it did ſometime male it ſelf. Or, 
what there is poſitive, ſignified by that 


form. of ſpeech, is only to be taken 


thus 


* aims 
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thus, that it was a being of that nature, 
as that it was impoſſible it ſhould ever 


| ot have been. Not that it did ever of 


it felf, ſtep out of wot being, into Being: 
Of which more hereafter. | 


XI. 3 And now it is hence further 


cvidane that ſome being is independent 
upon any other, that is, whereas it al- 


ready appears that ſome being did ne- 


| ver depend on any other, as a pro- 
' dufrvecanſe; Or was not behofen 
to any other, that it might come into 


Being, It is thereupon equally evident 


| that tis fomply independent, or cannot 
be beholden to any for its continued 
being. For what did never need a pro- 
' duflive cauſe, doth as little need a ſu- 


ſtaining or conſerving cauſe. And, to 


make this more plain, Either ſome being 


| is cata, or all being is depen- 
dent. But there is nothing without the 
: cotnpals of all being, whereon it may de- 


pend; Wherefore to ſay, that all being 


doch depend, is to ſay it depends on n- 


xds not. For to 


depend on nothing, is not to depend. 
It is therefore a manifeſt contradiction 


to ſay that all being doth depend: a- 


| cant which it is no relief to ſay, that 
* being do circularly depend on one 
another. 
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another. For ſo, however, the whole 
circle or ſphere of being, ſnould depend 
on nothing, or one at laſt depend on it 
ſelf ; which negatively taken, as before, 
is true, and the thing we contend for; 
that one, the common ſupport of all 
the reſt, depends not on any thing wit h- 
out it ſelf. Whence alſo it is plainly 
conſequent. | 


XII. That 4. Such a Being is neceſſury, 
or doth neceſſarily exiſt : that is, that 
it is of ſuch a nature as that it could 
not, or cannot but be. For what is in 
being neither by its own choice, or any 
others, is neceſſarily. But what was 
not made by it ſelf (which hath been 
ſhewn impoſſible that any thing ſhould) 
nor by any other (as it hath been pro- 
ved, ſomething was not.) It is manifeſt 
it neither depended on its own choice, 
nor any others that it is. And therefore 
its exiſtence is not owing to choice at all, 
but to the neceſſity of its own nature. 
Wherefore it is always by a ſimple, ab- 
ſolute, natural neceſſity; being of ſuch 
à nature, to which it is altogether re- 
pugnant, and impoſſible ever not to 
have been, or ever to ceaſe from be- 
ing. And now having gone thus far, 
and being aſſured that hitherto we _ 
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the ground firm under us; that is, hav- 
ing gained a full certainty, that there 
is an eternal, uncauſed, independent, 
neceſſary Being, and therefore e and 
oats exiſting; we may advance 
one ſtep further, and with equal aſſu- 
rance, add, 


XIII. 5. That this eternal, indepen- 
dent, uncauſed, neceſſary Being, is ſelf- 


45 


active, that is, (which is at preſent _ 


meant not ſuch as acts upon it ſelf, 
but that hath the power of acting upon 


other things, in and of it ſelf, without 
deriving it from any other. Or at leaſt 


that there is ſuch a Being as is eternal, 
uncauſed, Oc. having the power of a- 
ion in and of it (elf. | 


For either ſuch a Being as hath been - 


already evinced is of it ſelf active, or 
unactive, or either hath the power of acti- 
on of itſelf, or not. If we will ſay the 
latter, let it be conſidered what we ſay, 
and to what purpoſe we ſay it. Firſt, 
we are to weigh what it is we affirm, 
when we ſpeak of an eternal, uncauſed, 


independent, neceſſary Being, that is of 


it ſelf totally unactive, or deſtitute of 
any active power. If we will ſay there 
is ſome ſuch thing, we will confeſs 
when we have called it ſomething, it is 

. | . 2 


| 
| 


— — — 
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a very ſilly, deſpicable, idle ſomething, 
and a ſomething, (if we look upon it 
alone) as good as nothing. For there 
is but little odds between being no- 

we win thing, and being able to do nothing, 
acknow- We will again confeſs, eternity, ſelf- 
ledge an origination, independency, neceſſity of 
— this — 2 to be very great and highly 
word, & dignifying attributes; and that import 
gate Self à moſt unconceivable excellency. For 
priginate, what higher glory can we aſeribe to 
fome- any being, than to acknowledge it to have 
hereafter been from eternity of it ſelf; without 
uſed. being beholden to any other, and to be 
5 econ. ſuch as that it can be, and cannot but 
penced by be in the ſame ſtate, ſelf- ſubſiſting, 
their con- and ſelf-ſufficient to all eternity? And 


veniency ; 


as they what unconceivable myriads of little 


may ker! ſenſleſs Deities muſt we upon that ſup- 
who ſhall poſition admit (as would appear if it 
make rrial were fit to trouble the Reader with ati 
exprefs Explication of the nature and true no- 
the ſence intended by them in other words. And they” are 
uſed without ſuſpie ĩon, chat it can be thought they are t 
to ſignifie as if ever God gave original to himſelt; but in the 
RI ſenſe that he never received ir from any other; yea, 
and that he is, what is more than equivalent to his Being, ſelf- 
cauſed, viz. a Being of himſelf ſo excellent as not to need « 
be capable to admit any cauſe. Vid. c. 4. Self. 3. And wich 
the expettation of the ſame allowance which hath been given 
to auſalrioę, or other like words. We alſo take it for granted 
(which it may ſuffice to hint here once for all) that when we 
uſe here the word Self-Subſiſtent, it will be underſtood we in- 


tend by it ( without Logical or Meraphyfical nicety) not rhe 


meer excluſion of dependance on a fubject, but on a cauſe. 
my tion 
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tion of . matter, which the being now 
ſuppoſed, muſt be found to be ! ) But 
what can our reaſon either direct, or 
endure; that we: ſhould: ſo uncongruouſ- 
ly miſplace ſo magnificent attributes as 
theſe ? andaſcribe the prime glory of the 
molt excellent Being, unto that which 
is next to nothing? What might fur- 
ther be ſaid to demonſtrate the impoſ- 
ſibility. of aSelf-ſubfiſting and ſelf-origi- 
nal, unactive being, will be here unſeaſo- 
nable, and pre- occupying. But if any in 
the mean time will be ſo ſullen as to 
fay ſuch a thing, 

Let it 2, be conſidered to what pur- 
poſe they ſay it. Is it to exclude a neceſ- 
ſary ſelf- active being? But it can ſigni 
fe nothing to that purpoſe, For ſuch 
a Being they will be forced to acknow- 
ledge, let them do what they can (be- 
ſides putting out their own eyes): not- 
withſtanding. For why will they ac- 
knowledge any neceſſary Being at all, 
that was ever of it ſelf? Is ĩt not becauſe 
they cannot, otherwiſe; for their hearts 
tell how it was ever en that am 

ing at all could come into being ? 
But finding that ſomething is, they are 
compell'd to acknowledge that fome- 


thing hath ever been, neceſſarily, and 
of it ſelf, No other account could be 
0 given 
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given how other things came to be. But N 
what? doth it ſignifie any thing to» 
wards the giving an account of the ori- 
ginal of all other things, to ſuppoſe 
only an eternal, ſelf-ſubſiſting, unactive 
Being? Did that cauſe other things to 
be? Will not their own breath choak 
them if they attempt to utter the ſelf- 
contradicting words, an unattive canſe, 
(i. e. Efficient or Author) of any thing. 
And do they not ſee they are as fat 
from their mark; or do no more to- 
wards: the aſſigning the original of all | 
other things, by ſuppoſing an eternal, 
unactive Being only; than if they ſup- 
poſed none at all. That what can do 
nothing, can no more be the pro- 
ductive cauſe of another, than that 
which ir nothing? Wherefore by the | 
ſame Reaſon that hath conſtrained us 
to acknowledge an eternal, uncauſed 
independent, neceſſary Being, we are 
alſo unavoidably led to acknowledge 
this Being to be ſelFuctive, or ſuch as 

hath the power of adbion in, and of it | 
ſel f Or that there is certainly ſuch a | 
Being, that is the cauſe of all the th i 
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XIV. For what elſe is left us to ſay 
or think? will we think fit to ſay, that 
all things we behold, were, as they are, 
neceſſarily exiſtent from all eternity ? 
That were to ſpeak againſt our own 
eyes, which continually behold theriſe 
and fall of living things, of whatſoever 
ſort or kind, that can come under their 
notice. And it were to ſpeak againſs 
the thing it ſelf, that we ſay, and to ſay, 

and unſay the ſame thing in the ſame 
breath. For all the things we. behold 
are in ſome reſpect or other (internal, 


1 
or external) continually changing, and f 
therefore could never long be beheld as } 
: they are. And to ſay then, they have 1 
been continually changing from eternity, p 
and yet have been neceſſarily, is unintel- | 


ligible, and flat non-ſenſe. For what is 


| * neceflarily, is always the ſame ; and 
what is in this, or that, poſture neceſſa- 
|: rily, (that is by an intrinſick, ſimple and ] 
|| abſolute neceſſity, which muſt be here | 
meant) muſt be ever ſo. Wherefore | 
: || to ſuppoſe the world in this] or that, . 4% 1 
s | ftate neceſſarily, and yet that ſuch whether | 
— |] a ſtate is changeable, is an impoſſible, nc, 
| and ſelf-contradiQting ſuppoſition. F Vill not | 
1 though that be none of our preſent buſineſs) . - f 
7. that there can be no ſuch thing as neceſſary alterable matter, 4 


may be examined by ſuch as think fir to give themſelves the di- 
E verſion. 
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verſion. For let it be conſidered, if every part and particle that 
wakes up the matter of this univerſe, were it ſelf a neceilary 
teing, and of it ſelf from all eternity, it muſt have not only its 
{mple being, but its being ſuch or ſuch, of it ſelt neceſſarily, or 
rather every thing of it, or any way belonging to it, mult be 
its very ſimple being it felf. For whence fhould it receive any 
acceſſion to it ſelſ when it is ſuppoſed equa!ly independent up- 
on its fellows, as any of them upon it? Suppoſe then only their 
various intercurrent motion among themſelves, requiſite to pre- 
rare them to, and unite them in the compoſition of particular 
bodies, and no other change of any other individual particle 
needſul thereto, bus only of their figure, place, and fituarion, 
rilithey ſhall come aptly to be diſpoſed in the now attempted com- 
poſition, How is even this change poſſible? For ſuppoſe one of 
theſe particles from eternity of ſuch or ſuch a figure, as triangu- 
lar, hooked, cc. How can it loſe any thing from it ſelf, or ſuffer 
any alteration of its figure which eſſentially and neceſlarily belong- 
ed to it from eternity? That to which tis neceſſary to be ſuch tis 
impoſſible to it not to be ſuch. Or ſuppoſe no alteration of figure 
(which Epicurus admirs not) were — aka but of ſituation and 
motion t ili it become conveniently ſituate. Even this change alſo will 
be ſimply impoſſible. Becauſe you can frame no imagination 
ot the exiſtence of this or that particle, but you muſt ſuppoſe ir 
in ſome or other abi, or point of ſpace, and if it be neceſſa- 
rily, it is here neceſſarily; for what is ſimply no where is no- 
thing. But if it be here neceſſarily (that is in this or that 
point of ſpace, .for in ſome or other it muſt be, and it eannot 
be liere aud there at once) it muſt be here eternally, and can 
never not be here. Therefore we can have no notion of necoſ- 
ſary alterable or moveable! matter, which is not inconſiſtent and 
repugnant to it ſelf, Therefore alſo motion muſt proceed from 
an immovable mover, as hath been (though upon another ground 
concluded of old. Hut hom action ad etira ſtands with the im- 
mutability of the Diety muſt be fetcht from the conſideration of 
other 33 belonging thereto. Of which Metaphyſicians 
and School men may be conſulted, d iſcourfing at large: See Suarez. 
Ledeſma de diuina perfeFtione, with many more at leaſure. What 
ſoever di ticuity we may apprehend in this caſe. Or if. we can- 
nor ſo eabily conceive how an eternal mind foreſeeing perfectly 
all fururity, together with an eternal efficacious determination 
of will e the exiſtence of ſuch and ſuch things to 
ſuch an inſtant or point of time, can ſufice to their producti- 


on without a ſuper-added efflux of power at that inſtant : which 
would ſeem ro inter ſomewhat of mutation; yer as the former 
(nor ſhall we ever 

reckon 


of theſe cannot be demonſtrated inſufficient 
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 ® Tgeckon out ſelves pincht in this matter till we ſee that plainly 
8 and fully done.) So they are very obſtinarely blind that cannot 
iy ſee upon the addition of the latter the vaſt difference of theſe 

two cales, viz; the facile filent egreſs of a ſuthcient power in 
7 rſuance to a calm, complacential, eternal purpoſe; for the 
. roduction of this creation, by which the Agent acts not upon 
' it ſelf, but upon its own creature made by its own action; 
and the eternal blind ungovern'd action of matter upon it ſelf, 
by which it is perpetually changing it ſelf, while yet it is 
* © ſuppoſed neceſſarily what it was before: And how much more 
eafily conceiveable that is, than this. How allo liberty of action 
conſiſts with neceſſity of exiſtence, divers have ſhewn : to which 


f purpoſe ſomewhat not inconſiderable may be ſeen, Ficin. Ib. 2. 

- tap. 12. de immortal. ve. But in this there can be little pretence 

Tcdo imagine a difficulty. For our own being, though not ſimply, yet 

— © as tous is neceſſary, i. e. it is impos'd upon us; for we come f 
's not into being by our own choice; and yet art conſcious to our 
e ſelves of no prejudice hereby to our liberty of acting. Yea and 

d not only doch the former conſiſt with this latter, but is inferr'd i 
ſi ; by ir. Of which ſee Gibbeuf de libert. Dei, & creat. / 
n 3 | . 4 | « e f 1 
4 0 And to ſay any thing is changing | 
z- ' from eternity, ſignifies it is always un- 
Fr ; dergoing a change which is never paſt | 
x over, that is, that it is eternally un- | | 
m | changd,and is ever the ſame.For the leaſt | 
a - imaginable degree of change, is ſome ö 
m change. What is in any the leaſt re- ] 
d) } ſp=&changed, is not in every reſpect the f 
of fame: ſuppoſe then any thing in this 1 
ns 2} preſent ſtate or poſture, and that it is 1 
. 2 eternally changing in it; either a new |; 
n- } ſtate and poſture is acquired, or not. If | 
tit be, the former was temporary, and 
© © hathanend; and therefore the juſt and ; 
ti- adequate meaſure of it was not eterni- ö 
er ty, which hath no end; much Jeſs of | 
er the change of it, or the tranſition from l 
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the one ſtate, to the other. But if no 
new ſtate or poſture be acquired (which 
any the leaſt gradual alteration would 
make) then it is eternally nnchanged in 
any the leaſt degree. Therefore eter- 
nal changing is a manifeſt contradiction. 


But if it be ſaid though eternity be 


not the meaſure of one change; it may 


be of infinite changes endleſſy ſucceed- 


* Parker 
Tentam. 
phyſico- 
Theolog. 
Derodon. 
Philo. 
cont. Dr. 
More's 
Enchirid. 
Metaphyſ. 


ing one another. Even this alſo will 
be found contradictious. and impoſſible. 
For (not to trouble the Reader with the 
more intricate controverſie of the poſ- 


ſibility or impoſſibility of infinite or e- 


ternal ſucceſſion, about which they who 
have a mind may conſult others.*) 


If this ſignifie any thing to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, it muſt mean the infinite 
or eternal changes of a neceſſary being. 


And how theſe very terms do claſn with 


one another, methinks any ſound mind 
might apprehend at the firſt mention 
of them; And how manifeſtly repug- 
nant the things are, may be collected 
from what hath been ſaid ; and eſpeci- 


ally from what was thought more fit to 


be annexed in the Margin 


But now fince we find that the pre- 4 
ſent ſtate of things is changeable, and 
actually changing, and that what is 


changable is not neceſſarily, and of it 


ſelf. And 
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And ſince it is evident that there is 
ſome neceſſary Being, otherwiſe nothing 
could ever have been, and that with- 
out action nothing could be from it. 
Since alſoall change imports ſomewhatof 
paſſion, and all paſſion ſuppoſes action, 
and all action, active power, and active 
power an original ſeat or ſubject, 
that is ſel active, or that hath the 
power of al ion in and of it ſelf; For 
there could be no derivation of it from 
that which hatli it not, and no firſt- 
derivation, put from that which hath 
it originally of it ſelf. And a firſt de- 
rivation there muſt be, ſince all things 
that are or ever have been furniſht with 
it, and not of themſelves, muſt either 
mediately or immediately have derived 
it from that which had it of it ſelf. It 
is therefore manitelt that there is a eceſ- 
ſary ſelf active Being, the cauſe and 
Author of this perpetually variable ſtate 
and frame of things, And hence, 


XV. 6. Since we can frame no noti- 
on of life which ſelfative power doth 
not, at leaſt, comprehend (as upon 
trial we ſhall find that we cannot) it 
is conſequent that this Being is alſ@ ori- 
ginally vital, and the root of all vitality, 
ſuch as hath life in or of it (elf, and 
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T0 4 from whence it is propagated to every 
a Spi- 
rit; — which order of Peings eſſential vitality, or that life be 
eſſent al to them, ſeems as diſtinguiſhing a property between it 
and a body, as any other we can faſten upon, that is, that tho 
a body may be truly faid to live; yet it lives by a life that is 
accidental, and ſeparable from it, Soas that it may ceaſe to 
live, and yet be a body ſtill; whereas a Spirit lives by its own 
eſſence; 1 that it can no more ccaſe to live than to be. And 
as where that eſſence is borrowed and derived only, as tis with 
all created Spirits, ſo its lite muſt needs be therewithall. So the 
eternal ſelf-ſubſifting Spirit, lives neceſſarily, and of it ſelf, 
according as, neceſſarily and of it ſelf it is, or hath its be- 


And fo as we plainly ſee that this 
ſenſible world did ſometime begin ta 
be, tis alſo evident it took its begin- 
ning from a Being eſſentially vital, and 
active, that had it ſelf no beginning. 
Nor can we make a difficulty to con- 
clude that this Being, (which now we 
have ſhewn, is active, and all action 
implies ſome power) is 


XVI. 7. Of vaſt and mighty Power 
(we will not ſay infinite, leſt we ſhould 
ſtep too far at once; not minding ow 
to diſcuſs whether creation require in- 
finite power) when we conſider and 
contemplate the yaſtneſs of the work 
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performed by it. Unto which (if we 
were to make our eſtimate by nothing 
elſe) we muſt, at leaſt, judge this pow- 
er to be proportionable. For when our 
eyes behold an effect exceeding the 
power of any cauſe which they can be- 
hold, our mind muſt ſtep in and ſupply 
the defect of our fee bler ſenſe; ſo as to 
make a judgment there is a cauſe we ſee 
not, equal to this effect. As when we 
behold a great and magnificent fabrick, 
and entring in we ſee not the maſter 
or any living thing ( which was 


Cicero's Obſervation in reference to this — natura 
preſent purpoſe) beſides Mice or Wea- 


ſels, we will not think that Mice or 
Weaſels built it. Nor need we in a 
matter ſo obvious, inſiſt further. But 
only when our ſeverer Reaſon hath 
made us confeſs, our further contem- 
plation ſhould make us admire a pow- 
er which is at once both ſo apparent, 


and ſo ſtupendous. 


Corollary. And now from what hath 
been hitherto diſcourſed, it ſeems 
a plain and neceſſary Conſectary, 
That this world had a cauſe divers 
from the matter whereof it is com- 
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For otherwiſe matter that hath 
been mare generally taken to be 
of it ſelf altogether unactive, muſt 
be ſtated the only cauſe and foun- 
tain of all the action and motion 
that is now to be found in the 
whole Univerſe. Which is a con- 
ceit wild and abſurd enough; not 
only as it oppoſes the common 
judgment of ſuch as have with the 
greateſt deligence enquired into 
things of this nature, But as being 
in it ſelf manifeſtly impoſſible to be 
true. 

As would eaſily appear if it 
were needful to preſs farther Dr. 
More's reaſonings to this purpoſe; 
which he hath done ſufficiently for 
himſelf. 

And alſo that otherwiſe all the 
great andundeniable changes which 
continually happen in it muſt pro- 
ceed from its own conſtant and e- 
ternal action upon it ſelf while 
it is yet feigned to be a neceſſary 
being ; with the notion whereof 
they are notoriouſly inconſiſtent. 
Which therefore we taking to be 
moſt clear, may now the more ſe- 
curely proceed to what follows. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Wiſdom aſſerted to belong to this Being, 
The production of this world by a migh- 
ty Agent deſtitute of Wiſdom impoſſible, 
On conſideration of, 1. What would 
be adverſe to this production. 2. What 1 
would be wanting; ſome effects to which 4 
a deſigning cauſe will, on all hands, be 4 
confeſſed neceſſary, having manifeſt 
characters of Sill and deſign upon them. x 
Abſurd here to except the works of na- „ 
ture. Wherein at leaſt equal characters 
ofWiſdom and deſign are to be ſeen, as in '1 
any the moſt confeſſed pieces of Art, 

| Inſtanced in the frame and Motion 1 
1 of heavenly bodies. A mean, unphilo- 
ſophical temper to be more taken with 
novelties than common things of grea- | 
ter importance. Further inſtance in 
the ory age of the bodies of Ani- 
mals. Iwo contrary canſes of mens 
} not acknowledging the Wiſdom of their 
Maker herein. Droereſ is made fron 
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the conſideration of the parts and frame, 
| to the powers and functions of Terreſtrial 
| 


| 
Creatures, Growth, Nutrition, Pro- i] 
pagation of hind. Spontaneous motion, + | 
Senſation. The pretence conſidered, ' | 


that 
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that the bodies of Animals are machines. 
1. How improbable it is. 2. How 
little to the purpoſe. The powers of the 
humane foul. It appears, notwith- 
ſtanding them, it had a cauſe ; By them, 
4 wiſe and intelligent cauſe. It is not 
matter. That not capable of Reaſor. 
They not here reflected on who think rea- 
ſonable ſouls made of refined matter, by 
the Creator. Not being matter, nor a- 
riſing from thence it muſt have a Cauſe 
that is intelligent. Goodneſs alfo 
belonging to this Being, 


. | E therefore add, That this B e- 
ing is Wiſe and Intelligent as 
well as powerful ; upon the very view 
of this world it will appear ſo vaſt pow» 
er was guided by equal wiſdom in the 
framing of it; Though this is wont to 
be the principal labour in evincing the 
that this univerſe owes its riſe to a wi 
and deſigning cauſe ; as may be ſeen in 
Ciceros excellent performance in this 
kind, and in divers later Writers. Yet 
the placing ſo much of their endeavour 
herein, ſeems in great part to have pro- 


ceeded hence, that this hath been cho- 


ſen for the great medium to prove that 
it had a cauſe divers from it ſelf. 1 
| | 1 
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if that once be done a ſhorter way, and 
it fully appear that this world is not it 
ſelf a neceſſary Being, having the pow- 
er of all the action and motion to be 
found in it, of it ſelf; (which already 
ſeems plain enough.) And it do moſt 
evidently thence alſo appear to have 
had a cauſe foreign to, or diſtinct from 
it ſelf; though we ſhall not therefore 
the more careleſly conſider this ſubject ; 
yet no place of doubt ſeems to remain, 
but that this was an Intelligent cauſe, 
and that this world was the product of 
wiſdom and counſel, and not of meer 
power alone. For what imagination 
can be more groſly abſurd, than to ſup- 
poſe this orderly frame of things to 
have been the reſult of ſo mighty pow- 
er, not accompanied or guided by wiſ- 
dom and counſel? thatis(as the caſemuſt 
now unavoidably be underftocd) that 
there is ſome Being neceſſarily exiſtent, 
of an eſſentially active nature, of un- 
conceivably vaſt and mighty power and 


vigour, deſtitute of all underſtand- 


ing and knowledge, and conſequently 
of any ſel de e but 
acting always by the neceſſity of its 
own nature, and therefore to its very 
uttermoſt, that raiſed up all the alter- 
able matter of the univerſe (to whoſe 

1A nature 
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nature it is plainly repugnant to be of 
it ſelf, or exiſt neceſſarily ) out of no- 
thing ; and by the utmoſt exertion of 
that ungovern'd power, put all the parts 
and particles of that matter into a wild 
hurry of impetuous motion, by which 
they have been compacted and digeſted 
into particular beings in that variety 
and order which we- now behold. And 
ſurely to give this account of the worlds 
original, is, as Cicero ſpeaks, not to 
conſider, but to caſt lots what to ſay. And 
were as mad a ſuppoſition, © As if one 
* ſhould ſuppoſe the one and twenty 
** Letters, formed (as the ſame Author 
* elſewhere ſpeaks) in great numbers, 
of Gold, or what you pleaſe elſe, and 
* caſt of any careleſs faſhion together, 
* and that of theſe looſely ſhaken out 
* upon the ground, Ennius his Annals 


** ſhould reſult, ſo as to be diſtinctly le- 


* gible as now we ſee them. Nay it 
were the ſuppoſition of a thing a thou- 
ſand fold more manifeſtly impoſſible. 


II. 2. For before we conſider the groſs 
abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſed producti- 
on, that1s, that a thing ſhould be brought 
to paſs by ſo meer a caſualty, that ſo 
evidently requires an exquiſitely for- 
med, and continued deſign, even one 

1 there 
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there were nothing poſitively to refiſt 
or hinder it. Let it be conſidered what 
there will be that cannot but moſt cer- 
tainly hinder any ſuch production. To 
this purpoſe we are to conſider, That 
it is a vaſt power which ſo generally 
moves the diffuſed matter of the Uni- 
verſe. 

Hereof make an eſtimate by conſide- 
ring what is requiſite to the continual 
whirling about of ſuch huge bulks as 
this whole maſſie globe of earth (accor- 
dingto ſome:) Or, which is much more 
ſtrange, the Sun (according to others) 
with that unconceiveably ſwift motion 
which this ſuppoſition makes neceſſary, 
together with the other Planets, and 
the innumerable heavenly Bodies be- 
ſides, that are ſubject to the laws of a 
continual motion. Adding hereto how 
mighty a power it is which muſt be ſuf- 
ficient to all the productions, motions, 
and actions of all other things. 

Again, conſider that all this motion, 
and motive power muſt have ſome 
ſource and fountain diverſe from the 


dull and ſluggiſn matter moved thereby, 
unto which it already hath appeared 


impoſſible it ſnould originally and eſſen- 


tially belong. 


Next 
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Next that the mighty acłive being, 
which hath been proved neceſſarily erl. 
ent, and whereto it muſt ſirſt belong, if 
we ſuppoſe it deſtitute of the ſelf-mode- 
rating principle of Wiſdom and Coun- 
ſel, cannot but be always exerting its 
motive power, invariably and to the 
ſame degree: that is, to its very utmoſt, 
and can never ceaſe or fail to do ſo. For 
its act knows no limit but that of its 
power (if this can have any) and. its 
power is eſſential to it, and itseffence is 
neceſſary. bee" 

Further that the motion impreſt upon 
the matter of the univerſe muſt hereup- 
on neceſſarily have received a continual 
increaſe, ever ſince it came into being. 

That ſuppoſing this motive power to 
have been exerted froni eternity, it muſt 


have been increaſed long ago to an in- 


finite excefs. | 

That hence the coalition of the par- 
ticles of matter for the forming of 
any thing had been altogether impoſ- 
fible. For let us ſuppoſe this exerted 
motive power to have been, any inſtant, 
but barely ſufficient for ſuch a formati- 


on, becauſe that could not be diſpatcht 


in an inſtant, it would by its conti- 


nual momently increaſe, be grown ſo 
over- ſufficient, as in the zext ſtant, to 


dliſſipate 
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diſſipate the particles, but now begin- 
ning to unite. 5 

At leaſt, it would be moſt apparent, 
that if ever ſuch a frame of things as 
we now behold, could have been pro- 
duc d; that motive power, increaſed to 
ſo infinite an exceſs, muſt have ſhatter- 
ed the whole frame in pieces, many 
an age ago; or rather, never have 


permitted, that ſuch a — we call 
. ; 


an age, could poſhbly have 

Our experience gives us not to ob- 
ſerve any ſo deſtructive, or remarkable 
changes, in the courſe of nature. And 
this (as was long ago foretold) is the 
great argument of the Atheiſtical ſcof- 
fers in theſe latter days, that things are 
as they were from the beginning of the Crea- 
tion to this day. But let it be ſoberly 
weigh'd, how it is poſſible the general 
conſeſtency , which we obſerve things 
are at, throughout the univerſe, and 
their ſteady orderly poſture, can ſtand 
with this momently increaſe of moti- 
on. 
And that ſuch an increaſe could not 
(upon the ſuppoſition we are now op- 
poſing) but have been, is moſt evident. 
For, not to inſiſt that nothing of inpreſt 
motion is ever loſt, but only imparted to 
other things (which, they that ſuppoſe 


it, 
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it do not therefore ſuppoſe, as if they 
thought, being once impreſt, it could 
continue of its ſelf, but that there is a 
conſtant, equal, fupply from the firſt 
mover) we will admit that there is a conti- 
nual decreaſe, or loſs, but never to the 
degree of its continual increaſe. For 
we ſee when we throw a ſtone out of 
our hand, whatever of the impreſt 
force it do impart to the air, through 


which it makes its way, or not being re- 


ceiv'd, vaniſhes of it (elf, it yet retains 
a part a conſiderable time, that carries 
it all the length of its journey, and all 
does not vaniſh, and die away on the 
fudden. ' Therefore when we here con- 
ſider the continual momently renewal 
of the ſame force always neceſſarily go- 
ing forth from the ſame mighty Agent, 
without any moderation, or reſtraint ; 
every following impetus doth fo imme- 
diately overtake the former, that what- 
ever we can ſuppoſe loſt, is yet ſo abun- 


dantly over- ſupplyed, that upon the 


whole, it cannot fail to be ever growing, 
andto havegrown to that all-deſtroyin 


excels before-mentioned. Whence there- 


fore that famed reſtorer and improver 
of ſome principlesof the ancientPhiloſo- 
phy, hath ſeen a neceſſity to acknow- 
ledge it, as a manifeſt thing, That 
| God 
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“ God himſelf is the univerſal and pri- 
mary cauſe of all the motions that are 


* inthe world, who in the beginningcrea- par: 2. 


* ted matter, together with motion and 
* reſt; and doth now by his ordinary con- 
* courſe only, continue ſomuch of moti- 
on and teſt in it, as he firſt put into it. 
„For (faith he) we underſtand it as a 
perfection in God, not only that he 
is unchangeable in himſelf, but that 
* he works after a moſt conſtant and 
* unchangeable manner. So that, ex- 
e cepting thoſe changes, which either 
* evident Experience, or Divine Reve- 
* lation renders certain, and which we 
* know or believe to be without change, 
* in the Creator, we ought to ſuppoſe 
* none in his Works, leſt therebyany 
* inconſtancy ſhould be argued in him- 
* ſelf. Whereupon he grounds the 
laws, and jules concerning motion, 
which he afterwards lays down, where- 
of we referr'd to one, a little above. 

It is therefore evident, that as with- 
out the ſuppoſition of a Fn tyres Be- 
ing there could be no ſuch thing as 
motion, So without the ſuppoſition 
of an Intelligent Being (that is, that the 
ſame Being be both ſelf active, and in- 
telligent) there could be no regular mo- 
tion ; ſuch as is abſolutely neceſſary - 

ene 
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the forming, and continuing. of any 
the compacted, bodily ſubſtances, which 
our eyes behold every day: Tea, or of any 
whatſoever, ſuppoſe we their figures, or 
ſhapes, to be as rude, de formed, and uſe- 
leſs, as we can imagine; muchleſs, ſuch 
as the exquiſtte compoſitions, and the ex- 
act order of things, in the, Univerſe, 
do evidently require, and diſcover. 


HI. And if there were no ſuch thing 
carried in this ſuppoſition, as is poſtive- 
ly adverſe, to what is ſuppoſed, ſo as 
moſt certainly to hinder it (as we ſee 
plainly there is) yet the meer want of 
what is neceſſary to ſuch a production, 
is enough to render it impoſſible, and 
the ſuppoſition of it abjurd. For it is 
not only abſurd to ſuppoſe a producti- 
on, which ſomewhat ſhall certainly re- 
ſiſt, and hinder; but which wants a 
cauſe to effect it; And it is not Jefs ab- 
ſard to ſuppoſe it effected by a manifeſt- 
ly inſufficient and unproportionable 


cauſe, than by one at all. For as no- 


thing can be produced without a cauſe, fo 
no cauſe can work above or beyond its 
own capacity, and natural aptitude. What- 
ſoever therefore is aſcribed to any 


cauſe, above and beyond its ability, 4 


that ſurpluſage is aſcribed to no cauſe at 
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all. And ſo an effect, in that part at 
leaſt, were ſuppoſed without a cauſe. 
And if then it follow when an effect is 
produced, that it had a cauſe ; why 
doth it not equally follow, when an 
effect is produced, having manifeſt cha- 
racers of wiſdom and defign upon it, 
that it had a wiſe and deſigning canſe ? If 
it be ſaid, there be ſome fortuitous or 
caſual (at leaſt undeſigned) producti- 
ons, that look like the effects of wiſdom 
and contrivance, but indeed are not, 
as the Birds ſo orderly and ſeaſonably 
making their Neſts, the Bees their Comb, 
and the Spider its Web, which are ca- 
pable of no defign. That exception 
needs to be well proved before it be ad- 
mitted; and that it be plainly demonſtra- 
ted, both that theſe creatures are not 


capable of deſign ; and that there is 


not an univerſal deſigning cauſe, from 
whoſe directive as well as operative in- 
fluence, no imaginable effect, or event 
can be exempted; (In which caſe it 
will no more be neceſſary, that every 
creature that is obſerved ſteadily to 
work towards an end ſhould, it ſelf, de- 
ſign, and know it; than that an Arti- 
ficers tools ſhould know what he is do- 
ing with them, but if they do not, tis 
plain he muſt.) And ſurely it lies up- 

2 on 
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on them who ſo except, to prove in 
this caſe what they ſay, and not be ſo 
precarious as to beg. orthink us ſo eaſie, 
as to grant ſo much, only becauſe they 
have thought fit to ſay it, or would 
fain have it ſo. That is, that #h:s, or 
that ſtrange event happened, without a- 


ny deſigning cauſe. 


IV. But however, I would demand 
of ſuch as make this exception whe- 
ther they think there be any effect at all, 
to which a deſigning cauſe was neceſſary? 
or which they will judge impoſſible to 
have been, otherwiſe, produced; than 
by the dire41on, and contrivance of 
wiſdom and counſel ?. I little doubt but 
there are thouſands of things, laboured 
and wrought by the hand of man, con- 
cerning which they would preſently, 
upon firſt fight, pronounce, they were 
the effects of ill, and not of chance: 
yea, if they only conſidered their frame, 
and ſbape, though they, yet, underſtood 
not their ſe, and end. They would 
ſurely think (atleaſt) ſome effecls or o- 
ther, ſufficient to argue to us a deſgn- 
ing canſe. And would they but ſoberly 
conſider and reſolve, what characters or 


foot ſteps of wiſdom, and deſign might 


be reckon d ſufficient to put us out of 
doubt : | 
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doubt; would they not, upon compar- 
ing, be brought to acknowledge; there 
are no where any, more conſpicuous 
and manifeſt ; than in the things daily 
in view, that go ordinarily, with us, 
under the name of the works of nature? 
whence it is plainly conſequent, that 
what men commonly call »niverſal Na- 
ture, if they world be content no long- 
cr to lurk in the darkneſs of an obſcure, 
and uninterpreted word; they muſt 
confeſs is nothing elſe but common Pro- 
vidence,that is the univerſal power, which 
is every where active in the world, in 
conjunction with the znerring wiſdom, 
which guides and moderates all its ex- 
ertions and operations; or the wiſdon: 
which dire&s and governs that power, 
Otherwiſe, when they ſee cauſe to ac- 
knowledge that ſuch an exact order 
and diſpoſition of parts, in very neat 
and elegant compoſitions, doth plain- 
ly argue wiſdom and skill in the con- 
trivance; only they will diſtinguiſh and 
ſay, it is ſo in the effetts of art; but 
not of nature. What is this but to de- 
ny in particular, what they granted in 
eneral ? to make what they have ſaid 
ignifie nothing, more than if they had 
ſaid, ſuch exquiſite order of parts is the 
effect of wiſdom, where it is the effect of 


F 3 wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, but it is not the effect of wiſ- 
dom, where it is not the effect of wiſ- 
dom? and to triſie, inſtead of giving a rea- 
ſon, why things are ſoand ſo? Andwhence 
take they their advantage for this trifling, 
or do hope to hide their folly in it; but 
that they think, while what is meant by 
art, is known, what is meant by nature, 
cannot be known? But if it be not known, 
how can they tell but their diſtinguiſhing 
members are co-incident,and run intoone? 
yea, and if they would allow the thing it 
ſelfto ſpeak, and the effect to confeſs, and 
dictate the name of its own cauſe; how 
plain is it that they do run into one, and 
that the expreſſion imports no impro- 
priety which we ſome where find in 
Cicero, The art of Nature, or rather that 
nature is nothing elſe but Divine Art, at 
leaſt in as near an analogy as there can 
be, between any things Divine and Hu- 
mane? For, that this matter (even the 
thing it ſelf, waving for the preſent 
the conſideration of names) may be 
a little more narrowly diſcuſs'd, and 
ſearch'd into: Let fome curious piece 
of workmanſhip be offered to ſuch a 
Sceptick's view, the making whereof 
he did not ſee, nor of any thing like it, 
and we will ſuppoſe him, not told that 
this was made by the hand of any man, 
Cigt# BITS 361 * L nor 
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nor that he hath any thing to guide his 
judgment, about the way of its becom- 
ing what it is; but only his own view of 
the thing it ſelf ; and yet he ſhall pre- 
ſently without hefitation pronounce, 
This was the effeF of much skill. IT would 
here enquire why do you ſo pronounce ? 
or what is the reaſon of this your judg- 
ment? ſurely he would not ſay, he hath 
no reaſon at all for this ſo confident, 
and unwavering determination. For 
then he would not be determined, but 
ſpeak by chance, and be indifferent to 
ſay that, or any thing elſe. Some- 
what or other there muſt be, that, 
when he is askt, 7s this the effect of ill > 
ſhall ſo ſuddenly, and irreſiſtibly capti- 
vate him into an aflent, that it 7s, that 
he cannot think otherwiſe. Nay if a 
thouſand men were askt the ſame que- 
ſtion, they would as nndonbtingly ſay 
the ſame thing? and then, ſince there 
is a reaſon for this judgment; what 
can be deviſed to be the reaſon; but 
that there are ſo manifeſt characters, and 
evidences of ill in the compoſure, as 
are not attributable to any thing elſe ? 
Now here I would further demand, is 
there any thing in this reaſon, yea, or 
no? Doth it it ſignifie any thing, or is 
it of any value to the purpoſe for 
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which it is alledg'd ? ſurely it is of ve- 
ry great, in as much as, when it is con- 
ſidered, it leaves it not in a mans pow- 
er, to think any thing elſe, and what 
can be ſaid more potently, and efficaci- 
ouſly to demonſtrate ? But now, if thzs 
reaſon ſignifie any thing, it ſignifies thus 


much; that whereſoever there are equal 


characters, and evidences of Skill (atleaſt 
where there are equal) a sþ:i/Iful Agent 
muſt be acknowledged. And ſo it will 
(in ſpight of cavil) conclude niverſal- 
ly (and abſtractly from what we can 
ſuppoſe diſtinctly ſignified by the terms 
of Art, and Nature ) that whatſoever 
effect hath ſuch, or equal characters of 
ill upon it, did proceed from a s&il- 
ful canſe: That is, that if this effect be 
ſaid to be from a skilful cauſe, as ſuch 
(viz. as having manifeſt characters of 
Sill upon it) then, every ſucheffect (vix. 
that hath equally manifeſt characters of 
Skill upon it.) muſt be, with equal reaſon, 
concluded to be from a skilful cauſe. 
We will acknowledge ill to ad, and 
wit to contrive, very diſtinguiſhable 
things, and in reference to ſome works 
(as the making ſome curious automaton, 
or ſelf: mov ing Engine) are commonly 
lodge d in divers ſubjects, that is the con- 
trivance exerciſes the wit, and invention 


of 
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of one, and the making, the manual dex- 
terity and ill of others. But the ma- 
nifeſt characters of both, will be ſeen 
in the effect. That is the curious ela- 
borateneſs of each ſeveral part ſhews the 
latter, and the order, and dependance of 
parts, and their conſpiracy to ane com- 
mon end, the former. Each betokens 
deſign (or at leaſt the Smith or Carpen- 
ter muſt be underſtood to deſign his 
own part, that is, to do, as he was 
directed.) Both together, do plainly be- 
ſpeak an Agent, that knew what he did. 
And that the thing was not done by 
chance, or was not the caſual product, 
of only being buſie at random, or 
making a careleſs (tir, without aiming at 
any thing. And this, no man that 
is in his wits, would upon fight of the 
whole frame, more doubt to aſſent un- 
to, than that two and two make four. 
And he would certainly be thought 
mad, that ſhould profeſs to think, 
that only by ſome one's making a blu- 
{tering ſtir among ſeveral ſmall frag 
ments of braſs, iron, and wood theſe 
parts happened to be thus curiouſly for- 
med, and came together into this frame, 

af their own accord. | 
Orleſt this ſhould be thought to in- 
timate too rude a . of 
their 
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their conceit, who think this world 
to have fallen into this frame and or- 
der, wherein it is, by the agitation of 
the moving parts, or particles of matter, 
without the direction of a wiſe mover ; 
and that we may alſo make the caſe 
as plain as is poſhble to the moſt or- 
dinary capacity, we will ſuppoſe (for 
inſtance) that one who had never before 
ſeen a watch or any thing of that ſort, 
hath now this little engine firſt offered 
to his view; can we doubt, but he 
would upon the meer fight of its fi- 
gure, ſtructure, and the very curious 
workmanſhip which we will ſuppoſe 
appearing in it, preſently acknowledge 
the Artificers hand? But if he were al- 
ſo made to underſtand the »ſe and pur- 
poſe for which it ſerves; and it were 
diſtinctly ſhewn him, how each thing 
contributes, and all things, in this little 
fabrick, concur to this purpoſe , the 
exact meaſuring and dividing of time, 
by minutes, hours, and months, he 
would certainly both confeſs, and praiſe 
the great ingenuity of the firſt inventor. 
But now if a by-ſtander, beholding him 
in this admiration, would undertake to 
ſhew a profounder reach, and ſtrain of 
wit, and ſhould ſay, Sir, you are miſ- 
taken concerning the compoſition o 
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this ſo much admired piece,; it was 
not made or deſigned by the hand or 
Skill of any one; there were only 
an innumerable company of little 
atoms, or very {mall bodies, much 
too ſmall to be perceived by your 
ſenſe, that were buſily frisking, and 
plying too and fro, about the place of 
its nativity z and by a ſtrange chance 
(or a ſtranger fate, and the neceſſary 
laws of that motion which they were 
unavoidably put into, by a cretain boi- 
ſterous, undeſigning mover) they fell 
together into this ſmall bulk, ſo as to 
compoſe it into this very ſhape and fi- 
gure, and with this ſame number and 
order of parts, which you now behold. 
One ſquadron of theſe buſie particles 
(littlethinking what they were about) 


agreeing to make up one wheel , and 


another ſome other, in that proporti- 
on which you ſee. Others of them 
alſo falling, and becoming fixed, in ſo 
happy a poſture and ſituation, as to de- 
{cribe the ſeveral figures, by which the 
little moving fingers, point ont the 
hour of the day, and day of the month. 
And all conſpired to fall together, each 
into its own place, in ſo lucky a juncture, 
as that the regular motion failed not to 
enſue, which we ſee is now obſerved in 
. 16 : it. 
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it. What man is either ſo wiſe, or ſo 
fooliſh (for it is hard to determine whe- 
ther the exceſs, or defeF, ſhould beſt 
qualifie him to be of this faith) as to be 
capable of being made believe this 
piece of natural hiſtory ? And if one 
ſhould give this: account of the pro- 
duction of ſuch a trifle, would he not 
be thought in jeſt? But if he perſiſt, 
and ſolemnly profeſs that thus he takes it 
to have been, would he not be thought 
in good earneſt mad? And let but any 
ſober reaſon judge whether we have 
not unſpeakably more manifeſt mad. 
neſs to contend againſt in ſuch as ſup- 
poſe this world, and the bodies of 
living creatures, to have fallen into this 
frame, and orderly diſpoſition of parts 
wherein they are, without the direction 
of a wiſe and deſigning cauſe? And 
whether there be not an incomparably 
greater number of moſt wild and arbi- 
trary ſuppoſitions, in their fiction, than 
in this? Beſides the innumerable ſup- 
poſed repetitions, of the ſame ſtrange 

chances all the world over; even as 
numberleſs, not only as productions, 
but as the changes that continually hap- 
pen to all the things produced. And 
if the concourſe of atoms could make 
this world, why not (for it is but little 
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to mention ſuch a thing as this) a Porch, 
or a Temple, or an Houſe, or a City, (as 
Tully ſpeaks in the before recited place) 
which were leſs operous, and much 
more eaſie performances? 


V. It is not to be ſuppoſed that all 
ſhould be Aſtronomers, Anatomiſts, or 
natural Philoſophers that (hall read theſe 
lines. And therefore it is intended not 
to inſiſt upon particulars, and to make 
as little uſe as is poſſible of terme, that 
would only be agreeable to that ſuppoſe- 
tion. But ſurely ſuch general eaſie re- 
flections on the frame of the univerſe, 
and the order of parts in the bodies 
of all ſorts of living creatures, as the 
meaneſt, ordinary, underſtanding is ca- 
pable of, would ſoon diſcover incom- 
parably greater evidence of wiſdom, 
and deſign in the contrivance of theſe, 
than in that of a watch, or aclock. And 
if there were any whoſe underſtand- 
ings are but of that ſize and meaſure, 
as to ſuppoſe that the whole frame 
of the heavens ſerves to noother pur- 


poſe than to be of ſome ſuch uſe as that, 


to us mortals here on earth ; if they 
would but allow themſelves leaſure to 
think and conſider, might diſcern the 


moſt convincing and amazing diſco- 


veries 
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veries of wiſe contrivance and deſign 
(as well as of vaſteſt night, and power) 
in diſpoſing things into ſo apt a ſub- 
ſerviency to that meaner end. And 
that ſo exact a knowledge is had there- 
by of times and ſeaſons, days and years, 
as that the ſimpleſt Idiot in a Country, 
may be able to tell you, when the 


light of the Sun is withdrawn from his 


eyes, at what time it will return, and 
when it will look in at ſuch a window, 
and when at the other. And by what 
degrees, his days and nights ſhall either 
increaſe, or be diminiſhed. And what 

oportion of time he ſhall have for his 


abours in this ſeafon of the year, and 


what in that; without the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or fear that it ſhall ever fall out, other< 
wiſe.  * | | DD 
But that ſome, in later days, 'whoſe 
more enlarged minds have by diligent 
ſearch, and artificial helps, got clearer 
notices" (even than moſt of the more 
learned of former times) concerning the 
true frame and vaſtneſs of the Univerſe, 
the matter, nature, and condition 
of the heavenly bodies, their ſituation, 
order, and laws of motion; and the 
great probability of their ſerving to no- 
bler purpoſes, than the greater part of 
learned men, have ever dreamt " be- 
42 8 
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fore; That I ſay any of theſe ſhould 
have choſen it for the employment of 
their great intellects, to deviſe ways 
of excluding inte!lelual power from 
the contrivance of this frame of things, 
having ſo great advantages beyond the 
moſt of mankind beſides, to contem- 
plate and adore the great Author and 
Lord of all; is one of the greateſt won- 
ders that comes under our notice. And 
might tempt even a ſober mind, to pre- 
fer vulgar and popular ignorance, be- 
fore their learned , philoſophical de- 
liration. 1 > 


VI. Though yet, indeed, not; their 
Philoſophy, by which they would be 
diſtinguiſhed from the common ſort, 
but what they have in common with 
them,ought in juſtice to bear the blame. 
For is it not evident, how much ſoever 
they reckon themſelves exalted above 
the vulgar ſort; that their miſerable 
ſhifting in this matter proceeds only 
from what is moſt meanly ſo, i. e. their 
labouring under the oſt vulgar and 
meaneſt diſeaſes of the mind, diſregard of 
what is common, and an aptneſs to place 
more 1n the ſtrangeneſs of new, unex- 
pected, and ſurprizing events, than in 
things unſpeakably more — 

that 
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that are of every days obſervation ? 
Than which nothing agrues a more ab- 
jet, unphiloſophical temper. | 
For let us but ſuppoſe (what no man 
can pretend is more impoſſible, and 
what any man muſt confeſs is leſs con- 
fiderable, than what our eyes daily ſee) 
that in ſome part of the air, near this 
earth, and within ſuch limits, as that 
the whole Scene might be conveniently 
beheld at one view, there ſhould ſud- 
denly appear a little globe of pure fla- 
ming light reſembling that of the Sun, 
and ſuppoſe it fixt as a center to another 
body, or moving about that other, as 
its centre (as this or that hypotheſis beſt 
pleaſes us) which we could plainly per- 


ceive to be a proportionably-little earth, 


beautified with little Trees and Woods, 
flowry Fields, and flowing rivulets; 
with larger lakes into which theſe diſ- 


charge themſelves. And ſuppoſe we the 


other Planets all of proportionable big- 
neſs to the narrow limits aſſigned them, 
placed at their due diſtances, and play- 
ing about this ſuppoſed earth or Sun, 
ſo as to meaſure their ſnorter, and ſoon 
abſolved days, months, and years, or 
two, twelve, or thirty years, according 
to their ſuppoſed leſſer circuits. Would 
they not preſently, and with great a- 
mazement, 
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mazement, confeſs an intelligent con- 
triver and maker of this whole frame, 
above a Poſidoniut, or any mortal? 
And have we not in the preſent frame 
of things, a demonſtration of Wiſdom 
and Counſel, as far exceeding that 
which is now ſuppoſed, as the makin 
ſome toy, or bauble to pleaſe a child, is 
leſs an argument of wiſdom, than the 
contrivance of ſomewhat that is ofap- 
parent and univerſal uſe? Or, if we 
could ſuppoſe this preſent ſtate of 
things to have but newly begun, and 
aur ſelves pre-exiſtent, ſo that we could 
take notice of the very paſling of things 
out of horrid confuſion into the come- 
ly order they are now in, would not 
this put the matter out of doubt? 
(And that this "aro had once a begin- 
ning needs not be proved over again.) 
But might, what would yeſterday have 
been the effect of wiſdom, better have 
been brought about by chance five or 
ſix thouſand years, or any longer time 
ago? It ſpeaks not want of evidence 
in the thing, but want of confideration, 
and of exerciſing our underſtandings, if 
what were mew would not only con- 
vince but aſtoniſh, and what is old, of 
the ſame importance, doth not ſo much 
as convince ! 
G VII. 
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VII. And let them that underſtand 
any thing of the compoſition of an 
humane body (or indeed of any li- 
ving creature) but bethink themſelves 
whether there be not e contrivance, 
at leaſt, appearing in the compoſure of 
that admirable fabrick, as of any the 


moſt admired machine, or engine, deviſed 
and made by humane wit, and skill. If 


we pitch upon any thing of known and 
common uſe, as ſuppoſe again a 
Clock, or Watch, which is no ſooner 
ſeenthanitis acknowledg'd(as hath beep 
ſaid) the effect of a deſigning cauſe ; 
will we not confeſs as much, of the 
body of a man? Yea, what compariſon 
is there; when in the ſtructure of ſome 
one fingle member, as an hand, a foot, 
an eye, or car, there appears upon a 
diligent ſearch , unſpeakably greater 
curioſity, 1 we 2 the va- 
riety of parts, their exquiſite tion, 
or gf ue diſpoſition to the diſting 
uſes and ends theſe members ſerve for, 
than is to be ſeen in any Clock or 
Watch? Concerning which uſes of the 
ſeveral parts in mans body, Galen fo 
largely diſcourſing in ſeventeen Books 
inſerts on the by, this Epiphonema, up- 
on the mention of one Nen in- 

ance 
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ſtance of our moſt wiſe Makers provi- 
dent care; Unto whom (faith he) I 
** compoſe theſe Commentaries (mean- 
ing his preſent work of unfolding 
the uſeful figuration of the humane 
body) © as certain Hymns (or Songs of 
© praiſe) eſteeming true Piety more to 
* conſiſt in this, that I firſt may know, 
and then declare to others, his Wiſ- 
dom, Power, Providence and Good- 
* neſs, than in facrificing to him many 
* Hecatombs.---And in the ignorance 


d3 


© whereof there is greateſt impiety, ra- ,,, f 
CC "22S ” mn | . 
ther than in abſtaining from Sacri- I. 1. 


* fice. Nor (as he adds in the cloſe of 
* that excellent work) is the moſt per- 
* fe& natural Artifice to be ſeen in 


* man only, but you may find the like 


* induſtrious. defign and wiſdom of the 
* Author, in any 9 creature which 
* you ſhall pleaſe to diſſect. And by bow 
© much the leſs it is, ſo much the greater 
* admiration ſhall it raiſe in you, which 
* thoſe Artiſts ſhew that deſcribe ſome 
great thing (contractedly) in a very 


< ſmall ſpace : As that perſon (faith he) 


* who lately engraved Phaeton carried in 
* his Chariot, with his four horſes, up- 
on a little Ring. A moſt incredible 
* fight ! But there is nothing in matters 
* of this nature, more ſtrange than in 
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* the ſtructure of the leg of a Flea ? 
(How much more might it be ſaid of 
all its inward parts?) Therefore (as he 
adds) © The greateſt commodity of 
* ſuch a work, accrues not to Phyſiciant, 
but to them who are ſiudions of na- 


© ture, viz. the knowledge of our Ma- 
© kers perfection, and that (as he had 


© ſaid a little above) it eſtabliſhes the 


* principle of the moſt perfe# Theology; 
2 hieb "Theology (ſaith he) is — 
more excellent than all Medicine. 

It were too great an undertaking, 
and beyond the deſigned limits of this 
diſcourſe (though it would be to excel- 
lent purpoſe, if it could be done with- 
out amuſing terms, and in that eaſie, fa- 
miliar way as to be capable of com- 
mon uſe) to purſue, and trace diſtinct- 
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ly the prints and foot-ſteps of the ad- 


mirable Wiſdom, which appears in the 
ſtructure and frame of this outer Tem- 


x Cor. 6. ple. (For even our bodies themſelves 


are ſaid to be the Temples of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt.) And to dwell, a while, in the 
contemplation, and diſcovery of thoſe 
numerous inſtances of moſt apparent, 
ungainſayable ſagacity, and providence, 
which offer themſelves to view in every 
part and particle of this fabrick, How 


moſt commodiouſly all things are or- 


dered 
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dered in it? with bow ſtrangely cau- 
tious circumſpection and fore ſight, not 
only deſtructive, but even (perpetually) 
vexatious and, afflicting incongruities 
are avoided, and provided againſt ? To- 
poſe our ſelves upon the ſundry obvi- 
ous queſtions, that might be put for the 
evincing of ſuch provident foreſight. 
As for | inſtance, how comes it to paſs 


that the ſeveral parts, which we find 


to be double in our bodies, are not 


fngle only? is this altogether by chance? 


That there are two eyes, ears, noſtrils, 
hands, feet, G c. what a miſerable ſhift- 
leſs creature had man been, if there 
had only been allow'd him one foot? a 
ſeeing, hearing, talking, unmoving 
ſtatue? That the hand is divided in- 
to fingers? thoſe ſo conveniently ſitu- 
ate, one in ſo fitly oppoſite a poſture 

to: the reſt? TY 
And what if ſome one pair, or other, of 
theſe parts had been univerſally wanting? 
The hands, the feet, the eyes, the ears. 
How great a miſery hadit inferr'd upon 
mankind? and is it only a caſuality that it 
is not ſo? That the back Bone is compo- 
ſed of ſo many joynts (twenty four, be- 
ſides thoſe of that, which is the baſes, 
and ſuſtainer of the whole) and is not 
all of a piece, by which ſtooping, or 
| TEK 
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any motion of the head or neck, di- 

vers from that of the whole body, had 

been altogether impoſſible > That there 

is ſuch variety and curioſity in the 

ways of joyning the bones er in 

that, and other parts of the body? That 

5.144; in ſome parts, they are joyned by meer 
Kiolanus. Adherence of one, to another, either with, 
or without an intervening medium, and 

both theſe ways, ſo diverſly. That o- 

thers are faſtened together by proper 
joynting, ſo as to ſute and be accom- 
panied with motion, either more ob- 
ſcure, or more manifeſt. And this, 
either by a deeper, or more ſuperficial 
inſertion of one bone into another, or 

by a mutual inſertion, and that fo dif- 


ferent ways. And that all theſe ſhould | 


be ſo exactly accommodated to the 
ſeveral parts, and »ſes to which they 
belong, and ſerve. Was all this with- 
out deſign ? who that views the curious 
and apt texture of the eye, can think 
it was not made oz purpoſe to ſee with, 
* 7 and the ear, upon the like view, for 
think that hearing? when ſo many things muſt 
ert inten : concur that theſe actions might be per- 
end in formed by theſe organs, and ate found 
making a re | e e Chong 
window to ſee through, and that nature intended none in 
making an eye to ſee with; as Campanella in that rapturous 
diſcourſe of his Atheiſmus triumphatus. F 
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to do ſo? Or who can think that the 
ſundry little engines belonging to the 
eye were not made with deſign to move 
it upwards, downwards, to this 
fide, or that, or whirl it about, as 
there ſhould be occaſion ; without 
which inſtruments, and their appen- 


. 


dages, no ſuch motion could have been? 
who, that is not ſtupidly perverſe, can 
thinkthatthe ſundry inwardparts(which 

it would require a volume diſtinctly to 

__ ſpeak of, and but to mention them, 

and their uſes, would too unproporti- 
onably ſwell this part of this Diſcourſe) 

were not made, purpoſely, by a de- 
ſigning Agent, for the ends they ſo 

aptly and conſtantly ſerve for; the want 

of ſome one among divers whereof, or 

but a little miſplacing, or if things had 

been but a littleiotherwiſe than they are, 

had inferr'd an impoſſibility, that ſuch 

a creature as man could have ſubſiſted, 

or been propagated upon the face of 

the earth. As what if there had not „ „ 
been ſuch a receptacle prepared as the deſt oor 
ſtomach is, and ſo formed, and placed wee cor- 
as it is, to receive and digeſt neceſſary %, —4 
nutriment? Had not the whole frame ftatin 
of man beſides been in vain ? Or what 4e, 
if the paſſage from it downward , Seneca (on 
had not been made ſomewhat, a little — 
| Bt. | G 4 CET IR way, 
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way, aſcending, ſo as to detain a con- 
venient time, what is received, but that 
what was taken in, were ſuddenly tranſ- 
mitted ? it is evident the whole ſtru- 
cture had been ruin d as ſoon as made. 
What (to inſtance in what ſeems ſo 
ſmall a matter) if that little cover had 
been wanting at the entrance of that 
paſſage through which we breath ? (the 
depreſſion whereof, by the weight of 
what we eat or drink ſhuts it, and pre- 
vents meat and drink from going down 
that way) had not unavoidable ſuffo- 
cation enſued 2 And who can number 
the inſtances that might be given befides? 
Now when there is a concurrence of fo 
many things abſolutely neceſſary (con- 
cerning which the common ſaying is as 
applicable, more frequently wont to be 
applied to matters of morality, Good- 
neſs is from the concurrence of all cauſes, 
evil, from any defeF) each ſo aptly and 
opportunely ſerying its own proper uſe, 
and all, one common end : Certainly to 
ſay that ſo manifold, ſo regular, and 
ſtated a,ſubſerviency, to that end, and the 
end it ſelf, were undeſigned, and things 
caſually fell out thus, is to ſay we 
know, , or care not what. 
We will only before we cloſe this 
conſideration, concerning the meer * 
| EL 6 
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of an humane body (which hath been fo 
haſtily and ſuperficially propoſed, offer 
a ſuppoſition which is no more ſtrange 


(excluding the vulgar notion by which 


nothing is ſtrange, but what is not com- 
mon) than the thing it ſelf; as it. actu- 
ally is, viz. That the whole more ex- 
ternal covering of the body of a man 
were made inſtead of skin, and fleſh, of 
ſome very tranſparent ſubſtance, flexible 
but clear as very Cryſtal ; thro which, 
and the other more inward (and as tranſ- 
parent) integuments, or enfoldings, we 
could plainly perceive the ſituation, and 
order of all the internal parts, and how 
they each of them perform their diſtin& 
offices. If we could diſcern the conti- 
nual motion of the blood, how it is 
conveyed, by its proper conduits, trom 
its firſt ſource and fountain, partly 
downwards to the lower intrails (if ra- 
ther it aſcend not from thence, as at 
leaſt, what afterwards becomes bloud 
doth) partly upwards, to its admirable 
elaboratory, the heart : where it is re- 
fined, and furniſhed with freſh vital 
ſpirits, and ſo tranſmitted thence, by 
the diſtin# veſſels, prepared for this 
purpoſe ; could we perceive the curi- 
ous contrivance of thoſe little doors, 
by which it is let m, and out; on 175 
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fide and on that ; the order and courſe 
of its circulation, its moſt commodious 
diſtribution, by two ſocial chanels, or 
conduit-pipes that every where accom- 
pany one another throughout the body, 
Could wo diſcern the curious artifice of 
the brain, its ways of purgation ; and 
were it poſſible to pry into the ſecret 
chambers, and receptacles of the leſs, or 
more pure ſpirits there; perceive their 
manifold conveyances, and the rare tex- 
ture of that net commonly call'd the 
wonderful one. Could we behold the 
veins, arteries, and nerves, all of them 
ariſing from their proper and diſtinct 
originals z and their orderly diſperſion 
for the moſt part, by pairs, and conju- 
gations, .on this fide, and that, from 
the middle of the back, with the cu- 
riouſly wrought branches, which ſup- 
poſing theſe to appear duly diverſified, 
as ſo many more duskiſh ſtrokes in this 
tranſparent frame, they would be found 
to make throughout the whole of it; 
were every ſmaller fibre thus made at 
once diſcernible; eſpecially thoſe in- 


numerable threds into which the ſpinal 


marrow. is diſtributed at the bottom of 
the back: and could we through the 
ſame medium, perceive thoſe numerous 
little machines made to ſerve unto vo- 

luntary 
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luntary motions (which in the whole 


BY 


y are computed by ſome, to the © 


number of four hundred and thirty, or 
thereabouts, or ſo many of them as ac- 
cording to the preſent ſuppoſition could 
poſſibly come in view) and diſcern their 
compoſition ; their various and ele- 
gant figures, round, ſquare, long, tri- 
argulyt, G c. and behold them do their 
offices, and ſee how they ply to and 
fro, and work in their reſpective places, 
as any motion is to be performed by 
them. Were all theſe things, I fay, 
thus made liable to an eafte and di 
ſtint view; who would not admiring- 
ly cry out, how fearfully and wonderfully 
an 7 made? And ſure there is no man 
| ſober, who would not, upon ſuch a 
ſight, pronounce that man mad, that 
ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch a production to 
have been a meer undeſigned caſualty. At 
leaſt, if there be any thing in the world, 
that may be thought to carry Juſfciently 
convincing evidences in it, of its hav- 
ing been made induſtriouſſy, and on 
purpoſe, not by chance, would not 
this compoſition, thus offered to view, 
be eſteemed to do ſo much more ? Yea, 
and if it did only bear upon it character: 
equally evidential, of wiſdom and de- 
ign, with what doth certainly ſo, tho 

in 
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in the loweſt degree, it were ſufficient 
to evince our preſent purpoſe. _ For if 
one ſuch; inſtance, as this, would bring 
the matter no higher, than to a bare 
equality, that would at leaſt argue a 
maker of man's body, as wiſe, and as 
properly deſigning as the Artificer of 
any ſuch ſlighter piece of workmanſhip, 
that may yet, certainly, be concluded 
the effect of skill and deſign. And then, 
enough might be ſaid, from other in- 
ſtances, to. manifeſt him unſpeakably ſu- 
periour. And that the matter would be 
brought, at leaſt, to an equality, up- 
on the ſuppoſition now made there can 
be no doubt, if any one be judge that 
hath not abjur'd his underſtanding, and 
his eyes together. And what then, if 
we lay afide that ſuppoſition (which 
only ſomewhat gratifies fancy, and ima- 
gination) doth that alter the caſe ? or is 
there the leſs of wiſdom, and contri- 


vance expreſſed in this work of forming 


mans body, only for that it is not ſo 
eaſily, and ſuddenly obvious to our ſight? 
Then we might with the ſame reaſon 
ſay, concerning ſome curious piece of 
carved work, that is thought fit to be 
kept lock d up in a Cabinet, when we 


. ſee it, that there was admirable work- 


manſhip ſhewn in doing it; but as ſoon 
5 as 
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as it is again ſhut up in its repoſitory, 
that there was none at all. Inaſmuch 
as we ſpeak of the objetive characlers of 
wiſdom, and deſign, that are in the 
thing it ſelf (though they muſt ſome way 
or other come under our notice, other- 
wiſe we can be capable of arguing no- 
thing from them, yet) ſince we have 
ſufficient aſſurance, - that there really are 
ſuch characters in the ſtructure of the 
body of man, as have been mentioned, 
and a thouſand more than have been 
thought neceſſary to be mentioned here: 
It is plain that the greater or leſs faci- 
lity of finding them out ; ſo that we 
be at a certainty that they are (Whe- 
ther by the ſlower and more gradual 
ſearch of our own eyes; or by relying 
upon the teſtimony of ſuch as have 
purchaſed themſelves that ſatisfaction by 
their own labour and diligence) is meer- 
ly accidental to the thing it ſelf we are 
diſcourſing cf: And neither adds to, 
nor detracts from the rational evidence 
of the preſent argument. Or if it do 
either, the more abſtruſe paths of Di- 
vine Wiſdom in this as in other things) 
do rather recommend it the more to 
our adoration and reverence, than if 
every thing were obvious, and lay o- 
pen to the firſt glance of a more * 
leſs 
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leſs eye. The things which we are ſure 
(or may be, if we do not ſhut our eyes) 
the wiſe Maker of this world hath done, 
do ſufficiently ſerve to aſſure us that 
he could have done this alſo, that is, 
have made every thing in the frame 
and ſhape of our bodies conſpicuous in 
the way but now ſuppoſed, it he had 
thought it fit. He hath done greater 
things. And ſince he hath not thought 
that fit, we may be bold to ſay, the do- 
ing of it, would ſigniſie more trifling, 
and leſs deſign. It gives us a more a- 
miable and comely repreſentation of the 
Being we are treating of, that his works 
are leſs for oſtentation, than uſe. And 
that his Wiſdom and other Attributes 
appear in them, rather to the inſtrudli- 
on of ſober, than the gratification of vain 
minds. 

We may therefore confidently con- 
clude that the figuration of the hu- 
mane body, carries, with it, as mani- 
feſt unqueſtionable evidences of deſign, 
as any piece of humane artifice, that 
moſt confeſſedly, in the judgment of 
any man, doth ſo. And therefore, had 
as certainly, a deſigning cauſe. We 
may challenge the world to ſhew a d:/- 
parity ; unleſs it be that the advantage 
is unconceivably great, on our fide. 

| — 
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For would not any one that hath not 
abandon'd at once both his reaſor, and 


his modeſty, be aſham'd to confeſs and Ter 


Tentam 


admire the skill that is ſhewn in mak- p;,jco- 
ing a Statue, or the picture of a man, that Tesla. 


( as one ingenioufly ſays ) is but the 
ſhadow of his kin, and deny the wiſ- 
dom that appears in the compoſure of 
his body it ſelf, that contains ſo nume- 
rous and ſo various engines, and inſtru- 
ments, for ſundry. purpoſes in it, as that 
it is become an art, and a very lauda- 
ble one, but to diſcover and find out the 
art, and skill, that is ſhewn in the con- 
trivance and formation of them. 


VIII. It is in the mean time ſtrange 
to conſider from how different and con- 
trary cauſes it proceeds, that the wiſe 
contriver of this fabrick hath not his 
due acknowledgments on the account of 
it. For with ſome, it proceeds from 
their ſupine and drowſie ignorance, and 
that they little know, or think what 
prints, and foot - ſteps of a Deity they 
carry about them, in their bone and 
fleſh, in _ part and vein and limb. 


With others (as if too much learning 
had made them mad, or an exceſs of 
light had ſtruck them into a moapiſh 
blindneſs) theſe things are ſo well 


known 
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known and ſeen, ſo common and obvious, 
that they are the leſs regarded. And 
becauſe they can give a very punctual 
account that things are ſo, they think it, 
now, not worth the conſidering, how 
they come to beſo. They can trace all 
theſe hidden paths and foot-ſteps, and 
there fore all ſeems very eaſie; and they 
give over wondring. As they that would 
detract from Columbu#'s acquiſts of glory 
by the diſcovery he had made of Ameri- 
ca; by pretending the atchievement was 
eaſie; whom he ingeniouſly rebuk d, 
by challenging them to make an egg 
ſtand erect, alone, upon a plain 
table; which when none of them 
could do, he only by a gentle bru- 
ſing of one end of it makes it ſtand on 
the table without other ſupport, and 
then tells them this was more eaſie than 
his Voyage into America, now they had 
ſeen it done; before, they knew not 
how to go about it. Some may think 


the contrivance of the body of a man, 


or other animal, eaſie, now they know 
it ; but had they been to proje& ſuch a 
model without a pattern, or any thin 
leading thereto ;- how miſerable a loſs 
had they been at? How eaſie a confeſſi- 
on had been drawn from them of the 
finger of God ;, and how filent a —_— 
| ion 
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ſion to his juſt triumph over their, and 
all humane wit! when as the moſt ad- 
mired performances in this kind, by a- 
ny mortal, have been only faint and in- 
finitely diſtant imitations of the works 
of God. As is to be ſeen in the ſo 
much celebrated exploits of Poſidoni- 
us, Regiomontanus, and others of this 
ort. 


IX. And now if any ſhould be either 
ſo incurably blind as not to perceive, 
or ſo perverſly wilful as not to acknow- 
ledge an — of Wiſdom in the 
frame and figuration of the body of an 
animal (peculiarly of man) more than 
equal to what appears in any the moſt 


exquiſite piece of humane artifice, and 


which no wit of man can ever fully 
imitate; although as hath been ſaid an 
acknowledg d equality would ſuffice to 
evince a wiſe maker thereof; yet be- 
cauſe zt is the exiſtence of God we are 
now ſpeaking of; and that it is there- 
fore not enough to evince, but to mag- 
nifie the wiſdom we would aſcribe to 
him: we ſhall paſs from the parts and 
frame to the conlideration of the ore 
principal powers, and functions of terre- 
ſtrial creatures; aſcending from ſuch as 
agree to the leſs perfect orders of theſe, 
H to 
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to thoſe of the more perfect, viz. of 
man himſelf. And ſurely to have been 


the Author of faculties that ſhall enable 
to ſuch functions, will evidence a wiſ- 
dom that defies our imitation, and will 
diſmay the attempt of it. 

We begin with that of growth. Many 
ſorts of rare engines we acknowledge 
contrived by the wit of man, but who 
hath ever made one that could grow ? 
or that had init a ſelf- improving pow- 
er? A tree, an herb, a pile of graſs may 
upon this account challenge all the 
world to make ſuch a thing. That is 
to implant the power of growing into 
any thing to which it doth not natively 
belong, or to make a thing to which i: 


doth. 


By what art would they make a ſeed? 
and: which way would they inſpire it 
with a ſeminal form? And they that 
think this whole globe of the earth was 
compacted by the caſual (or fatal) co- 
alition of particles of matter, by what 
2agick would they conjure ſo many to 
come together as ſhould make one clod? 
we vainly hunt with a lingering mind 
after Miracles, if we did not more vain- 
ly) mean by them nothing elſe but o- 
velties, we are compaſs'd about with 
ſuch. And the greateſt miracle is, that 

we 
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we ſee them not. Lou with whom the 
daily productions of nature (as you call 
it) are ſo cheap, ſee if you can do the 
like, Try your skill upon a Rofe. Yea, 

but you muſt have pre- exiſtent matter? 
But can you ever prove the Maker of 
the world had ſo? or even defend the 
poſſibility of uncreated matter? And 
ſuppoſe they had the free grant of all 
the matter between the crawn of their 
head and the Moon, could they tell what 
to do with it? or how to manage it, 
ſo as to make it yield them one fng)e 
flower, that they mightglory in, asrlicir 
own production ? 

And what mortal man, that hathrea- 
ſon enough about him to be ſerious, 
and to think a while, would not even 
be amaz'd at the Miracle of Nutrition ? 
or that there are things in the world 
capable of pouriſhment, or who would 
attempt an imitation here? or not de- 
ſpair to perform any thing like it. That 
is to make any nouriſhable thing? Are 


we not here infinitely out- done? Do 


not we ſee our ſelves compaſs d about 
with wonders, and are we not our ſel- 
ves ſuch, in that we ſee, and are crea- 
tures, from all whoſe parts there is a 
continual defluxion, and yet that re- 


ceive a conſtant gradual ſupply, and re- 
H 2 nova- 
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novation, by which they are continu- 
ed in the ſameſtate ! As the Buſh burn- 
ing, but not conſumed. Tis eaſie to 
ive an artificial frame to a thing that 

| gradually decay, and waſt, till it 
quite be gone, and diſappear. You 
can raiſea ſtructure of Snow, that would 
ſoon do that. But can your manual 
$kill compoſe a thing, that like our bodies, 
ſhall be continually melting away, and 
be continually repaired, through ſo long 
a tract of time? Nay, but you can tell 
how it is done, you know in what me- 
thod, and by what inſtruments food is 
received, concocted, ſeparated, and ſo 
much as muſt ſerve for nouriſhment, 
turned into chyle, and that into bloud, 
firſt groſſer, and then more refined, and 


that diſtributed into all parts for this f 
purpoſe. Tea, and what then? there- 


fore you are as wiſe as your Maker? 
could you have made ſuch a thing as 
the ſtomach, a liver, an heart, a vein, 


an artery? or are you ſo very ſure, 
what the digeſtive quality is? or if you 
are, and know what things beſt ſerve 
to maintain, to repair, or ſtrengthen it, 
who implanted that quality? both 
where it is ſo immediately uſeful, or in 
the other things you would uſe for the 
ſervice of that? or how, if ſuch things 


had 
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had not been prepared to your hand, 


would you have deviſed to perſwade 
the particles of matter into ſo uſeful and 
happy a conjuncture, as that ſuch a qua- 


lity might reſult? or (to ſpeak more 


ſutably to the moſt) How, if you had 
not been ſhewn the way, would you 
have thought it were to be done, or 
which way would you have gone to 
work, to turn eat and drink, into fleſh 
and bloud ? 

Nor is propagation of their own kind, 
by the creatures that have that faculty 
implanted in them, leſs admirable, or 
more poſſible to be imitated by any hu- 
mane device. Such productions ſtay in 
their firſt deſcent. Who can, by his 
own contrivance, find out a way, of 
making any thing, that can produce 
another like it ſelf. What 2 did 
ever man invent, that had #his power ? 


And the ways and means, by which it 


is done, are ſuch (though he that can 
do all things well knew how to com- 
paſs his ends by them) as do exceed 
not our underſtanding only, but our 
wonder. | 

And what ſhall we ſay of ſport aneons 
motion wherewith we find alſo creatures 
endowed that are ſo mean and deſpica- 
ble in our eyes (as well as our ſelves) 


H3 that 
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that is, that ſo filly a thing as a fly, a 
gnat, Ge, ſhould have a power in it 


to move it ſelf, or ſtop its own motion, 


at its own pleaſure ! How far have all 
attempted imitations in this kind fallen 
ſhort of this perfection? and how much 
more excellent a thing 1s the ſmalleſt 
and moſt contemptible inſe&, than the 
moſt admired machine we ever heard or 
read of (as Archytas Tarentinus his Dove 
ſo anciently celebrated, or more lately 
Regiomontanus his Fly, or his Eagle, or 
any the like.) Not only as having this 
peculiar power, above any thing of this 
ſort, but as having the ſundry other pow- 
ers, beſides, meeting in it, whereof 
theſe are wholly deſtitute. 

And ſhould we go on to inſtance fur- 
ther in the ſeveral powers of ſenſation, both 
external and internal, the various in- 
ſtincts, appetitions, paſſions, ſympa- 
thies, antipathies, the powers of memory, 
and (we might add of ſpeech.) that we 
ang the inferiour orders of creatures, 
2 jer generally furniſh'd with, or ſome 
of them, as to this laſt, diſpos d unto. 
How ſhould we even over- do the pre- 
ſent buſineſs? and too needleſly inſult 
over humane wit (which we muſt ſup- 
pole ta have already yielded the cauſe) 
in challenging it to produce, and offer 
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to view, an hearing ſeeing-engine, that 
can imagine, talk, is capable of hunger, 
thirſt, of deſire, anger, fear, grief, &*c. 
as its own creature, concerning which 
it may glory and fay, I have done 
this ? 

Is it ſo admirable a performance, and 
ſo ungainſayable an evidence of skill 
and wiſdom, with much labour and 
long travail of mind, a buſie, reſtleſs, a- 
gitation of working thoughts, the often 
renewal of fruſtrated attempts, the va- 
rying of defeated trials ; this way and 
that, at length to hit upon, and by 
much pains, and with a ſlow gradual 
progreſs, by the uſe of who can tell 
how many ſundry ſorts of inſtruments 


or tools, managed by more (poſſibly) 


than a few hands, by long hewing, ham- 
mering, turning, filing to compoſe one 
only ſingle machine of ſuch a frame, 
and ſtructure, as that by the frequent re- 
inforcement of a skilful hand, it may be 


capable of ſome (and that, otherwiſe, 


but a very ſhort livd) motion: And 
is it no argument, or effect of wiſdom, 
ſo eaſily, and certainly, without labour, 
error, or diſappointment, to frame, both 
lo infinite a variety of kinds ; and fo in- 
numerable individuals of every ſuch kind 


of living creatures, that cannot only, 
H 4 with 
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with the greateſt facility, move them- 
ſelves, with ſo many ſorts of motion, 
downwards, upwards, to and fro, this 
way or that, with a progreſſive, or cir- 
cular, a ſwifter, or a ſlower motion, 
at their own pleaſure; but can alſo 
grow, propagate, ſee, hear, deſire, joy, 
@c. Is this no work of wiſdom, but 
only blind, either, fate, or chance? of 


how ſtrangely perverſe, and odd a com- 


plexion is that underſtanding (if yet it 
may be called an underſtanding) that 
can make this judgment | 


X. And they think they have found 
out a rare knack, and that gives a great 
relief to their diſeaſed minds, who have 
learn'd to call the bodies of living crea- 
tures (even the humane not excepted) 
by way of diminution, machines or a 
ſort of automatons Engines. F 

But how little cauſe there is to hug, 
or be fond of, this fanſie, would plain- 
ly appear. 

If ff, we would allow our ſelves 
leiſure to examine, with how ſmall pre- 
tence, this appellation is ſo placed, and 
applied. And zext, if it be applied 
rightly, to how little purpoſe it is al- 
ledg'd; or that it ſignifies nothing to 
the excluſion of divine wiſdow, from the 
formation of them. And 
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And for the firſt, becauſe we know 
not a better, let it be confidered how p. cartes 
defettive , and wnſatisfying the account 7-/oni- 
is, which the great and (juſtly admi-,,7+.1. 4. 
red) maſter in this faculty, gives, how qu alibi. 
divers of thoſe things, which he would 
have to be ſo, are performed only in the 
mechanical way. 

For though his ingenuity muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in his modeſt exception of 
ſome nobler operations, belonging to our 
ſelves, from coming under thoſe rigid, 
neceſſitating laws ; yet certainly, to the 
ſevere enquiry, of one not partially ad- 
dicted to the ſentiments of ſo great a 
wit, becauſe they were his, it would 
appear there are great defeFs, and many 
things yet wanting, 1n the account which 
is given us, of ſome of the wearer of 
thoſe functions, which he would attri- 
bute only to organix d matter, or (to 
uſe his own expreſſion) to the confor- 
mation of the members of the body, and 
the courſe of the ſpirits, excited by the 
heat of the heart, &C. 

For howſoever accurately he deſcribes 
the in(truments and the way, his account 
ſeems very little ſatisfying of the priz- 
ciple, either of ſpontaneous motion, or of 
ſenſation, 


As 
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As to the for wer, though it be very 
apparent that the muſcles, ſeated in that 
oppoſite poſture wherein they are, moſt- 
ly found paired, throughout the body, 
the nerves, and the animal ſpirits in the 
brain, and (ſuppoſe we) that glandule 
ſeated in the inmoſt part of it, are the 
inſtruments of the motion of the Limbs 
and the whole body ; yet, what are all 
theſe to the prime cauſation, Or much more, 
to the ſpontaneity of this motion? And 
whereas, with us, (who are acknow- 
ledged to have ſuch a faculty indepen- 
dent on the body) an a of will doth 
ſo manifeſtly contribute; ſo that, when 
we will, our body is moved with ſo ad- 
mirable facility, and we feel not the 
cumberſome weight of an arm to be 
lift up, or of our whole corporeal bulk, 
to be moved this way. or that, by a 
{lower, or ſwifter motion. Yea, and 
when as alſo, if we will, we can, on the 

ſudden, in a very inſtant, ſtart up, out 
of the moſt compoſed, ſedentary po- 
ſture, and put our ſelves, upon occaſion, 
into the moſt violent courſe of motion, 
or action. But, if we have no ſuch will, 
though we have the ſame agil ſpirits 
about us, we find no difficulty, to keep 
in a poſture of reſt; and are, for the 
molt part, not ſenfible of any endeavour 

or 
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or urgency of thoſe active particles, as 
it tney were hardly to be reſtrained 
from putting us into motion ; and a- 
gainſt a reluctant act of our will, we are 
not moved but with great difficulty 2 
them, that will give themſelves, and xs, 
the trouble. This being, I ſay, the 
caſe with ws ; and it being alſo obvious 
to our obſervation, that it is ſo very 
much alike, in theſe mentioned reſpects, 
with brute creatures, how unconceiva- 
ble is it, that the directive principle of 
their motions, and ours, ſhould be fo 
vaſtly, and altogether unlike > ( whatſo- 
cver greater perfection is required, with 
us, as to thoſe more noble, and perfect 
functions, and operations which are 
found to belong to us.) That is, that in 


ue, an act of will (ſhould ſignifie ſo very 


much, and be, for the moſt part, veceſ- 
ſary to the beginning, the continuing, 
the ſtopping, or the varying of our mo- 
tions, and in them, nothing life it, nor 


any thing elſe beſides only that corporal 5 
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principle, which he aſſigns as common to i, s 


them and vs, the continual heat in the 
heart (which he calls a ſort of fire) nou- 
riſhed by the bloud of the veins; the in- 
ſtruments of motion, already mention d, 
and the various repreſentations and im- 
preſſions of external oljecte, as there To 

elſe· 
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Princip. elſewhere, he expreſſes himſelf! upon 
Pbiloſobh. , . 

Pypric. Which laſt (though much is undoubted- 
c. 4. Diſ- ly to be attributed to it) that ſo main 
ſertat. 4 4 ſtreſs, ſhould be laid, as to the diver- 
ſifying of motion, ſeems ſtrange; when 
we may obſerve ſo various motions of 
ſome filly creatures, as of a fly, inour 
window, while we cannot perceive, and 
can ſcarce imagine, any change in exter- 
nal objects about them: yea, a ſwarm 
of flies, ſo variouſly frisking, and ply- 
ing to and fro, ſome, this way, others, 
that ; with a thouſand diverſities, and 
interferings in their motion : and ſome 
reſting; whilethings are in the ſame ſtate, 
externally, to them all. So that what 

ſhould cauſe, or ceaſe, or ſo ſtrangely vary 
ſuch motions , is, from thence, or any 
thing elſe he hath ſaid, leftunimaginable. 
As it is much more, how, in creatures of 
much ſtrength, as a Bear or a Lion, a paw, 
ſnould be moved ſometimes, ſo gently, 
and ſometimes with ſomighty force, only 
by meer mechaniſm, without any directide 
principle, that is not altogether corporal, 
But moſt of all how the ſtrange regulari- 
n ty of motion, in ſome creatures, as of 
the Spider in making its web, and the 
like, ſhould be owing to uo other, than 
ſuch cauſes as he hath aſſigned of the mo- 
tions, in general , of brute * 
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And what though ſame motions of our 
own, ſeem wholly involuntary (as that 
of our eye-lids, in the caſe which he 


ſuppoſes) doth it therefore follow they 9. p,7. 
mult proceed from a principle only cor- art. 1. 


oral? as if our ſoul had no other act 
8 to it, but that of willing? 
which he doth not down-right ſay; 
but that it is its only, or its chief ad; 
and if it be its chief ad only, what hin- 
ders but that ſuch a motion may proceed 
from an act, that is not chief? or that 
it may have a power, that may, ſome- 
times, ſtep forth into act (and in great- 
er matters than that) without any for- 
mal, deliberated, command, or directi- 


on of our will. So little reaſon is there 


to conclude, that all our motions con- 
mon to us, with beaſts, or even their 
motions themſelves, depend on nothing 
elſe, than the conformation of the mem 
bers, and the courſe which the ſpirits, excit- 
ed by the heat of the heart, do naturally 
follow, in the brain, the nerves, and the 
muſcles, after the ſame manner with the 
motion of an automaton, &c. 

But as to the matter of ſenſation, his 
account ſeems much more defective, and 
unintelligible, that is, how it ſhould be 


performed (as he ſuppoſes every thing 


common to us with beaſts may be) with- 


ont 
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ont a foul. For, admit that it be (as 
who doubts but it is) by the inſtruments 
which he aſſigns, we are ſtill to ſeek 
what is the ſentient , or what uſeth theſe 
inſtruments, and doth ſentire, or exer- 
ciſe ſenſe by them? That is, ſuppoſe it 
be performed in the brain, and that (as 
he ſays) by the help of the zervec, 
which from thence, like ſmall ſtrings, 
are ſtretcht forth unto all the other mem- 
bers; ſuppoſe we have the three things 
to conſider in the zerves, which he re- 
cites; Their interiour ſubſtance, which 
extends it ſelf like very ſlender threds 
from the brain to the extremities of all 
the other members into which they are 


knit. The very thin little s&ins, which 


incloſe theſe, and which being conti- 


nued, with thoſe that inwrap the brain, 


do compoſe the little pipes which con- 
tain theſe threds ; and laſtly, the animal 


ſpirits, which are convey'd down from 


the brain through theſe pipes. Yet 
which of theſe is moſt ſabſervient unto 


ſenſe > That he undertakes elſewhere 


to declare, viz. that we are not to 
think ( which we alſo ſuppoſe ) ſome 
nerves to ſerve for ſenſe, others for moti- 
on only, as ſome have thought, but that 
the incloſed ſpirits ſerve for the motion 
of the members, and thoſe little threds 

(alſo 
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(alſo incloſed_) for ſenſe. Are we yet 
any nearer our purpoſe? Do theſe 
ſmall threds ſentire? are theſe the things 
that ultimately receive, and diſcern, the 
various impreſſions of objects? And 
ſince they are all of one ſort of ſubſtance, 
how comes it to paſs that ſome of them 
are ſeeing threds, others hearing threds, 
others taſting, &c. Is it from the divers 
and commodious figuration of the or- 
gans unto which theſe deſcend from 
the brain? But though we acknow- 
ledge, and admire, the curious, and ex- 
quiſite, formation of thoſe organs, and 
their moſt apt uſefulneſs (as organs or in- 
ſtruments ) to the purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned; yet what do they 
ſigniſie without a proportionably apt, 
and able Agent to uſe them, or Percipi- 
ent to entertain and judge of the fe- 
veral notices, which by them 'are only 
tranſmitted from external things? Thatis, 
ſuppoſe we a drop of never ſo pure and 
tranſparent liquor, or let there be ee, 
diverſly tinctured, or coloured, and (leſt 
they mingle ) kept aſunder by their 
diſtinct. infolding coats, let theſe en- 
compats one the other. and, together, 
compoſe one little ſhining globe: are 
we fatisfied that now this curious pret- 


ty ball can ſee? nay, ſnppoſe we it ne- 
ver 


. 
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ver ſo conveniently fituate, ſuppoſe we 
the forementioned ſtrings faſtned to it, 
and theſe, being hollow , well reple- 
niſht with as pure air, or wind, or 
gentle flame as you can imagine ; yea, 
and all the before deſcribed little threds 


to boot, can it yet do the feat? nay, 


ſuppoſe we all things elſe to concur, 
that we can ſuppoſe, except a living 
principle ( call that by what name you 
will) and is it not ſtill as uncapable of 
the act of ſeeing, as a ball of clay, or a 
pebble ſtone? or can the ſubſtance 
of the brain it ſelf perform that or any 
other a& of ſenſe. (For it is ſuperfluous 
to ſpeak diſtinctly of the reſt) any more 
than the pulp of an apple, or a diſh of 
curds ? So that, trace this matter whi- 


ther you will, within the compaſs of 
your aſſigned limits, and you are ſtill 


at the ſame loſs, range through the 


whole body, and what can you find but 


fleſh, and bones, marrow, and bloud, 
ſtrings and threds, humour and vapour; 
and which of theſe is capable of ſenſe ? 
Theſe are your materials and ſuch like, 
order them as you will, put them into 
what method you can deviſe, and ex- 
cept you can make it /zve, you cannot 
make it ſo much as feel, much leſs per- 
form all other acts of ſenſe beſides, un- 


to 
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to which, theſe tools alone, ſeem as 
unproportionable, as a plough-ſhare to 
the moſt curious ſculpture, or a pair 
of tongs to the moſt melodious mu- 
ſick. 

But how much more unconceivable 
it is that the figuration, and concur- 
rence, of the foremention d organs, can 
alone, ſuffice to produce the ſeveral paſ- 
ſions of love, fear, anger, &c. whereof 
we find ſo evident indications in brute 
creatures, it is enough but to hint. And 
( but that all perſons do not read the 
ſame Books) it were altogether unneceſ- 
ſary to have ſaid ſo much; after fo 
plain demonſtration already extant, that 


matter, howſoever modified, any of the In Doctor 
More's 


mention d ways , is uncapable of ſenſe. 
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Nor would it ſeem neceſſary to at- f the 


tempt any thing in this kind, in parti- 


_ cular and direct oppoſition to the very 
peculiar ſentiments of this moſt ingeni- 
ous Author ( as he will undoubtedly 
be reckon'd in all ſucceeding time) who 
when he undertakes to ſhew what ſenſe 
is and how it is performed, makes it 
the proper buſineſs of the Soul, com- 
prehendsit under the name of Cogit ation; 
naming himſelf a thinking thing, adds by 
way of queſtion, what 1s that? and 


. ing, 


Mncip. 

: Phil. part. 

anſwers, a thing doubting, underſtand- 4. 189. 
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ing, affirming, denying, willing, nilling, 
and alſo imagining, and exerciſing ſenſe, 
ſays expreſly it is evident to all, that it 
is the Soul, that exerciſes ſenſe, not the 
body, in as direct words as the ſo much 
celebrated Poet of old. The only won- 
der is, that under this general name of 
Cogitation he denies it unto Brutes ; un- 
der which name, he may be thought leſs 
fitly to have included it, than to have 
affirmed them uncapable of any thing, 
to which hat name ought to be appli- 
ed; as he doth not only affirm, but 
eſteems himſelf, by moſt firm reaſons, to 
have proved“. 
And yet that particular reaſon ſeems 
a great deal more pious, than it is cogent ; 
which he gives for his chooſrrg this par- 
ticular way of differencing brutes, from 
humane creatures, viz. leaſt any preju- 
dice ſhould be done to the doctrine of 
the humane ſouls immortality : There be- 
ing nothing, as he truly ſays, that doth 
more eaſily turn off weak minds, from the 
path of virtue; than if they ſhould think 
the ſouls of brutes, to be of the ſame na- 
ture with our .own ; and therefore that no- 
thing remains to be hoped, or feared, af 
ter this life, more by us, than by flies or 
piſmires. For, ſure there were other 
ways of providing againſt that anger 
ides 
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beſides tliat of denying them ſo much 


as ſenſe (other than meerly organical, Re ſexte. 


as he ſomewhere alleviates the harſhneſs 
of that poſition, but withouttelling us 
what uſeth theſe organs) and the making 
them nothing elſe, but well formed ma- 
chines. 

But yet if we ſhould admit the pro- 
priety of this appellation, and acknow- 
ledge (the thing it ſelf intended to be 
lignified by it) that all the powers be- 
longing to meer brutal nature are pure- 
ly mechanical, and no more; To what 
purpoſe is it here alledg'd? or what 
can it be underſtood to fignitie? what is 
loſt from our cauſe by it ? And what 
have Atheiſts whereof to glory? For 
was the contrivance of theſe machines 
theirs s were they the Authors of this 


rare invention, or of any thing like it? or 


can they ſhew any product of humane 
device, and wit, that ſhall be capable 
of vying with the ſtrange powers of 
thoſe machines? or can they imagine 
what ſo highly exceeds all huxrane ill, 
to have fallen by chance, and without 
any contrivance or deſign at all, into a 
frame capable of ſuch powers and ope- 


- rations ? 


It they be machines, they are (as that 


 free-ſpirited Author ſpeaks) to be con- 


I 2 ſidered 
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ſidered as 4 ſort of machine made by 
Piſert. qe the hand of God, which is by infinite 


degrees better ordered, and hath in it 
more admirable motions, than any that 
could ever have been formed by the art 
of man. Yea, and we might add, fo 
little diſadvantage would accrue to the 


preſent cauſe (what ever might to ſome | 


other) by this conceſſion, that rather 
(if it were not a wrong to the cauſe, 
which juſtly diſdains we ſhould alledge 
any thing falſe, or uncertain for its ſup- 
port) this would add much, we will 
not ſay to its victory, but to its triumph, 
that we did acknowledge them nothing 
elſe than meer mechanical contrivances. 
For, ſince they mult certainly either be 


ſuch, or have each of them a ſoul to | 


animate, and inable them to their 
ſeveral functions; it ſeems a much 
more eaſie performance, and is more 
conceivable, and within the nearer 
reach of humane apprehenſion, that 
they ſhould be furniſh'd with ſuch à one, 
than be made capable of ſo admirable 
operations without it; and the former 
(though it were not a ſurer) were a 
more amazing, unſearchable, and leſs 
comprehenſible diſcovery of the moſt 
tranſcendent wiſdom, than the latter. 


XI. But 


vn. 
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* | XI. But becauſe whatſoever comes 
under the name of cogitation properly 


= taken, is aſſigned to ſome higher cauſe, | 
hs than mechaniſm ; and that there are 


o operations 9 to man, which 
he lay claim to a rea onable Soul, as the 
immediate principle, and author of them; 
we have yet this further ſtep to ad- 
e, Vance; that is to conſider the moſt a 
ge Parent evidence we have of a wiſe de- ; 
8 ſigning Agent, in the powers, and na- | 
ture, of this more excellent, and (a- 
4 | mong things more obvious to our no- 
tice) the nobleſt of his produttions. 
And were it not for the ſlothful neg- 
+» | leftof the moſt to ſtudy themſelves; we 
ſhould not here need to recount, unto 


e „102 c - 


= men, the common, and well-known abi- f 
ch! ier, and excellencies, which peculiar- | 
=}. ly belong to their own nature; They : 
* might take notice without being told, a 
. that firſt, as to their intellectual faculty, | 
„ they have ſomewhat about them, that 


le | aan think, underſtand, frame notions 
of things, that can rectifie, or ſupply, 

the falſe, or defective repreſentations, 

8 which are made to them by their exter- 

oN | nal ſenſes, and fanfles ; that can con- 
| 


ceive of things far above the reach and 
ſphere of ſenſe, the moral good, or evil 
| I 3 "> 
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of actions or inclinations, what there 
is in them of refitude, or pravity : 
whereby they can animadvert, and 
caſt their eye. inward upon themſelves. 
Obſerve the good, or evil, acts or in- 
clinations, the knowledge, ignorance, 
dulneſs, vigour, tranquility, trouble, 
and generally, the perfections, or im- 
perfections, of their on minds. That 
can apprehend the general natures. of 
things, the future exiſtence of what, yet, 
is not, with the future appearance of that, 


tons, which, as yet, appears not. 


Of which laſt ſort of power, the con- 
fident aſſertion no nan can have a con- 
ception of the future, needs not, againſt 
our experience, make us doubt; eſpe- 
cially being inforced by no better, than 
that pleaſant reaſon there ſubjoyn- 
ed, for, the future is not yet; that 
is to ſay, becauſe it is future; and ſo 
(which 1s all this reaſon amounts to) 
we cannot conceive it, becauſe we can- 
not. For though our conceptions of 
former things, guide us in forming noti- 
ons of what is future, yet ſure our con- 
ception of any thing as future, is much 
another ſort. of conception, from what 
we have of the ſame thing as paſt, | as 
appears from its different effects; for 
if an objeck be apprehended good, we 
, conceĩve 
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conceive: of it as paſs with ſorrow, as 
future with hope and joy. If evil, with 
joy as paſt, with fear and ſorrow, as 
future. 

And (which above all the reſt diſ- 
covers and magnifies the intellectual 
power of the humane ſoul) that they 
can form a conception (howſoever im- 
perfect) of this abſolutely: perfe# Being, 
whereof we are diſcourſing. Which 
even they. that acknowledge not its 
exiſtence , cannot deny; except they 
will profeſs themſelves blindly, and at 
a venture, to deny they know not 
what ? or what they have not ſo much 
as thought of ? 

They may take notice of their pow- 
er of comparing things, of diſcerning 
and making a judgment of their agree- 
ments, and diſagreements, their propor- 
tions, and diſproportions to one another. 
Of affirming, or denying, this, or that, 
concerning ſuch, or ſuch things; and 
of pronouncing with more, or leſs 
confidence, concerning the truth or fal- 
ſhood of ſuch affirmations or negati- 
ons. 

And moreover of their power of ar- 
guing, and inferring one thing from a- 
nother, ſo as from one plain, and evi- 
dent principle, to draw forth a long 

- I 4 chain 
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chain of conſequences, that may be diſ- 
cerned to be linked therewith. | 

They have withal to conſider the 
liberty and the large capacity of the hu- 
mane will; which, when it is its ſelf, 
rejects the dominion of any other, than 
the ſupreme Lord; and refuſes ſatisfatt;- 
on in any other, than the ſupreme and 
moſt comprehenſive, good. 

And upon, even, ſo haſty , and 
tranſient a view, of a thing furniſhed 
with ſuch powers and faculties ; we have 
ſufficient occaſion to bethink our ſelves; 
How came ſuch a thing as this, into be- 
ing? whence did it ſpring, or to what 
original doth it owe it ſelf. 

More particularly we have here two 


things to be diſcourſed: 


Firſt, that notwithſlanding ſo highex- 
cellencies, the ſoul of man doth 
yet appear to be a cauſed being, that 
ſometime had a beginning. 

| Secondly; That by them, it is ſuffici- 
ently evident, that it owes it felt 
to a wiſe, and intelligent cauſe. 


As tothe former of theſe, we need ſay 
the leſs, becauſe that ſort of Atheiſts 
with whom 'we have chiefly now to 
do, deny not humane fouls to _ 
7 1 
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had a beginning, as ſuppoſing them to | 
be produced by the bodies they animate | 
by the ſame generation, and that ſuch 
generation did ſometimes begin. That 
only rude and wildly moving matter was 
from eternity, and that by infinite al- 
terations, and commixtures, 1n that e- 
ternity, it fell at laſt into this orderly 
frame and ſtate, wherein things now are; 
and became prolifick, ſo as to give be- 
ginning to the ſeveral ſorts of living 
things, which do now continue to pro- 
pagate themſelves. The mad folly of 
which random fancy we have been ſo 
largely contending againſt hitherto. 
The other ſort who were for an eternal 
ſucceſſion of generations, have been ſuf. 
ficiently refuted by divers others, anꝗ 
partly by what hath been already ſaiꝗ 
in this diſcourſe ; and we may further 
meet with them ere it be long. We, 
in the meantime find not any profeſſing, 
Atheiſm, to make humane ſouls, as ſuch 
neceſſary and ſelf-originate beings. 

Yet it is requiſite to conſider not on- 
ly what perſons of Atheiſtical perſwa- 1 
ſions have ſaid, but what alſo they poſ- 4 
ſibly, ay ſay. And moreover ; ſome, 7 
that have been remote from Atheiſm, g 
have been prone, upon the contempla- 
tion of the excellencies of the humane 


foul, 
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ſoul, to over-magnifie, yea and even 
no leſs, than deiſie it. Tis therefore 
needful to ſay ſomewhat in this matter. 
For if nothing of dire#, and down-right 
Atheiſm had been defigned, The raſh 
hyperboles (as we will charitably call 
them) and unwarantable rhetorications 
of theſe latter, ſhould they obtain to be 
lookt upon and received, as ſevere, and 
ſtrict aftertions of Truth, were equally 
deſtructive of Religion-, as the others 
more ſtrangely bold, and avowed oppo- 
Sen. Ep. g. ſition to it. f | 
% ben, Such Imean, as have ſpoken of the 
aal Souls of men, as parts of God, one thing 
lia tele. with him; a particle of Divine breath; 
an extra&#, or derivation of himſelf. That 
The p, have not feared to apply to them his 
de Py - 
/54g0r6,ms Moſt” peculiar: attributes, or ſay that of 
concern- them, which is moſt appropriate, and in- 
ing whom 1 a K 
it is ſaig COmmunicably belonging to him alone. 
they were Nay, to give them his very name, and 
Admont Tay in plain words they were God. 


ad moniſh 

one ano- 

ther to take heed leſt they ſhould rent God in themſelves, My 
27 miy mi, &y aut, S Jamblich. de vit. Pythag, Plato, 
who undertakes to prove the immortality of the Soul by ſuch 
arguments as, if they did conclude any thing, would conclude 1x 
to be God, That it is the fountain, the principle [ 74/9, 4) 
& 74 | of motion; and adds that the principle is unbegotren, 
Cc. in Phadro. Makes it the cauſe of all things, and the ruler 
ot all, De Leg. I. 10. though his words there ſeem meant of tlie 
Soulof the world. Concerning which ſoul, atterwards, enquiring whe- 
ther all ought not to account it God? He anſwers, Yes certainly, 


except any! one be come to extreme madneſs. And whether 
5 P y , an 
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an identity were not imagined of our ſouls, with that of the 
world, or with God, is too much left in doubt; both as to him, 
and ſome of his followers. To ſay nothing of modern Enthuſi- 


aſts. 


Now it would render « Temple alike 
inſignificant, to ſuppoſe 0 worſhipper, as 
to ſuppoſe none who ſhould be worſhipped. 
And what ſhould be the worſhipper, 
when our ſouls are thought the ſame thing 
with what ſhould be the object of our 
worſhip? 

But methinks, when we conſider their 
neceſſitous, indigent ſtate, their wants 
and cravings, their preſſures, and groans, 
their grievances and complaints, we 
ſhould find enough to convince us they 
are not the ſelf-originate or ſelf-ſufficient 
being. And might even deſpair any 
ching ſhould be plain and eaſie to them, 
with whom it is a difficulty to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from God. Why are 
they in a ſtate which they diſlike? where- 
fore are they not full and ſatisfied? 
why do they wiſh, and complain, is 
this God-like ? But if any have a doubt 
hanging in their minds, concerning the 
unity of ſouls, with one another, or with 
the ſoul of the world, let them read 
what is already extant. And ſuppoſing 
them thereupon, diſtinct Beings ; there 
needs no more to prove them not to be 

RS  - 
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2 neceſſary, independent, uncauſed ones, 
timenopſu- than their ſubject ion to ſo frequent 
chia. changes; their ignorance, doubts, irre- 
— ſolution, and gradual progreſs to know- 
y . 1 a 
of tbe Soul. ledge, certainty, and ſtability in their 
mir. Bax- purpoſes; their very being united with 
pendic. yo theſe bodies in which they have been 
theReaſons hut a little while, as we all know; 
% Kell. whereby they undergo no ſerall change 
on, &c. (admitting them, to have been, pre- 
exiſtent) and wherein they experience 
ſo many. Lea, whether thoſe changes 
import any immutation of their very 
eſſence or no; the repugnancy being ſo 
plainly manifeſt of the very terms neceſ 
ſary and changeable. And inaſmuch as 
it is ſo evident that a neceſſary bein 
can receive no acceſſion to it ſelf; that 
it muſt always have, or keep it ſelf, af- 
ter the ſame manner, and in the ſame 
ſtate ; that if it be neceſlarily ſuch, or 
ſuch, (as we cannot conceive it to be, 
but we muſt, in our own thoughts, affix 
to it ſome determinate ſtate or other) it 
muſt be eternally ſuch, and ever in that 
particular unchanged ſtate. 
Therefore be the perfection of our 
ſouls as great, as our moſt certain know- 
ledge of them can poſſibly allow us to 
ſuppoſe it, tis not yet /o great, but that 
we muſt be conſtrained to confeſs them 


no 
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no neceſſary ſelf originate Beings, and 
by conſequence, dependent ones, that 
owe themſelves to fome canſe. 


XII. Nor yet (that we may paſs over 
to the other ſtrangely diſtant extreme) 
is the perfection of our ſouls jo little, 
as to require leſs than an intelligent cauſe, 
endow'd with the wiſdom which we aſ- 
ſert, and challenge, unto the truly neceſ- 
fary, uncauſed Being. 

Which, becauſe he hath no other ri- 
val, or competitor, forthe glory of this 
production, than only the fortuitous jumble 
of the blindly moving particles of matter; 
directs our enquiry to this ſingle point, 
whoſe image the thing 1 bears? 
or which it more reſembles, ſtupid, ſen- 
leſs, unative matter (or at the beſt only 
ſuppoſed moving,though no man,upon the 
Atheiſts terms can imagine how it came 
to be ſo) or the ative intelligent Being, 
whom we affirm the canſe of all things, 
and who hath peculiarly 4 him- 
ſelf, the Father of Spirits. 

That is we are to conſider whether 
the powers and operations belonging 
to the Reaſonable St do not plainly 


argue, 
1. That 
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I. That it neither riſes from, nor 7s 
meer matter; Whence it will be 
conſequent, it muſt have an effici- 
ent, divers from matter? 

2. That it owes it ſelf to an intelligent 

Efficient. 

As to the former, we need not deal 
diſtinctly and ſeverally concerning their 
original and their nature. For it they 
are not meer matter, it will be evident 
enough they do not ariſe from thence. 

So that all will be ſumm d up in this 
enquiry, whether Reaſon can agree to mat- 
ter conſidered alone or by its felf ? 

But here the caſe requires cloſer Diſ- 
courſe. For in order to this inquiry tis 
requilite the ſubject be determined, we 
inquire about. Th 

It hath been commonly taken for 
granted that all ſubſtance is either mat- 
ter, or mind. When yet it bath not 
been agreed what is the diſtin@ notion, 
of the one, or the other. And for the 
ſtating #heir difference, there is herein 
both an apparent difficulty, and nebeſſity. 

A difficulty ; For the ancient difference, 
that the former is extended, having 
parts lying without each other; the latter 
unextended, having no parts; is now 
commonly exploded, and, as it ſeems, 

rea- 
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reaſonably enough; Both becauſe we 
ſcarceknow how to impoſe it upon our 
ſelves, to conceive of a ind or Spirit, 
that is une xtended, or that hath no parte; 
and that, on the other hand, the atoms 
of matter, ſtrictly taken, muſt alſo be un- 
extended, and be without parts. 

And the difficulty of aſſigning the 
proper difference between theſe two, 1s 
further evident from what we experi- 
cnce how difficult it is to form any clear 
diſtin& notion of ſubſtance it ſelf (ſo to 
be divided into matter and ind) ſtript + 45 is wo 
of all its Attributes +. Tho, as that h tern in 
celebrated Author alſo ſpeaks , we can rare vic 
be ſurer of nothing, than that there is courſe of 


a real ſomewhat, that ſuſtains thoſe At- l. Kar 
tributes. ofHumane 
Under- 


Yet alſo, who ſees not a weceſſtty, of nage 
aſſigning a difference? For how abſurd pubtihca 
is it, to affirm, deny, or enquire, of what fiuce this 
belongs, or belongs not to watter, or 2 
mind, if it be altogether unagreed, 
what we mean by the one, or the other. 

That the former, ſpeaking of any 
continued portion of matter, hath parts 
«Fually ſeparable ; The other being ad- 
mitted to have parts too, but that cannot 
be actually ſeparated ; with the power of 
ſelf-contrattion , and ſelf-dilatation, a- 
ſcrib'd to this /atter, deny'd of the for- 


mer 
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mer, ſeem as intelligible differences, and as 
little liable to exception, as any we can 
think of. Beſides what we obſerve of 
dullneſs, inactivity, inſenſibility, in one 
ſort of ſubſtance; and of vigor, activity, 
capacity of ſenſation, and ſpontaneous 
motion, with what we can conceive of 
ſel vitality, in this latter ſort, i. e. that 
whereas matter is only capable of Ha- 
ving life imparted to it, from ſomewhat 
that lives of it ſelf, created mind or ſpi- 
rit, though depending for its being on 
the Supreme cauſe hath life eſſentially 
included in that being, ſo that it is inſe- 


parable from it, and it is the ſame thing 


to it, to live, and to be. But a meerly 
Materiate Being, if it live, borrows its 
life, as a thing foreign to it, and ſepara- 
ble from it. 

But if inſtead of ſuch diſtinction we 
ſhould ſhortly and at the next, have pro- 
nounced, that as ind is a cogitant ſub- 
ſtance, matter is incogitant ; How would 
this have ſquared with our prefent en- 
quiry? What Antagoniſt would have a- 
greed with us upon this ſtate of the que- 
ſtion? i. e. in effect, whether that can 
reaſon or think, that is incapable of reaſon 
or thought? ſuch, indeed, as have ſtudied 
more to hide a bad meaning, than expreſs 
agoed, have confounded the terms at- 

ter. 
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ter or body, and ſubſtance. But take we 
matter as contradiſtinguiſht to nd and 
ſpirit, as above deſcribed : and it is con- 
cerning this that we intend this enquiry. 

And here we ſhall therefore wave the 
conſideration of their conceits, concer- 
ning the manner of the firſt origination of 
men, who thought their whole being 
was only a production of the earth. Where- 
of the Philoſophical account deſerves as 
much laughter, inſtead of confutation, 
as any the moſt fabulouſly Poetical. 
That is, how they were formed (as al- 
ſo the other animals) in certain little 
bags, or wombs of the earth, out of 


which, when they grew ripe, they broke 

E — 
And only conſider what is ſaid of the Stag. 

conſtitution and nature of the humane ſoul 

it ſelf. Which is ſaid to be compos'd , ,. m 


of very well poli{h'd, F the ſinootheſt and be ſeen in 


the roundeſt atoms; and which are of e, 
the neateſt faſhion, and every way, you in &picu- 


muſt ſuppoſe, the beſt condition'd the rs — 
whole Country could afford ; of a more , Fe 
excellent zzake, as there is added, than EE AN- 
thoſe of the fire it ſelf. And theſe are #7 <7 


* 


the things you muſt know, which think, Nats, 
ſtudy, contemplate, frame ſyllogiſms, Ve- 
make Theorems, lay plots, contrive &“ 
buſineſs, act the Philoſopher, the Lo- 


K gician, 
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gician, the Mathematician, Stateſman, 
and every thing elſe (only you may ex- 
cept the prieſt, for of him there was no 
need.) 

This therefore is our preſent theme, 
whether ſuch things as theſe be capa- 
ble of ſuch, or any acts of reaſon, yea 
or no? 

And if ſuch a ſubject may admit of 
ſerious diſcourſe ; in this way it may be 
convenient to proceed, viz. either any 
ſuch ſmall particle, or atom (for our 
buſineſs is not now with Des Cartes but 
Epicurus) alone, is rational, or a good 
convenient number of them aſſembled, 
and moſt happily met together. It is 
much to be feared the former way will 
not do. For we have nothing to con- 
ſider in any of theſe atoms, in its ſoli- 
tary condition, beſides its magnitude, 
its figure, and its weight, and you may 
add alſo its motion (it you could deviſe 
how it ſhould come by it.) 

And now, becauſe it is not to be 
thought that all atoms are rational, for 
then the ſtump of a tree,or a bundle of 

ſtraw might ſerve to make a ſoul of, for 
ought we know, as good as the beſt) it 
is to be confidered by which of thoſe 
properties, an atom ſhall be entituled 
to the privilege of being rational, * 
the 
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the rational atoms be diſtinguithed from 
the reſt. Is it their peculiar magnitude, 
or ſize that ſo far ennobles them? Epi- 
curus would here have us believe, 
that the /eaſt are the fitteſt for this turn. 
Now if you conſider how little we muſt 
ſuppoſe them generally to be, according 
to his account of them ; That 1s that 
looking upon any of thoſe little motes a 
ſtream whereof you may perceive when 
the Sun ſhines in at a window, and he 
doubts not but many Myriads of even 
ordinary atoms, go to the compoſition 
of any one of theſe ſcarcely diſcerna- 
ble motes ; how ſportful a contempla- 
tion were it, to ſuppoſe one of thoſe 
furniſhed with all the powers of a rea- 
ſonable ſoul (though it's likely they 
would not laugh at the jeſt, that think 
thouſands of ſouls might be conveni- 
ently plac'd upon the point of a needle.) 
And yet, which makes the matter more 
admirable, that very few, except they 
they be very carefully pickt and choſen, 
can be found among thoſe many myriads, 
but will be too big to be capable of ratio- 
nality. Here ſure the fate is very hard, 
of thoſe that come neareſt the ſize, but 
only, by a very little too much cor- 


| | pulency, happen to be excluded, as un- 
|? worthy to be counted among the rati- 
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onal atoms. But ſure if all ſober rea- 

ſon be not utterly loſt and ſquandered 

away among theſe little entities, it muſt 
needs be judged altogether incomprehen- 

ſible, why, if, upon the account of meer 
littleneſs, any atom ſhould be capable 

of reaſon, all ſhould not be fo. (And 

then we could not but have a very ra- 

tional world.) At leaſt, the difference, 

in this point, being ſo very ſmall among 

them; and they being all ſo very little, 
methinks they ſhould all be capable of 

ſome reaſon, and have only leſs or more 

of it, according as they are bigger and 

leſs. But there is little doubt that ſingle 
property, of /eſs magnitude, will not 

be ſtood upon as the characteriſtical 
difference of rational, and irrational. 
Atoms; and becauſe their more or leis 
gravity is reckon d neceſſarily and ſo im- 
mediately to depend on that (for thoſe 

+ whers Atoms cannot be thought porous, but 
vet it falls very cloſely compacted each one with- 
our ſome- in it ſelf) this, it is likely, will as little 
-barcrol- be depended on *. And ſo their peculi- 
the leaſt (and conſequently the lighteſt) ſhould be thought fitter 
to be the matter of the rational ſou}, becauſe they are apteſt tor 
motion, when vet no other cauſe is aſſigned of their motion be- 
des their gravity, which cannot but be more as they are bigger 
tor no doubt if you ſhould try them in a pair of fcales, the 
biggeſt would be ſound to out- weigh) whence alſo it ſhould ſeem 
w follow, that the heavieſt having moſt in chem of that which 


is the caufe of motion, ſhould be the mioft moveable, and o 
by conſequence tlie biggeſt, 
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ar figure muſt be the more truſted to, 
as the differencing thing. And becauſe 
there is in this reſpect ſo great a vari- 
ety among this little ſort of People, or 
Nation as this Author ſomewhere calls 
them, whereof he gives ſo punctual an | 
account, f as if he had been the Gene- 


raliſſimo of all their Armies, and were long, oval, 
wont to view them at their Rendzevous, aas 
to form them into Regiments and ſqua- rough, ' 
drons, and appoint them to the diſtinct , 
ſervices he found them apteſt for. No þack'd, 


doubt it was a difficulty to determine &c- 


which fort of figure was to be pitcht on 
to make up the rational regiment. But 
ſince his power was abſolute, and there 
was none to gain-ſay or contradict, the 
round figure was judged beſt and moſt 
deſerving this honour. Otherwiſe a 
reaſon might have been asked (and it 
might have been a greater difficulty to 
have given a good one} why ſome o- 
ther figure might not have done as 
well z unleſs reſpect were had to fellow- 
Atoms, and that it was thought, they 
of this figure could better . for 
the preſent purpoſe; and that we ſhall 
conſider of by and by; we now pro- 
ceed on the ſuppoſition that, poſſibly 
a ſingle Atom by the advantage of 
this — might be judg d capable of 
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this high atchievement. And in that 
caſe, it would not be impertinent to en- 
quire, whether if an Atom were per- 
fectly round, and ſo, very rational; but 
by an unexpected miſadventure, it comes 
to have one little corner ſomewhere 
clapt on, it be hereby quite ſpoil'd of its 
rationality ? And again, whether one 
that comes ſomewhat near that figure, 
only it hath ſome little protuberancies 
upon it, might not by a little filing, or 
the friendly rubs of other Atoms be- 
come rational? And yet, now we think 
on't, of this improvement he leaves no 
hope, becauſe he tells us, though they 
have parts, yet they are ſo ſolidly com- 
padted that they are by no force capable 
of diſſolution. And ſo whatever their 
fate is in this particular, they muſt a- 
bide it without expectation of change. 
And yet, though we cannot really alter 
it for the better with any of them, yet 
we may think as favourably of the mat. 
ter as we pleaſe ; and for any thing that 


yet appears, whatever peculiar claim 


the round ones lay to rationality, we 
may judge as well (and ſhall not eaſily 
be diſprov'd) of any of the reſt. * 
Upon the whole, no one of theſe pro- 
perties, alone, is likely to make a ratio- 
114 Atom : What they will all do, meet- 
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ing together, may yet ſeem a doubt, 
That is, ſuppoſing we could hit upon 
one ſingle Atom, that is at once of a 
very little ſize, and conſequently very 
light and nimble, and moſt perfectly 


ſmooth, and unexceptionably round 


(and poſſibly there may be found a 
good many ſuch) will not this do the 
buſineſs? May we not now hope to 
have a rational ſort of people among 
them, that is, thoſe of this peculiar 
family, ortribe? And yet ſtill the mat- 
ter will be found to go very hard; for 
if we cannot imagine or deviſe how any 
one of theſe properties ſhould contribute 
any thing (as upou our utmoſt diſqui- 
ſition we certainly cannot) towards the 
power of reaſoning, it is left us alto- 
gether unimaginable how all theſe pro- 
perties together ſhould make a rational 
atom! There is only one relief remain- 
ing, that is, what if we add to theſe 


. other properties ſome peculiarly-brisk 
ſort of actual motion: For to be barely 


,oveable.will not. ſerve, inaſmuch as all 
are ſo; But will not aual motion (add- 


ed to its being irreprehenſibly, little, light, 


and round) eſpecially if it be a very 
freakiſh one, and made up of many odd. 
unexpected windings, and turns, effect 
the buſineſs ? Poſſibly it might do ſome: 
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thing to 4 Tual reaſoning, ſuppoſing the 
power were there before; far who can 
tell but the little thing, was fallen a- 
ſleep, and by this means its power might 
be awaken'd into ſome exerciſe ? But 
that it ſhould give the power it ſelf, is a- 
bove all comprehenſion. And there is 
nothing elſe to give it. Theſe thathave 
been mentioned, being all the prime 
qualities that are aſſigned to Atoms 
ſingly conſidered. All other that can 
be ſuppoſed, belonging to concrete bo- 
dies, that are compoſed of many of 
them meeting together.. 1 
And therefore hither in the next 
place our enquiry muſt be directed, whe- 
ther any number of Atoms ( definite or 
indefinite) being in themſelves ſeveral- 
ly, irrational, can become rational by 
aſſociation, or compoſe, and make up'a 
rational ſoul? ld ch FREY 
Hitherto it maſt be acknowledg'd we 


have not fought with any adverſary; 


not having met with any that have aſ- 
ſerted the rationality of ſingle, corporeal 
Atoms; yet becauſe we know not what 
time may produce, and whither the diſ- 


treſs, and exigency of a deſperate cauſe, 


may drive the maintainers of it; twas 
not therefore fit to ſay nothing to that 


(ſuppoſable or poſlible ) aſſertion C1 
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mean poſſible to be aſſerted, howſoever 
impoſſible it is to be true.) Nor yet 
could it well admit of anything to be 
ſaid to it, but in that ludicrous and ſport- 
ful way. If we will ſuppoſe any to be 
ſo fooliſh, they are to be dealt with 
according to their folly. 
But now as to this other conceit, that 
Atoms (provided they be of the right 
ſtamp or kind) may, a competent num- 
ber of them aſſembled together, com- 
poſe a reaſonable foul, is an expreſs Ar- 
ticle of the Epicurean Creed. And 
therefore, here, we are to deal morecau- 
tiouſly, not that this is any whit a wiſ- 
er fanſie than the other; but that the 
Truth, in this matter, is ſurer to meet 
with oppoſition, in the minds of ſome 
perſons, already formed unto that wild 
apprehenſion, and tinctur d with it. 
Wherefore ſuch muſt be deſired to 
conſider in the firſt place, if they will 
be true Diſciples of Epicurus through- 
out, what he affirms of all Atoms uni- 
verſally, that they muſt be ſimple uncom- 
pounded bodies (or if you will corpuſcles) 
not capable of diviſion, or ſection, by no 
force diſſoluble, and therefore immutable, 
or in themſelves void of any mutation. 
Hereupon let it be next conſidered, 
if there were in them (thoſe that are of 
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the right ſize, ſhape, and weight) ſeve- 
rally, ſome certain ſparks or ſeeds, of 
reaſon (that we may make the ſuppo- 
ſition as advantageous as we can) or diſ- 
poſitions thereto, yet how ſball it be 
poſſible to them to communicate? or 
have that communion with one ano- 
ther, as together, to conſtitute an actu- 
ally, and completely rational, or think- 
ing thing. If every one could bring 
{ſomewhat to a common ſtock, that might 


be ſerviceable to that purpoſe; how 


ſhall each ones proportion, or ſhare 
beimparted > They can none of them 
emit any thing, there can poſſibly be no 
ſuch thing as an effluvium from any 
of them, inaſmuch as they are inca- 
pable of diminution; and are them- 
ſelves cach of them as little as the leaſt 
imaginable effuvinm, that we would 


ſuppoſe to proceed from this, or that 
particular Atom. They can at the moſt 


but touch one another; penetrate, or 
get into one another they cannot. Inſo- 


much as if any one have a treaſure in it, 
which is in readineſs for the making up 


an intellective faculty, or power among 


them, that ſhould be common to them 


all; yet each one remains ſo lockt up 
within it ſelf, and is ſo reſerved, and 
incommunicative, that no other, 8 
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leſs the whole body of them, can be 
any jot the wiſer. So that this is like to 
be a very dull aſſembly. 

But then, if there be nothing of rea- 
ſon to be communicated, we are yet at 
a greater loſs. For, if it be ſaid having 
nothing elſe tocommunicate, they com- 
municate themſelves, but what is that 
ſelf? is it a rational ſelf? oris every 
ſingle Atom, that enters this compoſiti- 
on, reaſon? or is it a principle of rea- 
ſon? is it a ſeed ? or is it a part? is it 
a thought ? what ſhall we ſuppoſe ? or 
what is there in the properties aſſigned 
to this ſort of Atoms, that can beſpeał it 
any of theſe > And if none of theſe can 
be ſuppoſed ; what doth their aſſociati- 
on ſignifie towards ratiocination 2 They 
are little, what doth that contribute ? 
therefore there may need the more of 
them to make a good large ſoul ; but 
why mult a little thing, devoid of rea- 
ſon, contribute more towards it, than 
another ſomewhat bigger? They are tight, 
doth that mend the matter? they are 
the ſooner blown away, they can the 
Jeſs co-here, or keep together; they are 
- the more eaſily capable of diſſipation, the 
leſs, of keeping their places in ſolemn 
counſel. They are round, and exactly 
ſmooth. But why do they the more con- 
A venient- 
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veniently affociate upon that account 
for this purpoſe ? They cannot there- 
fore come ſo cloſe together as they 
might have done, had they: been of va- 
rious figures. They cannot, indeed, 
give or receive ſo rude touches. This 
fignifies ſomewhat towards the keeping 
of ſtate, but what doth it to the exerciſe 
of reaſon 2 Their being ſo perfectly, and 
ſmoothly round, makes them the more 
uncapable of keeping a ſteady ſtation, 
they are the more in danger of rolling 
away. from one another; they can up- 
on this account lay no hold of each o- 
ther. Their counſels, and reſolves are 
likely to be the more lubricous, and li- 
able to an uncertain volubility. It is 
not to be imagined what a collection of 
individuals, only thus qualified, can do 
when they are come together, an aſſem- 
bly thus conſtituted. Are we hence to 
expect Oracles, philoſophical Determi- 
nations? Maxims of State? And ſince 
they are ſupposd to be ſo much alike, 
how are the Mathematical Atoms to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Moral 2 thoſe 
from the Political? the Contemplative, 
from the Active? or when the aſſem- 
bly thinks fit to entertain it ſelf with 
matters of this or that kind, what muſt 
be its different compoſure or poſture ? 
e into 
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into what mold or figure muſt it caſt it 
ſelf for one purpoſe ? and into what, for 
another ? It's hard to imagine that theſe 
little globular bodies, that we may well 
ſuppoſe to be as like as one egg can be 
to another, ſhould by the meer altera- 
tion of their ſituation, in reſpect of one 
another (and no altcration befides can 
be ſo much as imagined among them) 
make ſo great a change in the complexi- 
on of this aſſembly; ſo that om, it 
ſhall be diſpos'd to ſeriouſneſs, and by 
ſome tranſpoſition of the ſpherical par- 
ticles, to mirth, om to buſineſs, and 
by and by to pleaſure: And ſeeing all 
humane ſouls are ſuppoſed made of the 
ſame ſort of material, how are the 
Atoms model'd in one man, and how 
in another? what Atoms are there to 
diſpoſe to this ſee? more, and what to 
another? or if a good reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned for their difference, what ſhall be 
given for their agreement? Whence is 
it that there are ſo unqueſtionable, com- 
mon, notions every where received ? 
why are not all things tranſpoſed in 
ſome minds, when ſuch a poſture of the 
Atoms as might infer it, 1s as ſuppoſa- 
ble as any other? Yea, and ſince men 
are found not always to be of one mind, 
with themſelves, it is ſtrange and in- 

com- 
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comprehenſible, that ſuch a ſituation of 
theſe Atoms that conſtitute his ſoul 
ſhould diſpoſe him to be of one opini- 
on, and another of another. How are 
they to be rang d when for the affir- 
mative? how for the negative? And 
yet a great deal more ſtrange, that ſince 
their ſituation is ſo ſoon chang d, and 
ſo continually changing (the very ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoul being ſuppoſed no- 
thing elſe than a thing very like, but 
a little finer than a buſie and continual- 
ly moving flame of fire) any man ſhould 
ever continue to be of the ſame opini- 
on with himſelf, one quarter of an hour 
together ; that all notions are not con- 
founded and jumbled ; that the ſame 
thing is not thought and unthought, re- 
folvedand unreſolved a thouſand times 
ina day. That is, if any thing could be 
thought, or reſolved at all. Or if this 
were a ſubje capable of framing, or 
receiving any ſort of notion. 

But ſtill that is the greateſt difficul- 
ty, how there can be ſuch a thing as 


thinking, or forming of notions. The 


caſe is plain of ſuch notions as have no 
relation to matter, or dependence upon 
external ſenſe (as what doth that con- 
tribute to my contemplation of my omi 
mind, and its ads, and powers; to my 

ani- 
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animadverſion, or knowing that] think, 
or will, this or that?) 

But befides, and more generally, what 
proportion is there between a thought, 
and the motion of an Atom? Will we 
appeal to our faculties, to our reaſon it 
ſelf? and whither elfe will we? Is 
there any cognation, or kindred between 
the Idza's we have of theſe things, the 
caſual agitation, of a ſmall particle of 
matter (be it as little, or as round, as 
we pleaſe to imagine) and an act of in- 
tellection or judgement? And what if 
there be divers of them together ? what 
can they do more towards the compo- 
ſing an intelligent thing, than many 
cyphers to the Arithmetical compoſition of 
a number. It would be as rational to 
ſuppoſe an heap of duſt, by long lying 
together, might at laſt become rational. 
Yes, theſe are things that have (ſome 
way or other) the power of motion; 
and what can they effect by that? they 
can frisk about, and ply to and fro, 
and interfere among themſelves, and hit, 
and juſtle and tumble over one another, 
and that will contribute a great deal; 
about as much, we may ſuppoſe , as 
the ſhaking of ſuch duſt well in a bag, 
by which means it might poſſibly be- 
come finer and ſmaller ſomething ; and 
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by continuing that action, at length 
rational! ; 

No ; but theſe Atoms, of which the 
ſoul is made, have a great advantage by 
their being diſpos'd into a ſo well-con- 
triv'd and fitly-organiz'd receptacle as 
the body is. It is indeed true, and ad- 
mirable, that the body is (as hath been 
before obſerved) ſo fitly framed for the 
purpoſes whereto the whole of it, and 
its ſeveral parts, are deſigned. But how 
unfitly is that commodious ſtructure of 
it it, ſo much as mentioned, by ſuch 
as will not allow themſelves to own and 
adore the wiſcdlom, and power, of its great 
Architect. | 
And what if the compoſure of the 
body be ſo apt and uſeful, ſo excellent 
in its own bind; Is it ſo in every kind, 
or to all imaginable purpoſes ? or what 
purpoſe can we poſtibly imagine more 
remote, or foreign to the compoſition 
of the body, than that the power of ra- 
tiocination, ſhould be derived thence ? 
It might as well be ſaid it was ſo made, 
to whirle about the Sun, or to govern 
the motions of the Moon and Stars ; as 
to confer the power of reaſon, or ina- 
ble the foul to think, to underſtand, to 
deliberate, to will, ec. Yea, its organs, 
{ome of them, are much more proporti- 
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onable to thoſe ad ion, than any of them 
unto theſe. Which, though a well ha- 
bited body (while the ſoul remains in 
this impriſon'd ſtate) do /eſs hinder, yet 
how doth it help? and that it might per- 
form theſe acts without bodily organs, 
is much more apprehenſible than how 
they can properly be ſaid to be perform- 
ed by them. And that, though they 
are done in the body, they would be 
done much better out of it. 

But ſhall it be granted that theſe ſoul- 
conſtituting Atoms, till they be (or o- 
therwiſe than as they are) united with 
a duly organiz d body, are utterly de- 
ſtitute of any reaſoning or intelligent 
power? ofare they, by themſel vet, apart 
from this groſſer body, irrational? If 
this be not granted, the thing we in- 
tend muſt be argued out. Either then, 
they are, or they are not. If the latter 
be ſaid, Then they have it of themſelves, 
without dependance on the organiz'd 
body ; and ſo we are fairly agreed to 
quit that ptetence, without more ado, 
of their partaking reaſon from thence. 
And are only left to weigh over again 
what hath been already ſaid to evince 
the contrary, that is, how manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd it is, to imagine that particles of 
matter, by their peculiar ſize, or 

weight, 
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weight, or ſhape, or motion, or all of 
theſe together; and that, whether ſingle 
or aſſociated, ſhould be capable ot rea- 
ſoning. If the former be the thing 
which is reſolv'd to be ſtuck to, that is, 
that they are of themſelves irrational, but 
they become reaſonable by their being 
united in ſuch a prepared, and organized 
body. This requires to be a little fur- 
ther conſidered: And to this purpoſe 
it is neceſſary to obviate a pitiful ſhift 
that it is poſſible ſome may think fit to 
uſe, for the avoiding the force of this 
dilemma and may rely upon as a 
ground, why they may judge this choice 
the more ſecure ; that is, that they ſay 
they are rational by 13 on the 
body they animate; becauſe they are 
only found ſo united with one another 
there; that there, they have the firſt 
coalition; there they are ſevered from 
ſuch as ſerve not this turn; there they 
are pent in, and held together as long 
as its due temperament laſts; which, 
when it fails, they are diſſipated, and 
ſo loſe their great advantage for the 
aFts of reaſon, which they had in ſuch 
a body. What pleaſure ſoever this 
may yield, it will ſoon appear it does 
them little ſervice. 

For 
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For it only implies, that they have 
their rationality of themſelves, ſo be it 
that they were together; and not i- 
mediately from the body; or any other- 
wiſe, than that they are ſomewhat be- 
holding to it, for a fair occaſion of be- 
ing together; as if it were, elſe, an un- 
lawful aſſembly ;, or that they knew not, 


- Otherwiſe, how to meet, and hold to- 
\ gether. They will not ſay that the bo- 


duy gives them being, for they are eter- 
nal, and ſelf ſubſiſting, as they will 
have it. Vea and of themſelves (tho 


the caſe be otherwiſe with the Carteſi- 


an particles) undiminiſhable, as to their 
ſixe, and, as to their figure and weight, 


unalterable. So that they have neither 


their littleneſs, their roundneſs, nor 
their lightneſs from the body, but on- 


| ly their ſo happy meeting. Admit this, 
and only ſuppoſe them to be met out of 


the body. And why may not this be 
thought ſuppoſable ? If they be not ra- 
tional till they be met, they cannot have 
wit enough to ſcruple meeting, at leaſt 


! ſomewhere elſe, than in the body. And 
! who knows but ſuch a chance may hap- 


pen; As great as this, are by theſe per- 


ſons ſuppoſed to have happened, be- 
fore the world could have come to this 
| paſs it is now at; who can tell but ſuch 
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a number of the ſame ſort of Atoms 
(it beingnatural forthings ſo much of a 
complexion and temper to aſſociate and 
find out one another) might ignorant- 
ly, and thinking no harm, come toge- 
ther? And having done ſo, why might 
they not keep together ? Do they need 
to be pent in? How are they pent in, 


whilſt in the body? If they be diſpos'd, | 
they have ways enough to get out. And | 
if they muſt needs be inclin'd to ſcatter | 
when the crafis of the body fails, ſurely | 
a way might be found to hemme them | 
in, if that be all, at the time of expi- | 
ration, more tightly and cloſely, than | 
they could be in the body. And what | 
_ reaſon can be deviſed, why, being be- 
come rational, by their having been 
aſſembled in the body, they may not a- 
gree to hold together, and do fo in 
ſpite of fate, or maugre all ordinary acci- 
dents, when they find it convenient to 
leave it. And then upon theſe no-way | 
impoſſible ſuppoſitions (according to 
their principles, fo far as can be under - 
ſtood, with whom we have to do) will 


they now be rational out of the body? 


Being ſtill endowed (as they cannot 
but be) with the ſame high priviledges 
of being little, round, and light, and | 
being ſtill alſo together; and ſomewhat | 

more, 
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more it may be, at liberty, to roll and tum- 
ble, and mingle with one another, than 
in the body ? Ifit be now affirmed, they 
will, in this caſe, be rational, at leaſt 
as long as they hold together, then we 
are but where we were. And this ſhift 
hath but diverted us a little; but ſo, 
as it was eaſie to bring the matter, again, 
about, to the ſame point we were at 
before. Wherefore the ſhelter of the 
body being thus quite again forſaken, ' 
this poor expulſed crew, of diſlodging ( 
Atoms, = expoſed to fight, in the o- j 

n air, for their rationality, inſt 14 
* that was ſaid before. 8 a 

But if this refuge and ſanctuary of 
the body be not meerly pretended to, 
but really and plainly truſted in and 
ſtuck to. Then are we ſincerely, and 
honeſtly to conſider what a body ſo va- 
riouſly organiz d can do, to make ſuch 
a party of Atoms (that of themſelves 
are not ſo, ſingly, nor together) be- 
come rational. And ſurely, if the 
cauſe were not ſaved before, it is now 
deplorate, and loſt without remedy. For 
what do they find here that canthus, be- 
yond all expectation, improve them to 
ſo high an excellency ? Is it fleſh, or 
blond, or bones that puts this ſtampup- 
on them? Think, what is the ſubſtance 
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of the nobler parts, the liver, or heart, 
or brain, that they ſhould turn theſe, 
before, irrational Atoms, when they fall 
into them, into rational, any more than 
it they were well ſoak d in a quagmire, 
or did inſinuate themſelves into a piece 
of ſoft dough? But here they meet with 
a benign, and kindly. heat, and warmth, 
which comfortably foſters and cheriſhes 
them, till at length it hath hatched 
them into rational. But methinks they 
ſhould be warm enough of themſelves, 
fince they are ſuppoſed ſo much to re- 
ſemble fire. And however, wherein 
do we find a flame of fire more ratio- 
nal, than a piece of ice? Vea but here 
they find a due. temper of moiſture as 
well as heat. And that ſurely. doth 


not ſignifie much; for if the common 


maxim be true, that the dry ſoul is the 
wiſeſt, they might have been much wiſ⸗ 
er, if they had kept themſelves. out of 
the body. And ſince it's neceſſary the 
ſoul ſhould conſiſt of that peculiar ſort 
of Atoms before deſcrib'd ; and the orga- 
zical body(which muſt be (aid for diſtin- 
ion ſake, the Soul being, all this while 
ſuppoſed a body alſo) conſiſts of Atoms 
too, that are of a much courſer alloy, 
methinks a mixture ſhould not be neceſ- 


ſary, but an hinderance, and great de- 


baſement, 
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baſement, rather, to this rational com- 
poſition. Beſides, that it cannot be un- 
derſtood, if it were neceſſary theſe A- 
toms ſhould receive any tincture from 
the body, in order to their being rati- 
onal, what they can receive, or how they 
can receive any thing. They have not 
pores that can admit an adventitiousmoi- 
ſture, though it were of the divineſt 
nectar, and the body could never ſo 
plentifully furniſh them with it. Where- 
in then lies the great advantage theſe 
Atoms have by being in the body, to their 
commencing rational ? If there be ſuch 
advantage, why can it not be under- 
ſtood ? why is it not aſſigned? why 
ſhould we further ſpend our gueſſes what 
may poſſibly be ſaid? Bat yet, may 
not much be attributed to the conve- 
nient, and well fenced, cavity of the 
brains receptacle, or the more ſecret 
chambers within that? where the ſtudi- 
ous Atoms may be very private and free 
from diſturbance? Yet ſure it is hard 
to ſay, why they that are wont to do 
it here, might not as well philoſophize 
in ſome well-choſen cavern, or hole of 
a Rock; nor were it impoſſible to pro- 
vide them there, of as ſoft a bed. And 
yet would it not be ſome relief to ſpeak 
of the fine ſlender pipes, winding to 
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and fro, wherein they may be convey- 
ed, ſo conveniently, from place to 
place ; that if they do not fall into a 
reaſoning humour in one place, they may 
in another? why, what can this do? It 
ſeems ſomewhat like Balaam' project, 


to get into a vein of incantation, by 


changing ſtations. And tranſplace them 


as you will, it requires more nagicł than 


ever he was maſter of, to make thoſe 
innocent, harmleſs, things, maſters of 
reaſon, 

For do but conſider, what if you had 
a large phial capable of as great a quan- 
tity as you can think needful, of very 
fine particles, and, repleniſh'd with 
them, cloſely ſtopt, and well luted; 
ſuppoſe theſe as pure, and fit for the 
purpoſe, as you can imagine; only not 
yet rational; will their faring to and 
fro, through very cloſe and ſtanch tu- 
bes, from one ſuch receptacle to ano- 
ther, make them at laſt become ſo ? It 
ſeems then, do what you will with them, 
toſs and tumble them hither and thi- 
ther, rack them from veſſel to veſſel, 
try what methods you can deviſe of 
ſublimation or improvement , every 
thing looks like a vain and hopeleſs eſſay. 
For indeed, do what you pleaſeor can 


think of, they are ſuch immutable en- 


tities, 
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tities, you can never make them /eſc, or 
finer, than they originally were : And 
rational they were not before their meet- 
ing, in the body; wherefore it were a 
ſtrange wonder, if that ſhould fo far al- 
ter the caſe with them, that they ſhould 
become rational by it. 


XII. And now, I muſt, upon the 
whole profeſs not to be well pleaſed 
with the ſtrain of this diſcourſe; not 
that I think it anſutable to its ſubjeF (for 
I ſee not how it is fitly to be dealt with 
in a more ſerious way) but that I diſ- 
like the ſubjeF. And were it not that it 


v3 


is too obvious, how prone the minds 


of ſome are to run themſelves into any 
the groſſeſt abſurdities rather than ad- 
mit the plain and eaſie ſentiments of Re- 
ligion : It were miſerable trifling to talk 
at this rate, and a loſs of time not to be 
endured. But when an unaccountable 
averſion to the acknowledgement and 
adoration of the ever-blefſed Deity , 
hurries away men, affrighted and of- 
fended at the luſtre of his ſo manifeſt 
appearances, to take a bad, but the 
only, ſhelter, the eaſe can admit, un- 
der the wings of any the moſt filly, foo- 
liſh fement ; though the ill temper and 
dangerous ſtate of the perſons, is to be 
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and fro, wherein they may be convey- 
ed, ſo conveniently, from place to 
place ; that if they do not fall into a 
reaſoning humour ix one place, they may 
in another? why, what can this do ? It 
ſeems ſomewhat like Balaam's project, 


to get into a vein of incantation, by 


changing ſtations. And tranſplace them 
as you will, it requires more magick than 
ever he was maſter of, to make thoſe 
innocent, harmleſs, things, waſters of 
reaſon, 

For do but conſider, what if you had 
a large phial capable of as great a quan- 
tity as you can think needful, of very 
fine particles, and, repleniſh'd with 
them, cloſely ſtopt, and well luted; 
ſuppoſe theſe as pure, and fit for the 
purpoſe, as you can imagine; only not 
yet rational; will their faring to and 
fro, through very cloſe and ſtanch tu- 
bes, from one ſuch receptacle to ano- 
ther, make them at laſt become ſo ? It 
ſeems then, do what you will with them, 
toſs and tumble them hither and thi- 
ther, rack them from veſſel to veſſel, 
try what methods you can deviſe of 
ſublimation or improvement , ev 
thing looks like a vain and hopeleſs eſſay. 
For indeed, do what you pleaſe or can 


think of, they are ſuch immutable en- 
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tities, you can never make them /eſs, or 
finer, than they originally were : And 
rational they were not before their meet- 
ing, in the body; wherefore it were a 
ſtrange wonder, if that ſhould fo far al- 
ter the caſe with them, that they ſhould 
become rational by it. 


XII. And now, I muſt, upon the 
whole profeſs not to be well pleaſed 
with the ſtrain of this diſcourſe; not 
that I think it anſutable to its ſubjeF (for 
I ſee not how it is fitly to be dealt with 
in a more ſerious way) but that I diſ- 
like the ſubjeF. And were it not that it 
is too obvious, how prone the minds 
of ſome are to run themſelves into any 
the groſſeſt abſurdities rather than ad- 
mit the plain and eaſie ſentimentsof Re- 
ligion : It were miſerable trifling to talk 
at this rate, and a loſs of time not to be 
endured. But when an unaccountable 
averſion to the acknowledgement and 
adoration of the ever- bleſſed Deity , 
hurries away men, affrighted and of- 
fended at the luſtre of his ſo manifeſt 
appearances, to take a bad, but the 
only, ſhelter, the eaſe can admit, un- 
der the wings of any the moſt filly, foo- 
liſh Femrent ; though the ill temper and 
dangerous ſtate of the perſorrs, is to be 

thought 
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thought on, with much pity ; yet the 
things, which they pretend, being in 
themſelves ridiculous, if we will enter- 
tain them into our thoughts at all, can 
not fitly be entertained: but with deri- 
fron. Nor doth it more unbecome a 
ſerious perſon, to laugh at what is ridi- 
culous, than gravely, to weigh and pon- 
der, what is weighty and conſiderable. 
Provided he do not ſcek occaſions, of 
that former ſort on, purpole to gratiſie 
a vain humour; but only allow him- 
ſelf to diſcourſe ſutably to them, when 
they , occurr. And their dotage who 
would fain (ſerve themſelves of ſo wildly 
extravagant, and impoſſible ſuppoſiti- 
ons; for the foſtering their horrid miſ- 
belief, that they have 0 God to worſhip, 
would certainly juſtifie as ſharp zrones, 
as the Prophet Elijah beſtows upon them 
01 worſhipped Baal, inſtead of the true 
ol. 


XIII. Nor is any thing here ſaid in- 
tended as a reflection on ſuch, as being 
unfurniſhed with a notion of created, 
intelligent ſpirits, that might diſtinguiſh 
their ſubſtance from the molt ſubtile mat- 
ter, have therefore thought that their 
mind or thinking power, might have 
ſome ſuch ſubſtratum, unto which it is 

ſuper- 
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Super-added , or impreſt thereon by a 
divine hand; in the mean time not 
doubting their immortality, much leſs 
the exiſtence of a Deity, the Author and 
Former of them, and all things. For 
they are no way guilty of that blaſphe- 
mous nonſenſe. to make them conſiſt 
of neceſſary, ſelf-· ſubſiſtent matter, every 
minute particle whereof is judged eter- 
nal, and immutable, and in themſelves, 
for ought we can find aſſerted, deſtitute 
of reaſon, and which yet acquire it by no 
one knows what coalition, without the 
help of a wiſe efficient, that ſhall direct 
and order it to ſo unimaginable an im- 
provement. Theſe perſons do only think 
more refined matter capable of thatim- 
preſſion, and ſtamp ; or of having ſuch 
a power put into it, by the Creators all- 
diſpoſing hand. Wherein, to do them 
right, though they ſhould impoſe ſome- 
what hardly upon themſelves, if they 
will make this eſtimate of the natural 
capacity of matter ; or it they think 
the aFs and power of reaſon in man, al- 
together unnatural to him. Yet they 
do, in effect, the more befriend the 
cauſe we are pleading for (as mueh as 
it can be befriended by a miſ-apprehen- 
ſion; which yet is a thing of that un- 
toward genius, and doth ſo ill 1 
Wit 
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with truth, that it's never admitted as 
a friend, in any one reſpect 3 but it re- 
pays it with a miſchievous revenge, in 
ſome other, as might many ways be ſhewn 
in this inſtance, if it were within the 
compaſs of our preſent deſign.) It be- 
ing evident, that if any portion of 
matter ſhall indeed, be certainly found 
the actual ſubject of fuch powers, and to 
have ſuch operations belonging to it, 
there is the plainer, and more undenia- 
ble, neceſſity, and demonſtration, of his 
power and wiſdom, who can make any 
thing, of any thing; of ſtones, raiſe up 
childrento Abraham ! and who ſhall then 


have done that which is ſo altogether 


impoſſible, except to him to whom all 
things are poſſible. There is the more 
manifeſt need of his hand to heighten 
dull matter, to a qualifiedneſs for per- 
formances, ſo much above its nature; 
To make the looſe, and independent 
parts of ſo fluid matter, cohere, and hold 
together; that, if it were once mad: ca- 
pable of knowledge, and the actual ſubject 
of it; whatſoever notions were impreſt 
thereon, might not be, in a moment, 
confounded and loſt. As indeed, they 
could not but be, if the particles of matter 
were the immediate ſeat of reaſon; and 
ſo ſteady a hand did nat hold them, in 

| a 
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a ſetled compoſure, that they be not diſor- 
dered, and men have, thence, the ne- 
ceſlity of beginning afreſh, to know any 
thing, every hour of the day. Tho' 
yet it ſeems a great deal more reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe the ſouls of men to be 
of a ſubſtance in it ſelf more conſiſtent; 
and more agreeable to our experience ; 
who find a continual ebbing and flow- 
ing of ſpirits, without being ſenſible of 
any ſo notable, and ſudden changes, in 
our knowledge, 2s we could not but, 
thereupon, obſerve in our ſelves ; if 
they, or any as fluid finer matter, were 
the immediate ſubjects of it. 

It is therefore, however, ſufficiently 
evident, and out of queſtion, that the 
humane ſoul (be its own ſubſtance what it 
will) muſt have an efficient divers from 
matter; which it was our preſent in- 
tendment to evince. And ſo our way 
is clear to proceed to; 


XIV. The ſecond enquiry, whether it 
be not alſo manifeſt from the powers 
and operations which belong to it as it 
is reaſonable, that it muſt have had an 
intelligent efficient? That is; ſince we 
find, and are aſſured, that there is a ſort 
of Being in the world (yea ſomewhat of 
our ſelves, and that hath beſt right, of 
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any thing elſe about us, to be called our 
ſelves) that can think, underſtand, de- 
liberate, argue, G. And which we 
can moſt certainly aſſure our ſelves 
(whether it were pre-exiſtent in any for- 
mer ſtate, or no)is not an independent, or 
uncauſecd Being; and hath therefore been 
the effet of ſome cauſe, whether it be 
not apparently the effect of a wiſe Cauſe? 
And this, upon ſuppoſition of what 
hath been before proved, ſeems not li- 
able to any the leaſt rational doubt. 
For it is already apparent, that it is not 
it (elf matter; and if it were, it is how- 
ever the more apparent, that z#s cauſe is 
not matter. Inaſmuch, as if it be it ſelf 
matter, its powers, and operations are ſo 
much above the natural capacity of 
matter, as that it muſt have had a cauſe, 
ſo much more noble, and of a more 


perfect nature, than that, as to be able 


to raiſe and improve it, beyond the a- 
tural capacity of matter: which it was im- 
poſſible for that, it ſelf, to do. Whence 
it is plain, it muſt have a cauſe diver- 


from matter. 


to acknowledge, ſome certain zmmater:- 


Wherefore this its immaterial cauſe muſt 
either be wiſe, and intelligent, or not 
ſo. But is it poſſible any man ſhould 
ever be guilty of a greater abſurdity than 
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al Agent, deſtitute of Wiſdom, the only 
caſe and fountain of all that Wiſdom, 
that ic, or hath ever been in the whole 
race of mankind. That is as much as to 
ſay, that all the wiſdom of mankind hath 
been cauſed without a canſe. For it is the 
ſame thing, after we have acknowledged 
any thing to be cauſed, to ſay it was cauſed 
by no cauſe, as to ſay it was cauſed by 
ſuch a cauſe, as hath nothing of that in 
it, whereof we find ſomemhat, to be in 
the effect. Nor can it avail any thing, 
to ſpeak of the diſproportion, or ſu- 
periour excellency, in ſome effects to their 
ſecond, or to their only partial cauſes, 
As that there are ſometimes /earned chil- 
dren of unlearned parents. For who did 
ever in that caſe, ſay the parents were 
the productive cauſes of that learning? 
or of them as they were learned? Sure 
that learning comes from ſome other cauſe, 
But ſhall it then be ſaid, the ſouls of men 
have received „heir being from ſome ſuch 
immaterial Agent deſtitute of wiſdom :; and 
afterward, their wiſdom, and mntelletty- 
al ability came ſome other way ; by 
their own obſervation, or by inſtitution, 
and precept, from others? whence then 
came their capacity of obſerving, or of 
receiving ſuch inſtruction 2 Can any 
thing naturally deſtitute even of ſeminal 
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reaſon (as we may call it) or of any apti- 
tude, or capacity tending thereto, ever 
be able to make obſervations, or re- 
ceive inſtructions, whereby at length it 
may become rational ? And is not that 
capacity of the ſoul of man à real ſome- 


thing? or is there no difference between 
being capable of reaſon and uncapable? 


what then, did this real ſome thing pro- 
ceed from nothing? or was the 125 it ſelf 
cauſed, and this its capacity, uncauſed ? 
or was its cauſe, only, capable of intel- 
leAual perfection, but not actually fur- 
niſhed therewith ? But if it were only 
capable, ſurely its advantages for the 
actual attainment thereof have been 
much greater than ours. Whence it 
were ſtrange if that capacity ſhould ne- 
ver have come into act. And more 


ſtrange, that we ſhould know, or have 


any ground to pretend, that it hath not. 
But that there was an actual exerciſe of 
wiſdom in the production of the reaſo- 
able foul is moſt evident, For is it a 
neceſſary being? that we have proved 
it is not. It is therefore a contingent, 
and its being depended on a free cauſe, in- 
to whoſe pleaſure, only, it was reſol- 
vable, that it ſhould be, or ot be. And 
which therefore had a dominion over 
itsownAQs. If this beſpeak not an intel- 
ligent Agent, what doth? And 
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And though this might alſo be ſaid 
concerning every thing elſe which is not 
neceſſarily ;, and ſo might yield a wore 
general argument to evince a free, deſign- 
ing cauſe ; yet it concludes with great- 
er evidenceconcerning the reaſonable ſoul ; 
whoſe powers and operationsitis ſo ma- 
nifeſtly inpoſſible ſhould have proceed- 
ed from matter. And therefore even 
that vain (and refuted) pretence it ſelf, 
that other things might, by the neceſſary 
laws of its motion, become what they 
are, can have leſs place here.Whence it is 
more apparent that the reaſonable ſoul 
muſt havehad a free and intelligent cauſe, 
that uſed liberty, and counſel, in de- 
termining that it ſhould be, and eſpe- 
cially that it ſhould be ſuch a ſort of thing 
as we findit is. For when we ſee how 
aptly its powers and faculties ſerve for 
their proper and peculiar operations, 
who that is pot beſides himſelf can think 
that ſuch a thing was made by one that 
knew not what he was doing? or that 
ſuch powers were not given on purpoſe 
for ſuch operations? And what is the 
capacity but a power that ſhould ſome- 
time reduced into act, and arrive 
to the exerciſe of reaſon it ſelf ? 

Now was it poſſible any thing ſhould 
give that power that had it not any way ? 
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that is in the ſame kind, or in ſome more 
excellent and noble kind 2 For we con- 


tend not that this Agent whereof we 


fpeak is in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe 
rational, taking that term to import an 
ability or faculty of inferring what is 
leſs known from what is wore. For we 
ſuppoſe all things equally known to 
him (which fo far as 1s requiſite to our 
preſent deſign, that is the repreſenting 
him the proper object of Religion, or of 
that honour , which the dedication of 7 
Temple to him, imports, we may in due 
time come wore exprefly to aflert,) and 
that the knowledge, which is, with us, 
the end of reaſoning, is in him, in its 
higheſt perfection without being at all 
beholden to that means ; that all the con- 
nexion of things with one another, lie 
open to one comprehenſive view ; and 
are known to be connected; but not be- 
cauſe they are ſo. We ſay, is it concei- 
vable that mans knowing power ſhould 
proceed from a cauſe that hath it not, 
in the ſame, or this more perfect kind 2 
And may uſe thoſe words to this pur- 
poſe, not for their authority (which we 
expect not ſhould be here ſignificant) but 
the convincing evidence they carry with 
them, He that teacheth man knowledge, 
ſhall not he know ? That we may drive 

this 
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this matter to an iſſue, tis evident, the 
ſoul of man is not a zeceſſary, ſelf-ori- 
ginate thing: And had therefore ſome 
cauſe. We find it to have knowledge, or 
the power of knowing, belonging to it. 
Therefore we ſay, ſo had its canſe. We 
rely not here upon the credit of vul- 
gar maxims (whereof divers might be 
mentioned) but the reaſon of them, or 


of the thing it ſelf we alledge. And 


do now ſpeak of the whole intire cauſe 
of this being, the humane ſoul, or of 
whatſoever is cauſal of it; or of any 
perfection naturally appertaining to it. 
It is of an intelligent nature. Did this 
intelligent nature proceed from an unin- 
telligent, as the whole and only cauſe of 


it? That were to ſpeak againſt our own 
eyes, and moſt natural, common, ſenti- 

ments. And were the ſame thing as 
to ſay that ſomething came of nothing. 
For it is all one to ſay ſo, and to ſay 
that any thing communicated what it 
had not to communicate. Or (which is 
- alike madly abſurd) to ſay that the ſame 
thing was ſuch, and not ſuch, intelligent, 
and not intelligent, able to communi- 
cate an intelligent nature (for ſure what 
it doth it is able to do) and ot able 
(for it is not able to communicate what 


it hath not) at the ſame time. 
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It is hardly here worth the while to 
ſpend time in countermining that con- 
temptible Refuge (which is as uncapa- 
ble of offending us, as of being defended) 
that humane ſouls may perhaps, only have 
proceeded in the ordinary courſe of Gene- 
ration, from one another. For that none 
have ever ſaid any thing to that pur- 
poſe, deſerving a confutation, except 
that ſome ſober, and pious perſons, for 
the avoiding of ſome other difficulties, 
have thought it more ſafe to aſſert the 
traduction of humane ſouls ; who yet 
were far enough from imagining that 
they could be total, or firſt cauſes to 
one another: And doubted not, but 
they had the conſtant neceſſary aſſiſtance 
of that ſame Being, we are pleading for, 
acting in his own ſphere, as the firſt cauſe 
in all ſuch (as well as any other produ- 
dionc. Wherein they nothing oppoſe 


the main deſign of this diſcourſe. And | 
therefore it is not in our way to offer | 


at any oppoſition unto them. 


But it any have a mind to indulge | 


themſelves the liberty of ſo much do- 
tage as to ſay the ſouls of men were fir? 


and only cauſes to one another. Either 
they muſt ſuppoſe them to be material | 
beings. And then we refer them to | 
what hath been already ſaid, ſhewing, | 

that | 
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that their powers and operations can- 
not belong to matter; nor ariſe from it. 
Or immaterial, and then, they cannot 
prodace one another in the way of ge- 
neration. For of what pre-exiſtent 
ſubſtance are they made? Therirs who 
beget them ? of that they can part with 
nothing, ſeparability, at leaſt, of parts 
being a moſt confeſſed property of mat- 
ter. Or ſome other 2 where will they 
find that other ſpiritual ſubſtance, that 
belong d not inſeparably, to ſome indivi- 


dual being before? And beſides, if it 


were pre-exiſtent, as it muſt be if a ſoul 
be generated out of it, then they were 
not the firſt and only canſes of this pro- 
duction. 

And in another way, than that of ge- 
neration, how will any form the notion 
of making a ſoul ? Let experience and the 
making of trial, convince the Specula- 
tors By what power , or by what art 
will they make a reaſonable ſoul ſpring 
up out of nothing ? | 

It might be hoped that thus, without 
diſputing the poſſibility of an eternal, 
ſucceſſive production of ſouls, this ſhift 
may appear vain. But if any will perſiſt 
and ſay, that how, or in what way ſoever 
they are produc d; Tis ſtrange, if they 
need any nobler cauſe, than themſelves 3 
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for may not any living thing well 
enough be thought capable of produ- 
cing another of the ſame kind 2 of no 
more than equal perfection with it ſelf? 
To this we ſay, beſides that no one living 
thing is the only cauſe of another ſuch 
yet if that were admitted poſſible, what 
will it avail? For hath every ſoul that 
hath ever exiſted, or been in being been 
produced, in this way. by another? 
This it were ridiculous to ſay; for if 
every one were ſo produced, there was 
then ſoxre one, before every one. Inaſ- 
much as that which produces, muſt ſure- 
ly have been before that which is pro- 
duced by it. But how can every one 
have one before it? A manifeſt contra- 
diction in the very terms! For then there 
will be one without the compaſs of 
every one. And how is it then ſaid 
to be every one? There is then it ſeems 
one, beſides, or more than all. And fo 
all is not all. And if this be thought a 
ſophiſm, let the matter be ſoberly con- 
ſidered thus. The ſoul of man is ei- 
ther a thing of that nature univerſally 
(and conſequently every individual ſoul) 
as that it doth exiſt of it ſelf, neceſſa- 
rily and independently, or not? If it 
be. Then we have, however, a wiſe 
intelligent being neceſſarily exiſting. * 

256 thing 
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thing we have been proving all this 
while. Yet this conceſſion we will not 
accept, for though it is moſt certain 
there is ſuch a being, we have alſo pro- 
ved the humane ſoul is not it. Whence 
it is evidently a dependent being, in its 
own nature, that could never have been 
of its ſelf, and conſequently not at all, 
had it not been put into being by ſome- 
what elſe. And being ſo in its own na- 
ture, it muſt be thus with every one 
that partakes of this nature. And con- 
ſequently it muſt be ſomewhat of ano- 
ther nature that did put the ſouls of 
men into being. Otherwiſe the whole 
ſtock, and lineage of humane ſouls is 
ſaid to have been dependent on a pro- 
ductive cauſe, and yet had nothing 
whereon to depend. And fo is both 
cauſed by another, and not cauſed. 
And therefore ſince it is hereby evident 
it was ſomewhat elſe, and of another 
nature, than an humane ſoul, by which 
all humane ſouls were produced into be- 
ing. We again ſay, that diſtinct Being 
either was a dependent, cauſed Being, 
or not. If not, it being proved that the 
ſoul of man cannot but have had an in- 
telligent, or wiſe cauſe, we have now 
what we ſeek. An independent, neceſſa- 
ry, intelligent Being, 1 it do depend, 
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or any will be ſo idle to ſay ſo; That 
however will infallibly andvery ſpee- 
dily lead us to the ſame mark, For tho 
ſome have been pleaſed to dream of an 
infinite ſucceſſion of individuals of this 
or that kind; I ſuppoſe we have no 
dream as yet, ready formed, tocome un- 
der confutation, of infinite kinds or or- 
ders of beings, gradually ſuperiour, one 
above another; the inferiour ſtill de- 
pending on the ſuperiour, and all upon 
nothing 

And therefore, I conceive, we may 
fairly take leave of this argument from 
the humane ſoul, as having gained from 
it ſufficient evidence, of the exiſtence of 
a neceſſary Being, that 1s intelligent, and 
deſigningly active, or guided by wiſdom, 
and counſel, in what it doth. 

We might alſo, if it were needful, 
further argue the ſame thing from a 
power, or ability manifeſtly ſuperiour 
to, and that exceeds the utmoſt per- 


fection of humane nature, viz. that of Pro- 


pheſte, or the prediction of future contin- 
gencies, ; yea, and from another that ex- 
ceeds the whole ſphere of all created na- 
ture, and which croſſes and countermands 
the known and ſtated laws thereof, vix. 
that of working miracles ; both of them 
exerciſed with manifeſt deſign 5 as might 
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evidently be made appear, by manifold 
inſtances, to as many, as can believe any 
thing to be true; more than what they 
have ſeen with their own eyes. And 
that do not take preſent ſenſe (yea 
and their own only) to be the alone 
meaſure of all reality. But it is not ne- 
ceſſary we inſiſt upon every thing that 
may be ſaid ; ſo that enough be ſaid to 
ſerve our preſent purpole, 


XV. And that our purpoſe may yet 
be more fully ſerved ; and ſuch a Being 
evidenced to exiſt as we may with ſa- 
tisfaction eſteem to merit a Temple with us, 
and the Religion of it z it is neceſſary that 
we add ſomewhat concerning 

9. The Divine Goodneſs; for unto 
that eternal Being, whoſe exiſtence we 
have hitherto aſſerted, Goodneſs alſo 
cannot but appertain ; together with 
thoſe his otherAttributes we have ſpok- 
en of. 
lt is not needful here to be curious a- 
bout the uſual, ſcholaſtical, tions of 
Goodneſs, or what it imports, as it is 
wont to be attributed to Being in the 
general, what, as it belongs, in a pecu- 
liar ſence, to intellectual Beings, or what 
more ſpecial import it may have; in 
reference to this. 

5 That 
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That which we at preſent chiefly in- 
tend by it is 4 propenſion to do good with 
delight; or moſt freely without other 
inducement, than the agreeableneſs of 
it to his nature who doth it; and a 
certain delectation and complacency, 
which, hence, is taken in ſo doing. The 
name of poem (though thus it more 
peculiarly ſignifie the particular virtue 
of liberality) is of a ſignificancy large e- 
nough, even in the oral acceptation, to 
comprehend all other perfections or ver. 
tues, that belong to, or may any way 
commend the will of a free Agent. Theſe 
therefore we exclude not; and particu- 
larly whatſoever is wont to be ſignifi- 
ed (as attributable unto God) by the 
names of Holineſs | as a ſteady inclina- 
tion unto what 1s intellectually pure, 
and comely, with an averſion to the 
contrary ] Juſtice as that ſignifies [an 
inclination to deal equally ] which is in- 
cluded in the former, yet as more expreſ- 
ly denoting what is more proper to a 
Governour over others, viz. | a reſolu- 
tion not to let the tranſgreſſion of laws 
made for the preſervation of common 
order, paſs without due animadverſion 
and puniſhment. ] Truth, whoſe ſigni- 
fication alſo may be wholly contained 
under thoſe former more general _ 

ut 
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but more directly contains ¶ fincerity, un- 
aptneſs to deceive, and conſtancy to 
ones word:] For theſe may properly be 
ſtiled good things in a moral ſenſe. As 
many other things might, in another no- 
tion of goodneſs, which it belongs not 
to our preſent deſign to make mention 
of. But theſe are mentioned as more 
directly tending to repreſent to us an 
amiable object of Religion. And are re- 
ferr'd hither, as they fitly enough may, 
out of an unwillingneſs to multiply 
without neceſſity, particular heads, or 
ſubjects of diſcourſe. 

In the mean time, as was ſaid, what 
we principally intend, is, That the 
Being whoſe exiſtence we have been 
endeavouring to evince 1s good, as that 
imports a ready inclination of will to 
communicate unto others what may be 
good to them ; creating firſt, its own 
object, and then iſſuing forth to it, in acts 
of free beneficence, ſutable to the nature 
of every thing created by it. Which tho 
it be the primary, or firſt thing carried 
in the Notion of this goodneſs. Yet 
becauſe that inclination is not otherwiſe 
good, than as it conſiſts with holineſs, 
Juſtice and Truth; Theſe therefore may 


be eſteemed ſecondarily, at leaſt to belong 


to it, as inſeparable qualifications there- 
of, | Where» 
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Wherefore it is not a meerly natural, 
and meceſſary emanation we here intend, 
that prevents any act or exerciſe of 
counſel or deſign ; which would no 
way conſiſt with the liberty of the Di- 
vine will: And would make the Deity 
as well a neceſſary Agent, as a neceſſary 


Being ; Yea, and would therefore make 


all the creatures meerly natural, and 
neceſſary emanations; and ſo deſtroy 
the diſtinction of zeceſſary, and con- 
tingent Beings, And, by conſequence, 
bid fair to the making all things God. 
It would infer not only the eternity of 
the world, but would ſeem to infer ei- 
ther the abſolute infinity of it, or the 
perfection of it, and of every creature in 
it, to that degree, as that nothin 

could be more perfect in ite own bind 
than it is; or would infer the fnitercſs 
of the Divine Being. For it would 
make what he hath done the adequate 
meaſure of what he can do. And would 
make all his adminiſtrations eceſſary, 
yea, and all the actions of men, and 
conſequently take away all Law, and 
Government out of the world, and all 
meaſures Of right, and wrong, and make 
all punitive juſtice, barbarous cruelty. And 
conſequently, give us a notion of Good- 
eſs, at length, plainly inconſiſtent with 
r All 
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All this is provided againſt, by our 
having firſt aſſerted the Niſdom of that 
Being whereunto we alſo attribute good- 
neſs. Which guides all the iſſues of it, 
according to thoſe meaſures, or rules, 
which the eſſential rectitude of the Di- 
vine will gives, or rather is, unto it. 
Whereby alſo a foundation is laid of 
anſwering ſuch cavils againſt the Di- 
vine Goodneſs, as they are apt to raiſe 
to themſelves, who are wont to magni- 
fie this attribute to the ſuppreſſion of o- 
thers. Which is, indeed, in the end, 
to magnihe it to ot hing. 

And ſuch goodneſs needs no other de- 
monſtration, than the viſible inſtances, 
and effects we have of it, in the creation, 
and conſervation of this world; and par- 
ticularly, in his large, munificent boun- 
ty, and kindneſs towards man; whereot 
his deſgning him for his Temple, and re- 
ſidence, will be a full, and manifeſt 
proof. 

And of all this, his own ſelf-ſufficient 
fulneſs leaves it impoſſible to us, toima- 
gine another reaſon, than the delight he 
takes in diſpenſing his own free and 
large communications. Beſides, that 
when we ſee ſome ſemblances, and imi- 
tations, of this goodneſs, in the natures 
of ſome men, which we are ſure are 


ot 
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not nothing, they muſt needs proceed- 
from ſomething, and have ſome foun- 


tain, and original, which can be no o- 


ther, than the common Cauſe, and Au- 

thor of all things. In whom, therefore, 
this goodneſs doth firſtly, and moſt per- 
Fectly reſide. 


CHAP. IV. 


Generally all ſuppoſable perfection, aſſer- 
ted of this Being, where, Firſt a Being 
abſolutely perfect, 7s endeavoureed to 
be evinced from the (already proved) 
neceſſary Being. Which is ſhewn to im- 
port in the general, The utmoſt fulneſs 
of Being. Alſo divers things, in par- 
ticular that tend to evince that general. 
As that it is, at the remoteſt diſtance 
from no Being, Moſt purely actual. 
Moſt abſtraFed Being. The productive 

and . cauſe of all things 

elſe. Undiminiſhable. Uncapable of 


addition. Secondly, hence is more ex- 
preſly deduced the infiniteneſs of this 
Being. An enquiry whether it be poſ- 
ſible the Creature can be actually infi- 
ite? Difficulties concerning the abſo- 

| lute 
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lute fulneſs, and Infiniteneſs of God 
conſidered. 2. The onlineſs of his Be- 
ing. The Trinity not thereby excluded. 


IC) Ome account hath been thus far 
given of that Being, whereunto 
we have been deſigning to aſſert the Ho- 
nour of a Temple. Each of the particu- 
lars having been ſeverally inſiſted on, 
that concur to make up that notion of 
this Being, which was at firſt laid down. 
And morelargely, what hath been more 
oppos'd, by perſons of an atheiſtical or 
irreligious temper. But. becauſe in 
that forementioned account of God, 
there was added to the particulars there 
enumerated (out of a juſt conſciouſneſs 
of humane inability to comprehend e- 
very thing that may poſſibly belong to 
him) this general ſupplement. 

[ That all other ſuppoſable excellencies 
whatſoever, doin the higheſt perfection, ap- 
pertain alſo originally, unto this Being | 


175 


It is requiſite that ſomewhat be ſaid 


concerning this addition. Eſpecially in 
as much as it comprehends in it, or may 
infer , ſome things (not yet expreſly 
mentioned) which may be thought ne- 
ceflary to the evincing thereaſonableneſs 
of Religion, or our ſelf-dedication as 4 
Temple to him. 

For 
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For inſtance, it may poſſibly be al- 
ledged, that, if it were admitted there 
is ſomewhat that is eternal, uncauſed, in- 
dependent , neceſſarily exiſtent, that is 
ſel Factive, living, powerful, wiſe, and 
good, Yet all this will not infer upon 
as an univerſal obligation to Religion, 
unleſs it can alſo be evinced, 


1. That this Being is every way ſuffic:- 
ent to ſupply and fatisfie all our real 
wants and juſt deſires. 

2. And that this Being is but one, and 
ſo that all be at a certainty where 
their Religion ought to terminate. 
And that the worſhip of every Tem- 
ple, muſt concenter, and meet, in 
the ſame object. 


Now the eviction of an abſolutely per- 
fect Being would include each of theſe; 
and anſwer both the purpoſes which 
may ſcem hitherto not ſo fully ſatisfied. 
It 1s therefore requiſite that we endea- 
vour. 


Firſt to ſhew that the Being hitherto 
deſcribed is abſolutely or every way 
perfect. 

Secondly, To deduce, from the ſame 


grounds, the abſolute infinity, _ 
tne 
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_ unity (or the onlineſs) there- 
of. 

II. And for the former part of this 
undertaking, It maſt be acknowledged 
abſolute or univerſal perfection, cannot be 
pretended to have been expreſt in ay, 
or in all the works of God, together. 
Neither in number, for ought we know 
(for as we cannot conceive, nor con- 
ſequently ſpeak of Divine perfections, 
but under the notion of many, whatſo- 
ever their real identity may be, ſo we 
do not know, but that within the com- 
pals of univerſal perfection, there may 

e ſome particular ones, of which there 
is no footſtep in the creation, and 
whereof we have never formed any 
thought.) Nor (more certainly) in de- 
gree; For ſurely the world, and the 
particular creatures in it, are not ſo per- 
fect, in correſpondence to thoſe attri- 
butes of its great Architect, which we 
have mentioned, wiz. his Power, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Goodneſs, as he might have 
made them, if he had pleaſed. And 
indeed, to ſay the world were abſolute- 
ly, and univerſally perfect, were to 
make that God. 

Wherefore it muſt alſo be acknow- 
ledged that an abſolutely perfect Being 
cannot be immediately demonſtrated 
N trom 
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from its effects, as whereto they neither 


do, nor is it within the capacity of 


created nature that they can, adequate- 
ly correſpond. Whence therefore, all 
that can be done for the evincing of 
the ablolute and univerſal perfection of 
God, muſt be in ſome other way, or 
method of diſcourſe. 

And though it be acknowledged that 
it cannot be immediately evidenced from 
the Creation, yet it is to be hoped that 
mediately it may. For from thence (as 
we have ſeen) a neceſſary ſelf-originatc 
Being, ſuch as hath been deſcribed, is, 
with the greateſt certainty, to be con- 
cluded; and, from thence, if we atten- 
tively conſider, we ſhall be led to an abſo- 
lutely perfect one. That is, ſince we 
have the ſame certainty of ſuch a we- 
ceſſary ſel F̃originate Being, as We have 
that there is thing exiſtent at all. 
If we ſeriouſly weigh what kind of Be- 
ing, this muſt needs be, or what its no- 
tion muſt import, abovewhat hath been 
already evinced: We ſhall not be found, 
in this way, much to fall ſhort of our 


preſent aim (tho we have alſo other e- 


videnee that may be produced in its own, 


litter, place.) 


Here therefore let us a while make a 


far 
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far we are already advanced, that we 
may, with the better order, and ad- 
[; vantage, make our further progreſs. 
| Theſe two things then are already 
evident. 
N [Firſt, That there is a meceſſary Being 
that hat been eternally of it ſelf, with- 
: out dependence upon any thing, either 
| as a productive, or conſerving cauſe, | 
ö 


And, of it ſelf, full of activity, and vital 
energy, ſo as to be a productive, and 
ſuſtaining cauſe, to other things. ] 

Of this any the moſt confuſed, and 
indiſtinct view of this world, or a 
meer taking notice, that there is any 
thing in Being, that lives and moves, 
and withal that alters and changes, 
(which it is impoſſible the neceſſary Be- 
ing it ſelf ſnould do) cannot but put us 
out of doubt. 
| Secondly, [That this neceſſary ſelf- 
originate, vital, aCtive Being hath yery 
" 3? vaſt Power, admirable Wiſdom , and 
| 3 moſt free and large goodneſs belong- 
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„ing to it.] And of this, our nearer and 
more deliberate view and contemplati- 
on of the world do equally aſcertain 
us. For of theſe things we find the ma- 


nifeſt prints and footſteps in it. Yea, 
we find the (derived) things themſelves 
Power, Wiſdom, Good rſs] 

| N 2 


in the crea- 
tures. 
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tures, And we are moſt aſſured they 
have not ſprung from nothing; nor from 
any thing that had them not. And 


that which originally had them, or 


was their firſt fountain muſt have them 
neceflarily , and eſſentially (together 
with whatſoever elſe belongs to its Be- 
ing) in, and of zts ſelf. So that the aſ- 
ſerting of any other zeceſſary being, that 
is in it ſelf deſtitute of theſe things, ſig- 
niſies no more towards the giving any 
account how theſe things came to be in 
the world, than if no Being, neceſſari- 
ly exiſting, were aſſerted at all. We 


are therefore, by the exigency of the 


caſe it ſelf, conſtrained to acknowledge, 
not only that there is a eceſſary Being, 


but that there ig ſuch a one, as could be, and 


was, the fountain and cauſe of all thoſe 
ſeveral kinds, and degrees of being, and 
perfection, that we take notice of in the 
world beſides. Another ſort of neceſſary 
Being, ſhould not only be aſſerted to no 
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purpoſe, there being nothing to be gain- 
ed by it, no imaginable uſe to be made 
of it, as a principle that can ſerve any 


valuable end. (For ſuppoſe ſucha thing 


as neceſſary matter, it will as hath been 


ſhewn be unalterable; and therefore 
another ſort of matter muſt be ſuppoſed | 
beſides it, that may be the matter of 
the 
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the univerſe, raiſed up out of nothing 
for that purpoſe, unto which this ſo 
unwieldy and unmanagable an entity, 
can never ſerve.) But alſo it will beim- 

oſſible to be proved. No man can 
be able with any plauſible ſhew of 
reaſon to make it out. Yea, and much 
may be ſaid (I conceive with convin- 
cing evidence) againſt it. As may perhaps 
be ſeen in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, 

In the mean time, that there is, how- 
ever, a xeceſſary Being, unto which all 
the per fections, whereof we have any foot- 
ſteps, or reſemblances in the Creation, 
do originally and eſſentially belong, is 
undeniably evident. 

Now, that we may proceed, what 
can ſelf- eſſentiate, underived, Power, 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs be but moſt perfect 
Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs? Or ſuch, 
as than which, there can never be more 
perfect ? 

For ſince there can be no Wiſdom, 
Power, or Goodneſs, which is not ei- 
ther original and ſelf-eflentiate, or de- 
rived and participated from thence? Who 
ſees not that the former muſt be the 
more perfect. Yea, and that it com- 
prehended all the other (as what was 
from it) in it ſelf. And conſequently 
that it is fimply the moſt perfect? And 
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the reaſon will be the ſame, concern- 
ing any other perfection, the ſtamps and 
characters whereof we find ſigned upon 
the creatures. 
But that the Being unto which theſe 
belong is abſolutely and univerſally 
perfect in every kind, muſt be further 
evidenced by conſidering more at large 
the notion and import of ſuch & ſelf-ori- 
ginate neceſſary Being. 
So that Some indeed, both more anciently, 
whatever * and of late have inverted this courſe; 
there is of df f. ſiti "$f 
firength and from the ſuppoſition of abſolute per- 
in tht fecłion have gone about to infer neceſſity 
gülng. che of exiſtence, as being contained in the 
glory of it Idæa of the former. But of this latter 
cannot be ye are otherwiſe aſſured, upon clearer 
without . 
injury ap- and leſs exceptionable terms. And be- 
2 ing ſo, are to conſider what improve- 
rreſent ment may be made of it to our preſent 
age, much purpoſe. 
lefs to any 
particular perſon therein: It . ſince Anſelm, been ventilated by 
divers others heretofore. D. Scot. diſt 2. 2 2. Th. Aquin. P. 1. Q. 2. 
art 1. contra Gentil. I. 1. c. 10. Bradwardin, J. I. c. I. And by di- 
vers of late, as is ſufficiently known, ſome rejecting, others 
much confiding in ir, both ot theſe former, and of modern 
Writers. GALE | 
And in the general, this ſecms mani- 
feſtly imported in the notion of the e- 
ceſſary Being we have already evinced, 
that it have in it (ſome way or other, in 
what way therewill be occaſion to con- 
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ſider hereafter) the entire ſum and utmoſt 
filneſs of Being, beyond which or with- 
out the compaſs whereof, no perfection 
is conceivable, or indeed (which is of 

the ſame import) nothing. | 
Let it be obſerved that we pretend 
not to argue this from the bare terms 
neceſſary. Being, only, but from hence, 
that it is ſuch, as we have found it. Tho 
indeed, theſe very terms import not 
a little to this purpoſe. For that 
which 7s neceſſarily, of it ſelf without 
being beholden to any thing, ſeems as 
good as all things, and to contain in 
it ſelf an immenſe fulneſs; being indi- 
cent of nothing. Nor by indigence 1s 
here meant cravingneſs, or a ſenſe of want 
only; in opppoſition whereto, every 
good and virtuous man hath or may 
attain, a ſort of 2v72-»12 or ſelf-fulneſs 
and be ſatisfied from himſelf (which yet 
isa ſtamp of Divinity, and a part of the 
image of God, or ſuch a participation 
of the Divine Nature, as is agrecable 
to the ſtate and condition of a crea- 
ture,) But we underſtand by it (what 
is naturally before that) want it ſelf real- 
iy, and not in opinion (as the cove- 
tous is ſaid to be poor.) On the other 
hand we here intend not a meerly ra- 
tional (much leſs an imaginary) but a 
N 4 real 
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real ſelf-fulneſs. And fo we ſay, what 
is of that nature, that itis, and ſubſiſts 
wholly, and only of it ſelf, without 
depending on any other, muſt owe 
this abſoluteneſs, to ſo peculiar an ex- 
cellency of its own nature, as we can- 
not well conceive to be leſs, than where- 
by it comprehends in it ſelf, the moſt 
boundleſs and unlimited fulneſs of Be- 
ing, life, power, or whatſoever can be 
conceived under the name of a perfecti- 
on. For taking notice of the exiſtence 
of any thing whatſoever, ſome reaſon 
muſt be aſſignable, whence it is that 
this particular Being doth exiſt? and 
hath ſuch and ſuch powers and proper- 
ties belonging to it, as do occur to our 
notice therein? when we can now 
reſolve its exiſtence into ſome cauſe, 
that put it into Being, and made it 
what it is; we ceaſe ſo much to ad- 
mire the thing, how excellent ſoever 
it be, and turn our admiration upon 7t- 
cauſe, concluding that to have all the 
perfection in it, which we diſcern in 
the effect, whatſoever unknown per- 
fection (which we may ſuppoſe is very 
great) it may have beſides. And up- 
on this ground we are led, when we 
behold the manifold excellencies that 
lie diſpers d among particular Beings, 
1 | 1 
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| in this univerſe, with the glory of the 
whole, reſulting thence, to reſolve their 
exiſtence into a common cauſe, which 

we deſign by the name of God. And 

now conſidering him as a wiſe Agent, 
(which hath been proved) and con- | 

ſequently a free one, that acted not from 

any neceſſity of nature, but his meer 

good pleaſure herein, we will not 

only conclude him to have all that 

perfection and excellency in him, which 

we find him to have diſplay'd in fo 

| vaſt and glorious a work ; but will rea- 

* | dily believe him (ſuppoſing we have 

| admitted a conviction concerning what | 
hath been diſcourſed before) to have t | 
a moſt unconceivable treaſure of hidden | 
excellency, and perfection in him, that 

is not repreſented to our view in this 

work of his. And account, that he 

who could do all this which we ſee | 

is done, could do unſpeakably more. 

For though, ſpeaking of natural, and 

neceſſitated Agents, which always act 

to their uttermoſt, it would be abſurd 

to argue from their having done ſome 

leſſerthing, totheir power of doingſome- 

what that is much greater. Yet as to 

free Agents, that can chooſe their own 

act, and guide themſelves by wiſdom 

and judgment therein, the matter is not 

3 ſo; 
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fo - As when ſome great Prince beſto 
a rich largeſs upon ſome mean per- 
ſon, eſpecially that deſerved nothing 
from him, or was recommended by no- 
thing to his royal favour, beſides his 
poverty, and miſery ; we juſtly take it 
tor a very ſignificant demonſtration of 
that princely munificence, and bounty, 
which would incline him to do much 
greater tllings, when he ſhould ſee a pro- 
portionable cauſe. 

But now, if taking notice of the ex- 
cellencies that appear in cauſed Beings, 
and enquiring how they come to exiſt 
and be what they are, we reſolve all 
into their cauſe ; which, conſidering as 
perfectly tree and arbitrary in all his 
communications; We do thence rati- 
onally conclude, that if he had thought 
fit, he could have made a much more 
pompous diſplay of himſelf; and that 
there is in him, beſides what ap- 
pears, a vaſt and moſt abundant ſtore 
of undiſcovered perfection. 

When next, we turn our enquiry and 
contemplation, more entirely, upon 
the cauſe. And bethink our ſelves - 
But how came he to exiſt and be what 
heis? Finding this cannot be retund- 
ed upon any ſuperiour cauſe ; And our 
utmoſt enquiry can admit of no other 

reſult, 
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reſult, but this, that he ig of himſelf what 
he is. We will ſurely ſay then, he is 
all in all. And that perfection, which 
before, we judged vaſtly great, we will 
now conclude altogether abſolute, and 
ſuch beyond which no greater can be 
thought. 

Adding I ſay to what pre-concepti- 
ons we had of his greatneſs, from the 
works which we ſee have been done 
by him (for why ſhould we loſe any 
ground we might eſteem our ſelves to 
have gain'd before? the conſideration 
of his neceſſary ſelf- ſubſiſtence: And 
that no other reaſon is aſſignable of 
his being what he is, but the peculiar 
and incommunicable excellency of his 
own nature. Whereby he was not only 
able to make ſuch a world, but did 
poſſeſs eternally and invariably in him- 
ſelf all that he is, and hath : We can- 
not conceive that all to be leſs than ab- 
ſolutely univerſal ; and comprehenſive of 
whatſoever can lie within the whole 
compaſs of being. 

For when we find that among all o- 
ther Beings (which is moſt certainly 
true not only of actual, but all polſible 
Beings alſo) how perfect ſoever they 
are or may be in their own kinds; none 
of them, nor all of them together, are 

ä | or 
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or ever can be, of that perfection, as 
to be of themſelves, without depen- 
dence on ſomewhat elſe, as their pro- 
ductive, yea and ſuſtaining cauſe ; we 
ſee, beſides that their cauſe hath all the 
perfection, ſome way, in it that is tobe 
found in them all: There is alſo that 
appropriate perfection belonging there- 
to, that it could be; and eternally is 
(yea and could not but be) only of it 


ſelf, by the underived and incommuni- 


cable excellency of its own Being And 
ſurely, what includes in it all the per- 
fection of all actual and poſſible Beings, 
beſides its own (for there is nothing 
poſſible which ſome cauſe, yea and even 
this, cannot produce) and unconceiva- 
bly more; muſt needs be abſolutely 
and every way perfect. Of all which 

rfections this is the radical one, that 


belongs to this common Cauſe and Au- 


thor of all things, that he is zeceſſarily and 
only ſelf-ſubſiſting. For if this high Pre- 
rogative in point of Being had been 
wanting, nothing at all had ever been. 
Therefore we attrihute to God the great- 
eſt thing that can be ſaid or thought, 
(and not what is wholly divers from 
all other perfection, but which contains 
all others in it) when we affirm of him 
that he is neceſſarily of himſelf. For 
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tho' when we have bewildered and loſt 
our ſelves (as we ſoon may) in the con- 
templation of this amazing ſubject, we 
readily indulge our wearied minds the 
eaſe and liberty of reſolving this high 
excellency of ſelf or neceſſary exiſtence 
in to a meer negation, and ſay that we 
mean by it nothing elſe, than that he 
was not from another : Yet ſurely, if we 
would take ſome pains with our ſelves, 
and keep our ſlothful ſhifting thoughts 
to ſome exerciſe in this matter; though 
we can never comprehend that vaſt ful- 
neſs of perfection which is imported in 
it (for it were not what we plead for, 
if we could comprehend it.) Yet we 
ſhould ſoon ſee and confeſs, that it 
contains unſpeakably more than a nega- 
tion, even ſome great thing that is ſo 
much beyond our thoughts, that we 
ſhall reckon we have ſaid but a little in 
ſaying we cannot conceive it. And 
that, when we have ſtretcht our under- 
ſtandings to the utmoſt of their line, 
and meaſure, though we may ſuppoſe 
our ſelves to have conceived a great 
deal, there is infinitely more that we 

conceive not. | 
Wherefore that is a ſober, and moſt 
Important truth which is occaſionally 
drawn forth (as is ſuppoſed) from hs 
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ſo admired D. Cartet, by the urgent objecti- 
4133.» Ons of his very acute (friendly) adver- | 
3ed. reſp, fary, That the inexhanſtible power of God 
quarts. is the reaſon for which he needed no cauſe; | 
And that ſince that unexhauſted power, 
or the immenſity of his eſſence is moſt 
highly poſitive, therefore he may be ſaid 
to be of himſelf poſitively, i e. not as 
if he did ever by any poſitive efficiency 
cauſe himſelf (which is moſt manifeſt- 
ly impoſſible but that the poſitive ex- 
cellency of his own being was ſuch, as 
could never need, nor admit of, being 
cauſed. 
of the Eſ- And that ſeems highly rational(which 
— is ſo largely inſiſted on by Doctor Fack- 
of God. ſor and divers others) that what is with- 
out canſe muſt alſo be without limit of 
being. Becauſe all limitation proceeds 
from the cauſe of athing,which imparted 
to it ſo much and no more; which 
argument, though it ſeem neglected by 
Des Cartes, and is oppoſed by his An- 
tagoniſt : Yet I cannot but judge that 
the longer one meditates, the leſs he ſhall 
underſtand, how any thing can be 
limitted ad intra or from it ſelf Oc. 
As the Author of the Tentam. Phyſ. The- 
ol. ſpeaks. 
But that we may entertain our ſelves 


with ſome more particular conſiderations 
ot 
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of this neceſſary Being; which may evince 
that general aſſertion of its abſolute ple- 


mitnde or fulneſs of eſſence. It appears to 
be ſuch. 


IV. As is, firſt, at the greateſt ima- 
ginable diſtance from non-entity. For 
what can be at a greater, than that 
which is neceſſarily * which ſignifies as 
much as whereto not to be is utterly im- 
poſſible. Now an utter impoſſibility 
not to be, or the uttermoſt diſtance 
from no Being, ſeems plainly to im- 
ply the abſolute plenitude of all Being. 
And, if here it be ſaid that to be neceſſa- 
rily, and of it ſelf, needs be underſtood 
to import no more than a firm poſſeſſion 
of that being which a thing hath, be it ne- 
ver ſo ſcant or minute a portion of be- 
ing. I anſwer, it ſeexrs, indeed, fo ; If 
we meaſure the ſignification of this ex- 
preſſion, by its firſt and more obvious 
appearance. But if you conſider the 
matter more narrowly, you will find 
here is alſo ſignified the nature and find 
of the Being poſſeſſed, as well as the man- 
ner of poſſlſion. viz. that it is a Being of 
fo excellent and noble a kind, as that 
it can ſubfiſt alone, without being 
beholden : which is ſo great an excel- 
lency, as that it manifeſtly comprehends 

all 
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all other, or is the foundation of all 
that can be conceived beſides. Which, 
they that fondly dream of neceſſa- 
ty matter , not conſidering unwarily 
make one ſingle atom, a more excellent 
thing, than the whole frame of hea- 
ven and earth. That being ſuppoſed 
ſimply neceſſary, this the meereſt piece 
of hap-hazard, the ſtrangeſt chance ima- 
ginable, and beyond what any, but 
themſelves, could ever have imagined. 
And which, being conſidered, would 
give us to underſtand, that no minute or 
finite being, can be neceſſarily. | 
And hence we may ſee what it is to 
be nearer , or at a furtherdiſtance from 
not-being. 
For theſe things that came contingent- 
ly into being, or at the pleaſure of a 
free cauſe, have all but a finite, and li- 
mited being, whereof ſome, having a 
ſmaller portion of being, than others, 
approach ſo much the nearer to not-be- 
ing. Proportionably , what hath its 
being neceſſarily and of it ſelf, is at the 
fartheſt diſtance from no-being ascom- 
rehending all being in it ſelf. Or, to 
(Abe the expreſſions, of an elegaut 
Writer, tranſlated into our own Lan- 
uage, We have much more non: eſ- 
© ſenſe than eſſence; If we have the 
| eſſence 
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« eflence of a man, yet not of the 
by ne , or of Angels. We are 
* confined and limited within a parti- 
* cular eſſence, but God who is what he 
* 7s comprehendeth all poſſible eſſences. 

Nor is this precariouſly ſpoken, or, 
as what may be hoped to be grant- 
ed upon courteſie. But let the matter 
be rigidly examined and diſcuſſed and 


the certain truth of it will moſt evi- 


dently appear. For if any thing be, in 
this ſenſe, remoter than other from no- 
Being, it muſt either be, what is neceſ- 
ſarily of it ſelf, or what is contingently at 
the pleaſure of the other. But ſince no- 

thing is, beſides that ſelf-originate ne- 
_ ceſlary Being, but what was from it; and 
nothing from it but what was within its 
productive power; it's plain all that, 
with its own Being, was contained in 
it. And therefore, even in that ſence, 
it 1s at the greateſt diſtance from no-Be- 
ing; as comprehending the utmoſt 
fulneſs of Being in it ſelf, and conſe- 
quently abſolute perfection. Which will 


yet further appear, in what follows. We 
therefore add, 


V. That neceſſary Being is moſt un- 
mixed or pureſt Being. Without allay. 
That is pure which is full of it ſelf. Purity 

O 1s 
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is not here meant in a corporeal ſenſe 
(which few will think) nor in the mo- 
ral ; but as with Metaphyſicians it ſigni- 
fies ſimplicity of eſſence. And, in its pre- 
ſent uſe, is more eſpecially intended to 
ſigniſie that ſimplicity which is oppoſed 
to tlie compoſition of ad, and poſſibility. 
We ſay then that zeceſſary Being imports 
pureſt aFuality. Which is the ultimate 
and higheſt perfection of Being. For 
it ſignifies no remaining poſſibility, yet un- 
replete, or not fill d up, and conſequent- 
ly the fulleſt exuberancy and entire con- 
fluence of ail Being, as in its fountain 
and original ſource. We need not here 
look further to evince this than the 
native import of the very terms them- 
ſelves ; neceſſity and poſſebility ; the lat- 
ter whereof is not ſo fitly ſaid to be 
excluded the former (as contingency is) 
but to be ſwallowed up of it; as ful- 
neſs takes up all the ſpace which were 
otherwiſe nothing but vacuity or em- 
ptineſs. It is plain then that neceſſary 
Being, ingroſſes all poſſible Being, both 
that is, and (for the ſame reaſon) that 
ever was ſo. For nothing can be, or e- 
ver was, in poſſibility to come into Be- 
ing, but what either muſt ſpring, or 
hath ſprung, from the neceſſary ſelf- 
ſubſiſting Being. 


So 
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So that unto all that vaſt poſſibility, 
a proportionable attuality of this Being 
muſt be underſtood to correſpond. Elſe 
the other were not poſſible. For nothing 
is poſſible to be produced which is not 
within the actual productive power of 
the neceſſary Being. I ſay within its actu- 
al productive power, for if it its power 
for ſuch production were not already 
actual, it could never become ſo, and 
ſo were none at all. Inaſmuch as neceſſary 
being can never alter, and conſequently 
can never come actually to be, what it, 
already, is not (upon which account 
it is truly ſaid, Iz #ternis poſſe & eſſe 


ſunt idem.) Wherefore in it, is nothing 


elſe but pure actuality, as profound and 
vaſt, as is the utmoſt poſſibility of 
all created, or producible Being, i. e It 


can be nothing other than it is, but can 


do all things (of which more hereafter.) 
It therefore ſtands opposd not only 
(more directly) to impoſſebility of Be- 
ing (which is the moſt proper notion 

no-Being) but ſome way, even to 
poſſebility alſo; That is the poſſibility 
of being any thing but what it is; as 
being every way compleat, and perfect- 
ly full already. 
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VI Again we might further add, 
that it is the moſt abſtracted Being, or 
is Being in the very abſtract. A thing 
much inſiſted on by ſome of the School- 
men. And the otion which, with 
much obſcurity they purſue (after their 
manner) may carry ſome ſuch ſenſe as 
this (if it may, throughout, be called 
ſenſe) That whereas no created nature 
is capable of any other, than meer en- 
tal abſtraction, but exiſts, always, in 
concretion, with ſome ſubje&, that, be 
it never ſo refined, is groſſer, and leſs 
perfect than it ſelf; ſo that we can diſ- 
tinguiſh the mentally ü eſſence, 
and the thing which hath that eſſence; by 
which concretion eſſence is limited, and 
is only the particular eſſence of this or 
that thing, which hath or po ſſeſſes that 
eſſence. The neceſſary Being is, in ſtrict 
propriety, not ſo truly ſaid to have eſ- 
ſence, as to be it; and exiſt ſeparately 
by it ſelf ; not as limited to this or that 
thing. Whence it is, in it ſelf aniver- 
ſal eſſence, containing therefore (not 
formally, but eminently) the being of 
all things in perfect ſimplicity. Whence 
all its own attributes are capable of be- 
ing affirmed of it in the abſtract, * that 
it c Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs ; and 


take no- not only hath theſe, and that upon this 
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account, it is a Being, which is nece .- words ot 
a one, not 


ſarily, and of it ſelf. For that which the'leſs 

is neceſſarily and of it ſelf, is not what- worthy to 
ſoever it is by the acceſſion of any thing - 
to it ſelf; whereof neceſlary Being is being rec- 


5 koned of 
uncapable. But by its own ſeple, and nee 2! 


unvariable eſſence, Other Being is upon mention: 
ſuch terms powerful, wiſe, yea, and ed order. 


: ; Si enj 
exiſtent, as that it may ceaſe to be ſo. j,,,m;... 


Whereas to neceſſary Being, it is mani- tive de eo 
- : quippiam 
feſtly repugnant, and, impoſſible either e 


ſimply not to be, or to be any thing ver ab- 


elſe, but what and as it is. And tho' — 
other things may have properties be- 4% 4 


longing to their eſſence not ſeparable , rm 
from it, yet they are not their very 4 ya 
. ne 
eflence it ſelf; And, whereas they are impiume}, 
in a poſſibility to loſe their very exiſt- 2 . 
ence, the knot and ligament of what- d en- 
ſoever is moſt intimate to their actual tis, neque 


being, all then falls from them together; j/* 7 


Here eſſence, properties, and exiſtence Jul. Scal. 


are all one ſimple thing that can never dete. 
ceaſe, decay, or change, becauſe the ht 
whole being is zeceſſary. Now, all this 
being ſuppoſed, of the force of that 
form of ſpeech, when we affirm any 
thing in the abſtract of another, we may 
admit the common ſenſe of men to be 
the. interpreter. For every body can 

tell (though they do not know the 


O 3 mean- 
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meaning of the word abſtrat) what we 
intend when we uſe that phraſe or man- 
ner of ſpeaking. As when we ſay, by 
way of hyperbolical commendation, 
ſuch a man is not only learned, but 
learning it ſelf ; or he not only hath 
much of Virtue, Juſtice, and Goodneſs 
in him, but he is Virtue, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs it ſelf (as was once ſaid of 
an excellent Pagan Virtuoſo, that I may 
borrow leave to. uſe that word in the 
moral ſenſe) every one knows the 
phraſe intends the appropriating all 
Learning, Virtue, Juſtice, Goodneſs to 
ſuch a one. Which, becauſe they know 
unappropriable to any man, they eaſily 
underſtand it to be, in ſuch a caſe, a 
+Ke} vn Thetorical ſtrain, and form of ſpeech. 
S* w «v2: And yet could not know that, if alſo 


cr T6 age 


»1&, v they did not underſtand its proper and 
aul ber ; native import. And ſo it may as well 
7 2:13.49 be underſtood what is meant by ſaying 
a, 4, Of God, he is being it ſelf, With which 
rb 7 ſenſe may be reconciled that of (the 
2%;c5.5 ſo named) Dionyſius the Areopagite Þ ; 
Kras, ga- That God is not fo properly ſaid to be 
2 = of, or be in, or to have (or partake ) of 


«vn; ve Being, as that it is of him, &c. Inaſ- 


* . much as he is the pre-exiſtent Being 


= ae to all Being, i. e. It we underſtand him 
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ſenſe taking Being, for that which is com- 
municated and imparted, He may truly be 
ſaid (as this Author and the Platoniſts 
generally ſpeak) * to be ſuper-eſſen- 


tial or ſuper- ſubſtantial. But how fitly 1 


Theol, I. 25 
6. 4 


being is taken in that reſtrained ſenſe we 
may ſay more hereafter. 

In the mean time, what hath been 
ſaid concerning this abſtractedneſs of 
the neceſſary Being, hath in it ſome 
things ſo unintelligible, and is accom- 
panied with ſo great (unmentioned) 
difficulties (which it would give us, 
perhaps more labour than profit to diſ- 
cuſs) and the abſolute perfection of 
God appears ſo evidenceable otherwiſe, 
by what hath been and may be further 
ſaid, that we are no way concern d to 
lay the ſtreſs of the cauſe on this matter 
only. 


VII. Moreover, veceſſary Being is the 
cauſe and author of all Being beſides. 
Whatſoever is not neceſſary, is cauſed; 
for not having Being of it ſelf, it 
muſt be put into Being by ſomewhat 
elſe. And inaſmuch as there is no mid- 
dle ſort of Being betwixt zeceſſary, and 
not neceſſary, and, all that is not neceſ- 
fary is cauſed, 'tis plain that which is 
neceſſary mult be the cauſe of all the 
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reſt. And ſurely what is the cauſe of 
all being beſides its own muſt needs, 
one way or other contain its own, and 
all other in it ſelf; and is, conſequent- 
ly, comprehenſive of the utmoſt ful- 
neſs of Being. Or is the abſolutely per- 
fe& Being, (as muſt equally be acknow- |} 
ledged) anleſs any one would imagine | 
himſelf to have got the notice of ſome |} 
perfection, that lies without the com- 
paſs of all Being. 

Nor is it an exception worth the 
mentioning, that there may be a con- 
ception of poſſable being or perfection, 
which the zeceſſary being hath not cauſ- 
ed. For it is, manifeſtly, as well the 
poſſible cauſe of all poſſible Being and 
perſe (ion, as the attual canſe of what is 
actual. And what it is poſſible to it to 
produce, it hath within its productive 
power. as hath been ſaid before. 

And, if the matter did require it, 
we might ſay further, that the ſame 
neceſſary Being which hath been the 
productive canſe, is, alſo the continual 
root and baſis of all Being, which is not 
neceſſary. For what 1s of it ſelf and 
cannot, by the ſpecial privilege of its 
own Being, but be, needs nothing to 


ſuſtain it, or needs not truſt to any 


thing beſides its own eternal ſtability. 
18 * | But 
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But what is not ſo, ſeems to need a 
continual reproduction every moment, 
and to be no more capable of continu- 
ing in Being by it ſelf, than it was, by 
it ſelf, of coming into being. For (as 
is frequently alledged by that ſo often 
mentioned Author) ſince there is no 
connexion betwixt the preſent and fu- 
ture time, but what is eaſily capable of 
rupture, it is no way conſequent that, 
becauſe I am now, I ſhall therefore be 
the next moment further than as the 1 
free Author of my Being ſhall be pleaſed * 
co continue his own moſt arbitrary in- 1 
flluence, for my ſupport. This ſeems | 
highly probable to be true, whether 


that reaſon ſigniſie any thing or nothing. il 
And that, thence alſo, continual con- q 
Iſervation differs not from creation. | 
Which, whether (as is ſaid by the ſame | 

Author) it be one of the things that- | 


are manifeſt by natural light; or whe- 
ther a poſitive act be needleſs to the 
annihilation of created things; but only 

the with-holding of influence, let them 

examine that apprehend the cauſe to 

need it. And if, upon enquiry, they 

judge it at leaſt evidenceable by natu- 

ral light to be ſo, (as Idoubt not they 

will) they will havethis further ground 

upon which thus to reaſon, That, inaſ- 

much 
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much as the neceſſary Being ſubſiſts 
wholly by it ſelf, and is that whereon 
all other doth totally depend. It here- 
upon follows, that it muſt, ſome way, 
contain in it ſelf all Being. We may yet 
further add, 

That the neceſſary Being we have e- 
vinced, though it have cauſed, and do 
continually ſuſtain all things, yet doth 
not, it ſelf, in the mean time ſuffer any 
diminution. It is not poſſible, nor con- 
ſiſtent with the very terms neceſſary Being 
that it can. Tis true, that if ſuch a thing 
as 2 neceſſary Atom were admitted, that 
would be alſo undiminiſhable (it were 
not elſe an atom.) But as nothing then 
can flow from it (as from a perfect par- 
vitude nothing can) ſo it can effect 
nothing. (And the reaſon 1s the ſame 
of many as of one.) Nor would undi- 


miniſhableneſs, upon ſuch terms, figni- 


fie any thing to the magnifying the va- 
lue of ſuch a trifle. 

But this is none of the preſent caſe. 
For our eyes tell us here is a world in 
being, which we are ſure is not it ſelf 
neceſſarily; and was therefore made 
by him that is. And that, without 


mutation or change in him; againſt 
which the very notion of a neceſſary 
Being is moſt irreconcilably reluctant; 
q n | — 
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and therefore without diminution , E- Sm. 


which cannot be conceived without |! 7” 22 
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Wherefore how inexhauſtible a foun- 
tain of life, being, and all perfecti- 
on have we here repreſented to our 
thoughts! from whence this vaſt Uni- 
verſe is ſprung, and is continually ſpring- 
ing, and that in the mean time, receiv- 
ing no recruits or foreign ſupplies, yet 
ſuffers no impairment or leſſening of it 
ſelf! What is thisbut abſolute all-fulneſs! 
And it is ſo far from arguing any defi- 
ciency or mutability, in His nature, that 
there is this continual iſſue of power 
and virtue from him, that it demonſtrates 
its high excellency that this can be with- 
out decay or mutation. 'For of all this, 
we are as certain as we can be of any 
thing: That many things are not neceſ- 
ſarily, That the Being muſt be neceſſary 
from whence all things elſe proceed, and 
that with neceſſary Being change is in- 
conſiſtent. It is therefore unreaſonable 
to entertain any doubt that things are ſo, 
which moſt evidently appear to be ſo; 
only becauſe it is beyond our meaſure 
and compaſs to apprehend, how they are 
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Jo. And it would be to doubt (againſt 
our owneyes) whether there be anyſuch 
thing as motion in the world, or com- 
poſition of bodies, becauſe we cannot 
give a clear account, {fo as to avoid all 
difficulties, and the entanglement of 
the common ſophiſms about them ) 
how theſe things are performed. In the 
preſent caſe, we have no difficulty but 
what is to be reſolved into the perfe- 
ction of the Divine Nature, and the 
imperfection of our own. And how 
eaſily conceivable is it, that ſomewhat 
may be more perfect, than that we can 
conceive it, If we cannot conceive the 
manner of Gods cauſation of things, or 
the nature of his cauſative influence, it 
only ſhews their high excellency, and 
gives us the more ground ( ſince this is 
that into which both his own revela- 
tion, and the reaſon of things, moſt na- 
turally lead us to reſolve all) to ad- 
mire the mighty efficacy of his all-creat- 
ing, and all ſuſtaining Will and Word ; 
that in that eaſie unexpenſive way by his 
meer fiat, ſo great things (ſhould be per- 
formed, | OED 


IX. We only ſay further, That this 
neceſſary Being is ſuch to which no- 
thing can be added; ſoas that] it ſhould 
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be really greater, or better, or more per- 
fect than 1t was before. And this not 
only ſignifies that nothing can be joyn- 
ed to it, ſo as to become a part of it. 
(which neceſſary Being, by its natural 
immutability manifeſtly refuſes.) But 
we alſo intend by it, that all things 
elſe, with it, contain not more of real 
perfection than it doth alone. Which 
(though it carries a difficulty with it that 
we intend not wholly to overlook 
when it ſhall be ſzaſonable to conſider 
it) is a moſt apparent and demonſtra- 
ble truth. For it is plain that all be- 
ing and perfection which is not neceſ- 
ſary, proceeds from that which is, as 
the cauſe of it. And that no cauſe 
could communicate any thing to ano- 
ther which it had not, ſome way, in 
it ſelf, Wherefore it is manifeſtly con- 
ſequent that all other being was wholly 
before comprehended in that which is 
neceſſary, as having been wholly pro- 
duced be it. And what is wholly com- 
prehended of another (i. e. within its 
productive power ) before it be produced, 
can be no real addition to it, when it 
74. 

Now what can be ſuppoſed to im- 
port fulneſs of Being and perfection, 
more than this Limpoſſibility of _ 

on 
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on] or that there can be nothing great- 
er or more perfect ? 

And now theſe conſiderations are 
mentioned without ſolicitude, whe- 
ther they be ſo many exactly diſtin& 
heads. For admit that they be not all 
diſtinct, but ſome are involved with o- 
thers of them; yet the ſame truth may 
more powerfully ſtrike ſome underſtand- 
ings in one form of repreſentation, o- 
thers in another. And it ſuffices, that 
(though not ſeverally) they do toge- 
ther plainly evidence, that the neceſ- 
fary Being includes the abſolute entire 
fulneſs of all Being and perfection actu- 
al and poſſible within it ſelf. 

Having therefore thus diſpatcht that 
former part of this undertaking; the 
eviction of an every way perfett Being,we 
ſhall now need to labour little in the 

other, viz. | 


X. Secondly, the more expreſs de- 
duction of the nfiniteneſs and onlireſs 
thereof. 

For as to the former of theſe it is 
in effect the ſame thing that hath been 
already proved. Since to the fulleſt 
notion of infiniteneſs, abſolute perfection 
ſeems every way moſt fully to corre- 
ſpond, For abſolute perfection i" 
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all conceivable perfection, leaves no- 
thing excluded. And what doth moſt 
ſimple infiniteneſs import, but to have 
nothing for a boundary, or (which is 
the ſame) not to be bounded at all? 

We intend not now, principally, in- 
finiteneſs extrinſecally conſidered, with 
reſpect to time and place, as to be eter- 
nal and immenſe do import: But intrin- 
ſecally, as importing bottomleſs pro- 
fundity of eſſence, and the full con- 
fluence of all kinds and degrees of per- 
fection without bound or limit. This 
is the ſame with abſolute perfection. 
Which yet, if any ſhould ſuſpe& not to 
be ſo, They might, however, eaſily and 
expreſly prove it of the neceſſary Being 
upon the ſame grounds that have been 
already alledged for proof of that. 

As that the neceſſary Being hath actu- 
ality anſwerable to the utmoſt poſſzb:l;ry 
of the creature; That it is the only 
root and cauſe of all other Being. The 
actual cauſe of whatſoever 1s actually; 
The poſſible cauſe of whatſoever is poſ- 
ſible to be. Which is moſt apparently 
true. And hath been evidenced to be 
ſo, by what hath been ſaid, ſo lately, 
as that it needs not be repeated, That 
is, in ſhort, that othing that is not 
neceſſarily, and of it felt, could — 
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have been or can be, but as ithath been 
or ſhall be put into Being by that which 
is neceſſarily, and of it ſelf So that 
this is as apparent as that any thing is, 
or can be. 

But now let ſober reaſon judge, whe- 
ther there can be any bounds or limits 
ſet to the polſibility of producible Being; 
either in reſpect of kinds, numbers, or 
degrees of perfection? Who can ſay or 
think, when there can be ſo many ſorts 
of creatures produced (or at leaſt indi- 
viduals of thoſe ſorts) that there can 
be no more? Or that any creature is ſo 
perfect as that none can be made more 
perfect > which indeed, to ſuppoſe, 
were to ſuppoſe an actual infiniteneſs in 
the creature. And then it being, how- 
ever, ſtill, but ſomewhat that is created 
or made, how can its Maher but be in- 


finite? For ſurely no body will be ſo 


abſurd, as to imagine an infinite effect 
of a finite cauſe. 

Either therefore the creature is (or 
ſometime may be actually made) ſo per- 
fect that it cannot be more perfect, or not. 
If not, we have our purpoſe; that there is 
an infinite poſſibility on the part of the 
creature, always unreplete; and conſeq- 
uently, a proportionable iHinite actuality 
of power, on the Creators part. Infinite 

power, 
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power, I ſay, otherwiſe there were not 
that (acknowledged) infinite poſſibility 
of producible being. For nothing is 
producible, that no power can produce, be 
the intrinſeck polſibility of it (or its 
not-implying in it ſelß a contradiction 
that it ſhould exiſt) what it will. And 
I ſay infinite actual power, becauſe the 
Creator, being what he is neceſſarily, 
what power he hath not actually, he 
can never have, as was argued before. 
But if it be ſaid, the creature either 
is, or may ſometime be actually fo per- 
fect as that it cannot be more perfect. 
That, as was ſaid, will ſuppoſe it ther 
actually infinite; and therefore much 
more that its cauſe is ſo. And therefore 
in this way, our preſent purpoſe would 
be gained alſo. * 
But we have no mind to gain it this 
latter way, as we have no need. Tis . in it 
ſelf plain, to any one that conſiders, that 
this poſſibility on the creatures part can 
never actually be filled up; That it is a 
bottomleſs abyſs, in which our thoughts 
may (till, gradually, go down deeper, 
and deeper, without end: that is, that 
ſtill; are might be produced, or more 
perfect creatures, and ſtill ore, everlaſt- 
ingly without any bound, which ſuf- 


ficiently infers what we aim at, that 
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the, Creators actual power is proportio- 
nable: 4 | $58 

And indeed the ſuppoſetion of the former, 
can neither conſiſt with the Creators per- 
fection, nor with the 1zperfection of the 
creature, it would infer that the Crea- 
tors productive power might be exhauſt- 
ed ; that he could do no more, and ſo 
place an actual boundary to him, and 
make him finite. It were to make the 
creature actually full of being, that it 
could receive no more, and fo would 
make. that :zf7nite. 

But it may be ſaid, fince all power is 
in order to act, and the very notion of 
poſſebility imports that ſuch a thing, of 
which it is ſaid, may, ſome time, be 
actual; it ſeems very unreaſonable to 
ſay, that the infinite power of à cauſe can- 
not produce an infinite effect. Or that 
infinite poſſibility can never become in- 
finite actuality. For that were to ſay, 
and unſay the ſame thing, of the ſame, 
To athrm o-7ipotency, and impotency of 
the ſame cauſe ;, poſſability and impoſſibili- 
ty of the ſame effect. 2 Tf 


— 


How urgent ſoever this difficulty may 
ſeem there needs nothing but patience, 
and attentive confederation to diſintangle 
our ſelves, and get through it. For if 
we will but allow our ſelves the leaſure 
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to conſider, we ſhall find that [power] 
and ¶ poſſibility] muſt here be taken not 
ſimply, and abſtractly, but as each of them 
is in conjunction with | afinite.] And 
what is ¶ infinite, ] but ¶ that which can 
never be travell'd through] or where- 
of uo end can be ever arriv'd unto ? 
Now ſuppoſe infinite power, had 
produced all that it could produce, it 
were no longer infinite there were an 
end of it. i. e. it had found limits and 
a boundary beyond which it could not 
go.) If 1nfinite polſibility were filled up, 
there were an end of that alſo; and ſo 
neither were inſinite. 

It may then be further urged, that 
there is therefore, no ſuch thing as in- 
finite power, or poſſibility. For how is 
that cauſe (aid to have infinite power, 
which can never produce its proportiona- 


ble effect, or that effect have infinite poſ- 


| fbility, which can never be produced? 


It would follow then that power. and 
polſibility which are ſaid to be infinite, 
are neither power, nor po{ſzbility ; and 
that infinite, muſt be rejected as a notion 
either repugnant to it ſelf, or to any 
thing unto which we ſhall go about to 

afhx it. 
I anſwer, it only follows, They arc 
neither power or poſſubility, whereof there 
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is any bound or end; or that can ever 
be gone through. And how abſurd is 
it that they ſhall be ſaid (as they can- 
not but be) to be both very vaſt, if they 
were finite; and none at all, for no o- 
ther reafon but their being infinite ! And 
for the pretended repugnancy of the 
very notion of infinite, it is plain, that, 
though it cannot be, to us, diſtinctly 
comprehenſible, yet it is 2 more repug- 
ant, than the notion of finiteneſs. Nor 
when we have conceived of power, in 
the general, and in our own thoughts 
ſet bounds to it, and made it finite, is it 
à greater difficulty, (nay, they that try 
will find it uch eaſter) again to think 
away theſe bounds, and make it infinite ? 
And let them that judge the notion of 
inſini teneſe, inconſiſtent, therefore re- 
ject it if they can. They will feel it 
re- impoſing it ſelf upon them, whether 
they will or no; and ſticking as cloſe 
to their minds as their very thinking 
pomer, it ſelf, And who was, therefore, 
ever heard of, that did not acknowledge 
ſome or other infinite? Even the Epi- 
cureans themſelves though they con- 
fined their Gods, they did not the uni- 
verſe, Which, alſo, though ſome Pe- 


_ ripatetique Atheiſts made finite, in re- 


ſpect of place, yet in duration they 
made 
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made it infinite. Though the notion of 
an eternal world is incumbred, with 
ſuch abſurdities, and impoſſibilities, as 
whereof there is not the leaſt ſhadow, 
in that, of an every way infinite Deity. 

Briefly, it conſiſts not with the na- 
ture of a contingent being, to be infi- 
nite. For what is upon ſuch terms, 
only, in being, is reducible to nothing, 
at the will and pleaſure of its maker; 
but 'tis a manifeſt repugnancy , that 
what is at the utmoſt Fw from no- 
thing (as infinite fulneſs of beine, can- 
X be) tt be bis hither. 

Therefore anal infinity cannot but be 
the peculiar privilege of that which is 
neceſſarily. 

Yet may we not ſay, that it is not 
within the compaſs of infinite power to 
make a creature that may be infinite. For 
it argues not want of power that this is 
never to be done, but a ſtill, infinitely 
abounding ſurpluſage of it, that can ne- 
ver be drained, or drawn dry. Nor, 
that the thing it ſelf is imply impoſſeble, 
It may be (as is compendiouſly expreſt 
by that moſt ſuccin& and polite Writer, 


D. Boyle) in ſieri, not! in facto eſſe. That — Bi- 
is, it might be a thing always in doing, clogher in 
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power be never actually exhauſted; and 
to the infinite imperfeFion of the crea- 
ture, that its poſſzbility, or capacity be 
never filled up. To the weceſſary ſelſ- 
lub ſiſting being, to be always full, and 
communicative, to the communicated 
contingent Being, to be ever empty and 
craving. One may be ſaid to have 
that, ſome way, in His power, not only 
which he can do preſently, all at once, 
but which he can do by degrees, and 
ſuppoſing he have ſufficrent time. So 2 
man may be reckoned able to do that, 
as the uttermoſt, adequate effect of his 
whole power, which it is only poſſible 
to him to have effected, with the ex- 
piration of his Ilie time. Gods mea- 
ſure is eternity. What if we ſay then, 
this is a work poſſible to be accompliſh- 
ed, even as the Altimate, proportiona- 
ble iſſue of Divine Power (if it were 
his will, upon which all contingent 
being depends, ) that the creature ſhould 
be ever growing in the nean while and 
be abſolutely perfect at the expiration 
of eternity? If then, you be good at 
ſuppoſitions, ſuppoſe that expired, and 
this work finiſhed, both together. 
Wherefore if you ask, why can the 
work of making created being infinite, 
never be done? The anſwer will be, 
| 5 becauſe 
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becauſe- eternity (in every imaginable 
inſtant whereof, the inexhauſtible power 
of God can, if he will, be ſtill adding 
either more creatures, or more perfection 
to a creature) can never be at an end. 
We might further argue the [rjinity 
of the neceſſary Being, from what hath 
been ſaid of its »ndiminiſhableneſs, by 
all its vaſt communications. Its iarpoſ For how- 


febility to receive any acceſſion to it ſelf, ce 


* 
by any its (ſo great productions) both — . 
which are plainly demonſtrable (as we whether 
have ſeen) of the neceſſary Being, even — oY 
as it is ſuch, and do clearly (as any finite can 
thing can) beſpeak infinity. But we bye g. 
have thence argued its abſolute perfection, ded to it; 
which fo evidently includes the ſame Jet it is 
thing, that all this latter labour might — 
have been ſpared ; were it not that it chat what- 
is the Oenius of ſome perſons not to be fo ': 
content that they have the ſulſtance of that no- 
a thing (aid, unleſs it be alſo ſaid i fg ca 
their own terms, And that the expreſs 2 rk — 
aſſerting of Gods ſimple infiniteneſs, in finite. 
thoſe very terms, is, in that reſpect, the 

more requiſite, as it is a form of expreſ- 


ſion more known, and uſual. 


XII. There are yet ſome remaining 
difficulties in the matter we have been 
diſcourſing of; which partly through 

1 the 
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the debility of our own minds, we 
cannot but find ; and which partly the 
ſubtilty of ſophiſtical wits, doth create 
tous. It will be requiſite we have ſome 
conſideration of, at leaſt, ſome of them; 
which we will labour to diſpatch with 
all poſſible brevity. Leaving thoſe that 
delight in the ſport of tying, and looſ- 
ing knots, or of weaving ſnares, where- 
in cunningly to entangle themſelves, to 
be entertained by the School men; a- 
mong whom they may find enough, up- 
on this ſubject, to give them exerciſc 
unto wearineſs ; and (if their minds 
have any reliſh of what is more ſavo- 


ry,) I may venture to ſay unto la- 


thing. 
It may poſſibly be here ſaid in ſhort ; 
But what have we all this while been 
doing? we have been labouring to prove 
that neceſſary Being comprehends the 
abſolute fulneſs of all Being: And 
what doth this ſignifie, but that all 
being is neceſſary? That God is all things, 
and ſo, that every thing is God. That 
we hereby confound the beingof a man, 
yea, of a ſtone, or whatever we can 
think of with one another, and all with 
the Being of God. 

And again, how is it poſlible there 


ſhould be an infinite ſelf-ſubſeſting _ 
Or 
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For then how can there be any finite? 
ſince ſuch infinite Being includes all Be- 
ing, and there can be nothing beyond all. 

Here therefore it is requiſite; hav- 
ing hitherto only aſſerted, and endea- 
voured to evince that, ſome way, neceſ- 
ſary Being doth include all being, to 
ſhew in what way. And it 1s plain it 
doth not include all, in the ſame way. 
It doth not ſo, include that which is creat- 
ed by it, and depends on it, as it doth 
ite own, Which is wncreated, and inde- 
pendent. 

The one it includes as its own, Or ra- 
ther as it ſelf; the other, as what it is, 
and ever was, within its power to pro- 
duce. If any better like the terms for- 
ually, and virtually they may ſerve 
themſelves of them at their own plea- 
ſure, which yet, as to many, will but, 
more darkly, ſpeak the ſame ſenſe. 

We muſt here know, the productive 
power of God, terminates not upon him- 
ſelf, as if he were, by it, capable of 
adding any thing to his own appropriate 
Being; which is (as hath been evinced 


already) infinitely full and incapable of 
E 


adlalition; and is, therefore, all pure act: 
But on the creature, where there is ſtill 
a perpetual polſibility, never filled up; 
becauſe Divine power can never be ex- 


hauſted, 
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hauſted. And thus all tliat of Being is 
virtually in him, which, either having 
produced, he doth totally ſuſtain, or, not 
being produced, he can produce, 
Whereupon it is eaſie to underſtand, 
how neceſſary being, may comprehend 
all Being, and yet all being not be neceſ- 
ſary. It comprehends all Being, beſides 
what it ſelf is, as having had, within 
the compaſs of its productive power, 
whatſoever hath actually ſprung trom it, 
and having within the compaſs of the 
ſame power, whatſoever is (till poſſeble 
to be produced. Which no more con- 
founds ſuch produced, or producible Be- 
ing, with that neceſſary being which is 
zts cauſe ; than it confounds all the ef 
fects of humane power, with one another, 
and with the being of a man, to ſay, 
that he virtually comprehended them(ſo 
tar as they were producible by him) 
within his power. And 1s no wiſer an 
inference from the former, than it would 
be from this latter, that an houſe, a 
book, and a child are the ſame thing, 
with one another, and with the perſon 


that produced them; becauſe, ſo far as 


they were produced by him, he had it 
in his power to produce them. And that 
the effects of Divine power are produced 
thereby, totally, whereas thoſe of hu- 

mane 
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mane power are produced by it but in 
part only, doth, as to the ſtrength and 
reaſonableneſs ofthe argument, nothing 
alter the caſe. | 

And as to the next, that infinite being 
ſhould ſeem to exclude all finite. I 
confeſs that ſuch as are ſo diſpoſed, 
might here even wrangle continually , 
as they might do about any thing, in 
which fimteneſs is concern d: And yet, 
therein ſhew themſelves (as Seneca I re- 
member ſpeaks in another caſe) not a 
whit the more learned, but the more 
troubleſom. But if one would make ſhort 
work of it, and barely deny that if. 
mite being, excludes finite (as Srotus doth 
little elſe ; * beſides denying the conſe- 
quence of the argument, by which it 
was before inforced, 27. | that an infi- 
nite body would exclude a finite; for 
where ſhould the finite be, when the 
infinite ſhould fill up all ſpace ? And 
therefore by parity of reaſon, why 
ſhould not inſinite being exclude finite? 
ſhewing the diſparity of the two caſes) 
it would perhaps give them ſome trouble 
alſo toprove it. For which way would 


they go to work? Infinite ſelf ſubſiſting 


Being includes all Being, very true; and 


therefore, we ſay, it includes finite. 
And what then? doth it becauſe it in- 
cludes 
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clades it, therefore, exclude it? And 
let the matter be ſoberly conſidered : 
{ſomewhat of finite being, and power we 
fay (and apprehend do knot or difficul- 
ty in the matter) can extend ſo far as 
to produce ſome proportionable effect, or 
can do ſuch and ſuch things. And 
what, doth it ſeem likely then, that in- 
finite being, and power can, therefore, 
do juſt nothing? Is it not a reaſon of 
mighty force, and confoundingly de- 
monſtrative, that an Agent can do no- 
thing, or cannot poſſibly produce any 
the leaſt thing, only becauſe he is of in- 


pimte power ? 


For if there be a ſomple inconſiſtency, 
between an infinite Being, and a finite, 
that will be the caſe ; that, becauſe the 
former is infinite, therefore it can pro- 
duce nothing. For what it ſhould pro- 
duce cannot conſiſt with it (i. e. even 
not being finite; and then certainly it 
we could ſuppoſe the effect infinite , 
much leſs.) But what, therefore, is 
power the leſs, for being infinite ? or can 
infinite power, even becauſe it is infinite, 
do nothing? what can be ſaid or thought 
more abſurd, or yoid of ſenſe? Or 
ſhall it be ſaid that the nfiniteneſs of 
power is no hindrance, but the iafinite- 
neſs of Being? But how wild an ima- 

| gina 
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gination were that of a finite being, that 
were of infinite power? And befides, is 
that power ſomewhat, or nothing? ſures 
ly it will not be faid it is nothing. 
Then it is ſome Being. And if ſome 
power be ſome being, what then is infi- 
nite power, is not that infinite being? 
And now, therefore, if this infinite can 
produce any thing, which it were a 
ſtrange madneſs to deny, it can, at leaſt, 
produce ſome finite thing. Wherefore 
ther is no inconſiſtency between the in- 
finite, and finite beings? unleſs we ſay 
the effect produced, even by being pro- | 
duced, muſt deſtroy, or (even infinite- 4 
ly) impair its cauſe! ſo as to make it 
ceaſe at leaſt to be infinite ! But that 
alſo cannot poſſibly be ſaid of that 
which is infinite and neceſſary; which, 
as hath been ſhewn, cannot, by what- 
ſoever productions, ſuffer any diminu- 
tion or decay. If here it be further ur- 
ged. But here is an infinite being now 
ſuppoſed ; let, next, be ſuppoſed the 
production of a finite. This is not the 
ſame with the other; for ſurely infinite, 
and finite, are diſtinguiſhable enough, 
and do even infinitely differ. This fi- 
nite is either {ſomething or nothing; 
nothing it cannot be ſaid ; for it was 
{uppoſed 4 Being, and produced; but 
the 
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the production of nothing, is no pro- 
dluction. It is ſomemhat then; here is 
therefore an infinite Being, and a finite, 
now beſides. The infinite it was ſaid, 
cannot be diminiſhed ; the finite, a real 
ſomething, is added. Is there therefore 
nothing more of exiſtent Being than 
there was before this production? It 
is anſwered, nothing more than virtual- 
ly, was before ; for when we ſuppoſe 
an infinite Being, and afterwards a finite. 
This finite is not to be lookt upon as 
emerging or ſpringing up, of it ſelf, 


out of nothing; or as proceeding from 


ſome third thing as its cauſe, but as pro- 
duced by that infinite, or ſpringing out 
of that, which it could not do, but as 
being before virtually contained in it. 
For the infinite produces nothing , 
which it could not produce. And what 
it could produce, was, before, contain- 
ed in it, as in the power of its cauſe. 
And to any one that attends, and is not 
diſpoſed to be quarrelſome, this is as 
plain, and eafie to be underſtood, as 
how any finite thing may produce 4#0- 
ther, or rather, more plain and eaſie, 
becauſe a finite Agent doth not entirely 
contain its effect, within it ſelf , or in 
its own power, as an infinite doth, Tf 
yet it be again ſaid, that which is li- 
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mited is not infinite, but ſuppoſe any 
finite 'thing produced into being after 
a pre-exiſtent infinite, this infinite be- 
comes now limited ; for the being of the 
finite, is not that of the infinite, each 
hath its own diſtinct Being 

And it cannot be [aid of the one, it 
is the other; therefore cach is limited 
to it ſelf. I anſwer; that which was 
infinite becomes not hereby leſs, than 
it was z for it hath produced nothing 
but what was before virtually contain- 
ed in it, and ſtill is (for it ſtill totally 
ſuſtains the other.) But whatſoever it 
actually doth, it can do, or hath within 
its power: therefore if it were infinite 
before, and is not now become leſs, it 
is ſtill infinite. 

Wherefore the true reaſon why the 
poſition of a finite thing after a ſuppoſed 
all-comprehending infinite, doth, no way, 
intrench upon or detract from, the o- 
thers all-comprehenſroe infinity, is, that 
it was formerly contained, and ſtill is, 
within the virtue, and power of the o- 
ther. 

It is true, that if we ſhould ſappoſe 
any thing beſides that ſuppoſed infinite 
to be of its ſelf, that would infer a li- 
mitation of the former. Infer, I ſay, 
not canſe it, that is, it would not make 

it 
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it ceaſe to be all-comprehendingly in- 
finite, but it would argue it not to 
have been fo before; and that the ſup- 
poſition of its infinity was a falſe ſup- 
poſition, becauſe it would then appear, 
that the former did not comprehend 
all being any way in it ſelf Somewhat 
being now found to be iz Being, 
which hath no dependence thereon : 
whence it would be evident neither can 
be ſo. Of which, ſame good uſe may 
* made to a further purpoſe by and 
J. . 

Here only we may by the way an- 
nex, as a juſt corollary, from the fore- 
going diſcourſe, that as the ſuppoſition 
of neceſſary ſelf-ſubſeſting matter, was, be- 
fore, ſhewn to be a vain, it now alſo 
appears plainly to be altogether an in- 
poſſible ſuppoſition. For ſince the aeceſ- 
ſary ſelf-ſubſiſting Being, is infinite, and 
all-comprehenſive ; and if matter were 
ſuppoſed receſſary; we mult have ano- 


ther neceſſary being to form the world, 


inaſmuch as matter is not ſelfactive, 
much leſs intelligent (as it hath both 
been proved it cannot be, and that the 
Former ofthis world auuſt be.) It is there- 
fore out of queſtion, that becauſe both 
cannot be all- comprehenſive, they can- 
not both be. zeceſſary; Nor can the 
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vaſt ly different kinds, or natures of theſe 
things ſalve the buſineſs ; for be they 
of what kinds they will, they are ſtill 
Beings. Beſides, if matter were neceſ- 
ſary, and ſel F ſubſiſting; every particle 
of it muſt 1410. 4 And then we ſhall 
have not only two, but an infinite nu 
ber of ſuch infinites, and all of the ſame 
kind. But Being, only of this, or that 
ſort (as is apparent where wore ſorts do 
exiſt than one) could not be imply infi- 
nite, except as the other depends there- 
on; and as this one 1s, radically, com- 
prehenſive of all the reſt, that can come 
under the general, and moſt common 
notion of Being. For that there is ſome 
general notion, wherein all being agrees, 
and by which it differs from no being, 
15, I think, little to be doubted ; how 
unequally ſoever, and dependently, the 
one upon the other, the diſtinct 
ſorts do partake therein. Whereupon 
the expreſſions | ſuper- eſſential] and o- 
thers like it, ſpoken of God, muſt be 
underſtood, as rhetorical ſtrains. impor- 
ting more reverence, than rigid truth. 
Except by eflence (as was formerly 
faid ) only that which is created be 
meant. And that only a purer, and 
more noble kind of eſſence were intend- 
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And we ed to be aſſerted to him, * which yet 
= lap ſeems alſo unwarrantable, and injuri- 
lomewhat ous, that a word of that import, ſhould 
agreerl'© be lo miſapplied and transfer d from the 
be, Plot- ſubſtance, to ſignifie nothing but the 
. hie ſhadow, rather, of Being. And that 
wha bs they who would ſeem zealouſſy con- 
denies cern'd to appropriate all Being unto 
uae God, ſhould, in the height of their 
bein tranſport, ſo far forget themſelves, as 
ö to ſet him above all being, and ſo deny 
denies him ary at all. For ſurely that which 
2 "© imply is above all being, is no being. 

any igno- 8 f Ep 

rance, that is that he means his intelligence is of an infinicely 
diſtinct and more excellent ſort from that which hecauſes in 


us, as appears by his annexed reaſon, d oy adymwy de, d 
i Exeipay, Enn. 6.1. 9. c. 6. | 


XIII. And as to the unity or online 
rather of this being (or of the God- 
head) the deduction thereof ſeems 
plain and eaſie from what hath been al- 
ready proved ; that is from the abſolute 
perfection thereof. For though ſome 
do toil themſelves much about this mat- 
ter ; and others plainly conclude that 
it is not to be proved at all in a rati- 
onal way, but only by divine revelation. 
Yet I conceive, they that follow the 
method (having proved ſome neceſſary 
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elf ſubſiting being, the root and ori gi- 


nal ſpring of all Being, and perfection, 
actual, and poſſible; which is as plain 
as any thing can be) of deducing fron 
thence, the abſolute all comprehending 


perfection of ſuch xeceſſary being, will 


3 


find their work as good as done. For 
nothing ſeems more evident, than that 


there cannot be two (much leſs more) 


uch Beings. Inaſmuch as one compre- 
hends in it ſelf all being and perfecti- 
on; for there can be but one all, with- 
out which is nothing. So that, one ſuch 
being ſuppoſed, another can have no- 
thing remaining to it. Yea ſo far is it 
therefore, if we ſuppoſe one fine, 


and abſolutely perfect being, that there 
can be another, independent thereon 
(and of a depending infinity, we need 


not ſay more than we have, which if 
any ſuch could be, cannot poſſibly be 
a diſtinct God) that there cannot be the 


minuteſt, finite thing, imaginable,which 


that ſuppoſed i»firity doth not com- 
prehend, or that can ſtand apart from 
it, on any diſtin& baſis of its own, And 
that this matter may be left, as plain 


as we can make it; ſuppoſing it already 


moſt evident. 
That there is, actually exiſting, an 
abſolute entire fulneſs of, Wiſdom, Powe 
2 er, 
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er, and ſo, of all other perfection. 

That ſuch abſolute entire fiulneſs of 
perfection, is infinite. 

That this infinite perfection muſt have 
its primary ſeat ſomewhere. 

That its primary, original ſeat can be 
no where, but in zeceſſary ſelf-ſubſeſting 
Being. 

We hereupon add, that if we ſup- 
poſe untitude, or any plurality of ne- 
ceſſary ſelf-originate Beings, concur- 
ring to make up the ſeat or ſubject of 
this infinite perfection. Each one muſt 
either be of finite, and partial perfecti- 
on ; or infinite, and abſolute. Infinite, 
and abſolute it cannot be, becauſe one, 
ſel Foriginate inſinitely, and abſolutely per- 
fect being, will neceſſarily comprehend 
all perfection, and leave nothing to the 


reſt. Nor finite, becauſe many finite 


can never make one infinite; much leſs, 
can many broken parcels, or fragments 
of perfection, ever make infinite, and 


abſolute perfection: Even though their | 


number (if that were poſſible) were 
infinite. For the perfection of unit), 


would ſtill be wanting, and their con- 
munication, and concurrence to any | 
work (even ſuch as we ſee is done) be | 


infinitely imperfect, and impoſſible. 
We 
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We might, more at large, and with 
a (much more pompous) number, and 
apparatus, of arguments, have ſhewn, 
that there can be no more Gods than one. 
But to ſuch as had rather be informed, 
than bewildered, and loſt ; clear proof 
that is ſhorter, and more comprehenſive, 
will be more grateful. | 

Nor doth this proof of the unity of 
the God-head any way impugn the Tri- 
nity, which is by Chriſtians believed, 
therein (and whereof ſome Heathens, as 
is known, have not been wholly with- 
out ſome apprehenſion, however they 
came by it) or exclud? a ſufficient, un- 
created ground of Trinal diſtinction. As 
would be feen, if that great difference 
of Beings neceſſary and contingent be well 
ſtated ; and what is by eternal, neceſſary 
emanation of the Divine Nature, be du- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from the arbitrary, pro- 
ducts of the Divnie Will. And the mat- 
ter be throughly examined, whether, 
herein be not a ſufficient diſtinction of 
that which is increated, and that which is 
created, In this way it is poſſible it 
might be cleared, how a Trinity, in the 
God-head, may be very conliſtently , 
with the unity thereof. But that it is, 
we cannot know, but by his telling us 
ſo. It being among the many things 
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of God, which are not to be known, but 
by the Spirit of God revealing , and te- 
ſtifying them, in and according to the 
holy Scriptures. As the things of aman, 
are not known but by the ſpirit of a man. 
And what further evidence we may 
juſtly and reaſonably take from #hoſ: 
Scriptures, even in reference to ſome of 
the things, hitherto diſcourſed , may be 
hereafter ſhewn. 


— 


CHN VV. 


Demands in reference to what hath been 


hitherto diſcourſed, with ſome reaſo- 
rings thereupon : 1. I it poſſible, that, 
upon ſuppoſetion of This Beings exiſtence, 
it may be, in any way ſutable to our 
preſent ſtate, made known to us that it 
doth exiſt? Proved 1. That it may. 
2. That, fence any other fit way, that 
can be thought on, is as much liable 
to exception as that we have already. 
This muſt be, therefore, ſufficient. 
Strong Impreſſions. Glorious Appariti- 
ons. Terrible Voices. Surpriſing 
Trans formations. If theſe neceſſary. 
Is it needful they be univerſal 2 Fre- 
quent ? | 


If 
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If not, more rare things of this ſort, 

not wanting. 

2 Demand. Can SubjeFs, remote 
from their Prince, ſufficiently be aſſu- 
red of his exiſtence? 

3 Demand. Can we be ſure there are 
men on earth? 


. A N D if any ſhould in the mean 

time, ſtill remain either doubtful, 
or apt to cavil, after all that hath been 
ſaid, for proof of that Beings exiſtence, 
which we have deſcribed, I would only 
add theſe few things, by way of enquiry 
or demand, vix. 

Firſt, Do they believe, pon ſuppoſiti- 
on of the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, that 
it is poſſible it may be made known to us, 
in our preſent ſtate and circumſtances, by 
means not unſutable thereto, or inconve- 
nient to the order and government of the 
world, that it doth exiſt ? It were ſtrange 


to ſay or ſuppoſe, that a Being of ſo 


high perfection as this we have hither- 
to given an account of, if he is, cannot 
in any fit way, make it known that he is, 
to an intelligent, and apprehenſive ſort 
of creatures. 

If, indeed, he is; and be the com- 
mon Cauſe, Author and Lord of us, and 
all things (which we do now but ſup- 
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poſe. And we may defie cavil to al- 
ledge any thing, that is ſo much as co- 
lourable, againſt the poſſubility of the 
ſuppoſition.) ſurely he hath done great- 
er things than the making of it known 
that he is. It is no unapprehenſible 
thing: There hath been zo inconſiſtent 
notion hitherto given of him. Nothing 
ſaid concerning him; but will well 
admit that it is poſſible ſuch a Being may 
be now exiſtent. Yea we not only 
can conceive, but we actually have (and 
cannot but have) ſome conception, of the 
ſeveral attributes we have aſcribed to 


him; ſo as to apply them (ſeverally) 


to ſomewhat elſe, if we will not ap- 
ply them (joyntly) to him. We can- 
not but admit there is ſome eternal 
neceſſary being; ſomewhat that is of it 
ſelf active; ſomewhat that is powerful, 
wiſe and good. And theſe notions havein 
them no repugnancy to one another ; where- 


fore it is not impoſſible they may meet, 


and agree together, in full perfection to 
one and the ſame exiſtent being. And 
hence it is manifeſtly no unapprehen- 


ible thing, that ſuch a Being doth exiſt. 


Now ſuppoſing, that it doth exiſt, and 
hath been' to us the cauſe and Author 


of our Being; hath given us the rea- 
ſonable, intelligent nature which we 


find 
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find our ſelves poſſeſſors of; and that 
very power whereby we apprehend the 
exiſtence of ſuch a Being as he is to be 
poſſible (all which we for the preſent 
do ſtill buy ſuppoſe) while alſo his actu- 
al exiſtence is not unapprehenſible, were 
it not the greateſt madneſs imaginable 
to ſay, that if he do exiſt, he cannot al- 
ſo make our apprehenſive nature under- 
ſtand this apprehenſible thing that he 
doth exiſt ? We will therefore take it 
for granted, and as a thing which no 
man well in his wits will deny, that 
upon ſuppoſition ſuch a Being, the Cauſe 
and Author of all things do exiſt, he 
might, in ſome convenient way or o- 
ther, with ſufficient evidence, make it 
known to ſuch creatures as we, ſo as to 
beget in us a rational certainty that he 
doth exiſt. 

Upon which preſumed ground we 
will only reaſon thus or aſſume to it; 
That there is no poſſible, and fit way of do- 
ing it; which is not liable to as much ex- 
ception, as the evidence we already have. 
Whence it will be conſequent, that if 
the thing be poſſible to be fitly done, it 
is done already. That is, that if we 
can apprehend, how it may be poſſible 
ſuch a Being, actually exiſtent, might 
give us that evidence of his exiſtence 

that 
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that ſhould be ſutable to our preſent 
ſtate, and ſufficient to out-weigh all 
objections to the contrary ( without 
which it were not rationally fufficient ) 
And that we can apprehend 20 poſſible 
way of doing this, which will not be 
liable to the ſame, or equal objections, 
as may be made againſt the preſent means 
we have for the begetting of this cer- 


tainty in us, then we have already 


ſufficient evidence of this Beings exi- 


ſtence. That is ſuch asought to prevail 


againſt all objections, and obtain our 
aſlent that it doth exiſt. 

Here it is only needful to be conſi- 
dered what ways can be thought of, 
which we will ſay might aſſure us in 
this matter, that we already have not. 
And what might be objected againſt 
them, equally, as againſt the means we 
uom have, 


II. Will we ſay ſuch a Being, if he 
did actually exiſt, might aſcertain us 
of his exiſtence, by ſome powerful im- 
preſſion of that truth upon our minds ? 

We will not inſiſt, what there is of 


this already. Let them conſider who 


gainſay, what they can find of it in their 
own minds. And whether they are 
not engaged by their Atheiſtical inclina- 

| tions 
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tions in a contention againſt themſelves, 
and their more natural ſentiments? From 
which they find it a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty to be delivered? It was not 
for nothing, that even Epicurus him- 
ſelf calls this of an exiſting Deity, a Pro- 
leptical Notion. But you may ſay, the 
impreſſion might have been ſmply uni- 


verſal, and ſo irreſiſtible, as to prevent oro- 


verbear alldoubt, or inclination todoubt. 
And, firſt, for the univerſality of it, 
why may we not ſuppoſe it already 
ſufficiently 1 As hath been here- 
tofore alledged. With what confi- 
dence can the few diſſenting Atheiſts, 
that have profeſſed to be of another 
perſwaſion, put that value upon them- 
ſelves, as to reckon their diſſent conſi- 
derable enough to implead the univer- 
ſality of this impreſſion! Or what doth 
it ſignifie more to that purpoſe, than 
ſome few inſtances may do, of perſons 
ſo ſtupidly fooliſh, as to give much leſs 
diſcovery of any rational faculty, than 
ſome beaſts ; to the impugning the uni- 
verſal rationality of mankind ? | 
Beſides that, your contrary profeſſion is 
no ſufficient argument of your contrary 
perſwaſpon, much leſs, that you ever had 
any ſtamp or impreſſion of a Deity up- 
on your minds, or that you have quite 
razd 
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raꝝ d it out. It is much to be ſuſpected 
that you hold not your contrary perſwa- 
ſion, with that unſhaken confidence, and 
freedom from all fearful and ſuſpicious 
miſ-givings, as that you have much 
more reaſon to brag of your diſ-beliet 
for the ſtrength, than you have for the 
goodneſs of it. And that you have thoſe 
qualmiſh fits, which bewray the im- 
preſſion(at leaſt to your own notice and 
reflection, if you would but allow your 
ſelves the liberty of ſo much converſe 
with your ſelves) that you will not con- 
feſs, and yet cannot utterly deface. 

But if in this you had quite won the 
day, and were maſters of your deſign ; 
were it not pretty to ſuppoſe that the 
common conſent of mankind would be a 
good argument of the exiſtence of a Dei- 
ty except only that it wants your con- 
currence ! If it were ſo univerſal, asto 
include your vote and ſuffrage,it would 
then be a firm, and ſolid Argument (as 
no doubt it is, without you, a ſtronger 
one than you can anſwer) but when 
you have made a hard ſhift to with- 
draw your aſſent, you have undone 
the Deity, and Religion! Doth this 
cauſe ſtand and fall with you? Unto 
which you can contribute about as much 
as the fly to the triumph] was that true 

before, 
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before, which now your hard- laboured 
diſſent, hath made falſe ? 

Bat if this impreſſion were ſimply 
univerſal, ſo as alſo to include you, it 
matters not what men world ſay or ob- 
jet againſt it; (it is to be ſuppoſed 
they would be in no diſpoſition to ob- 
ject any thing.) But what were to be ſaid; 
or what the caſe it ſelf, objectively con- 
ſidered, would admit. And thoughit 
would not (as now it doth not) admit 
of any thing to be ſaid to any purpoſe ; 
yet the ſame thing were (till to be ſaid, 
that you nom ſay. And if we ſhould 
but again unſuppoſe ſo much of the 
former ſuppoſition, as to imagine that 
ſomefew ſhonld have made their eſcape, 
and disburdened themſelves of all ap- 
prehenſions of God. Would they not 
with the ſame impudence as you now 
do, ſay that al! Religion were nothing 
elſe but Ent huſiaſtical Fanaticiſm? And 
that all mankind , beſides themſelves, 
were enſlaved fools ? 

And for the meer irreſſtibleneſs of 
this impreſſion ; Tis true it would take 
away all diſpoſition to oppoſe, but it 
may be preſumed this is none of the 
rational evidence which we ſuppoſe you 
to mean; when you admit (if you do 
admit) that, /ome way, or other, the 

exi- 
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exiſtence of ſuch a Being might be 
(poſlibly) made ſo evident, as to induce 
a rational certainty thereof. For to be- 
lieve ſuch a thing to be true only upon 
a ſtrong impulſe (how certain ſoever the 
thing be.) is not to aſſent to it apo 4 
foregoing reaſon. Nor can any, in that 
caſe, tell why they believe it, but that 
they believe it. You will not ſure 
think any thing the truer for this, only, 
that ſuch and ſuch believe it with a ſtur- 


dy confidence. *Tis true that the uni- 


verſality and naturalneſs of ſuch a per- 
ſwaſion, as pointing us to a common cauſe 
thereof, affords the matter of an argu- 
ment, or is a medium not contemptible 
nor capable of anſwer, as hath been 
ſaid before. 

But to be irreſiſtibly captivated into an 
aſſent, is no medium at all; but an im- 
mediate perſmaſion of the thing it ſelf 
without a reaſon. 


III. Therefore muſt it yet be demand- 
ed of Atheiſtical perſons, what wears, 
that you yet havenot, would you think 
ſufficient to have put this matter out of 
doubt? Will you ſay, ſome kind of very 
glorious apparitions, becoming the ma- 
jeſty of ſuch a one as this Being is re- 
preſented, would have ſatisfied ? But if 


you 
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you know how to phanſie, that ſuch 
a thing as the Sun, and other luminaries, 
might have been compacted of a certain 
peculiar ſort of atoms, coming toge- 
ther of their own accord; without 
the direction of a wiſe Agent : yea 
and conſiſt ſo long, and hold fo ſtrange- 
ly regular motions 
How eaſie would it be to object that, 
with much advantage, againſt what a- 
ny temporary apparition, be it as glorious 
as you can imagine, might ſeem to ſig- 
nifie to this purpoſe. | 
Would dreadful loud voices proclaim- 
ing him, to be, of whoſe exiſtence yon 
doubt, have ſervd the turn? It is like- 
ly, if your fear would have permitted 
you to uſe your: wit, you would have 
had ſome ſubtil invention how, by 
fome odd rancounter of angry atoms, 
the air or clouds, might become thus 
terribly vocal. And when you know al- 
ready, that they do ſometimes ſalute 
your ears with very loud ſounds (as 
whenit thunders) there is little doubt, 
but your great wit can deviſe à way, 
how, poſſibly, ſuch ſounds might be- 
come articulate. And for the ſenſe and 
coherent import of what were ſpoken ; 
you that are ſo good at conjecturing, 
how things might caſually happen, 
would 
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would not be long in making a gueſs, 
that might ſerve that turn alſo. Ex- 
cept you were grown very dull and bar- 
ren ; and that fancy that ſerved you 
to imagine how the whole frame of the 
univerſe : and the rare ſtructure of the 
bodies of animals, yea and even the 
reaſonable ſoul it ſelf, might be all ca- 
ſual productions, cannot now deviſe 
how, by chance, a few words (for you 
do not ſay you expect long orations ) 
might fall out to be ſenſe, though there 
were no intelligent ſpeaker. 

But would ſtrange and wonderful ef 
feFs that might Cupriſe „and amaze 
you do the buſineſs 2 we may challenge 
you to try your faculty, and ſtretch it to 
the uttermoſt; and then tell us, what 
imagination you have formed of any 
. thing moreſtrange and wonderful, than 
the already extant frame of nature, in the 
whole, and the ſeveral parts of it. Will he 
that hath a while conſidered the com- 
poſition of the world ; the exact and 
orderly motions of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars ; the fabrick of his own body, 
and the powers of his ſoul, expect yet 
a wonder, to prove to him there 7s 4 
God. 

But if that be the complexion of 
your minds, that it is not the greatneſs 
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of any work, but the novelty and ſurpri- 
zinoneſs of it, that will convince you; 
It is not rational evidence you ſeek. Nor 
is it your reaſor, but your idle curioſity 
you would have gratified ; which de- 
ſerves no more ſatisfaction than that 
fond with, that one might come from the 
dead to warn men on earth leſt they 
ſhould come ints the place of torment. 
And if ſuch means as theſe that have 
been mentioned, ſnould be thought neceſ- 
ſary, I would ask, Are they neceſſary to 
every individual perſon ? ſo as that no man 
ſhall be eſteemed to have had ſufficient 
means of conviction, who hath not with 
his own eyes, beheld ſome ſuch glorious ap- 
parition; or himſelf heard ſome ſuch terri- 
ble voice, or been the immediate witzeſs,or 
ſubjeF of ſome prodigious wonderful work? 
Or will the once ſeeing, hearing, or 
feeling them ſuffice? Is it not neceſſary 
there ſhould be a frequent repetition, and 
renewal of theſe amazing things, left 
the impreſſion wearing off, there be a 
relapſe, and a gradual ſlid ing into an ob- 
livion, and unapprehenſiveneſs of that 
Beings exiſtence, whereof they had, 
ſometime, received a conviction. Now 
if ſuch a continual iteration of theſe 
ſtrange things were thought neceſſary, 


would they not hereby ſoon ceaſe - 
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be ſtrange? And then if their ſerange- 
neſs was neceſſary, by that very thing, 
wherein their ſuffcrency for conviction, 
is ſaid to ker 7 become 
uſeleſr. Or if by their frequent variati- 
— hich it is poſſible > fappoſe) a 
perpetual amuſement be ſtill kept up in 
the minds of men : and they be always 
full of conſternation, and wonder. Doth 
this temper ſo much befriend the exer- 

_ riſe of Reaſon > or contribute to the 
ſober conſideration of things > As it 
men could nct be rational, without 
being half mad! And indeed they might 
ſoon become altogether ſo, by being, 
but a while, beſet with objects ſo full 
of terror, as are, by this ſuppoſctiam, 
made the zecefſary means to convince 
them of a Dezty. * And were this a 

Fou it means of ruling the world, of pre- 
e dt ſerving order, among mankind? What 
moſt im- buſineſs could then be followed 2 who 
proper , could intend the affairs of their callings? 
unſutable Who could either be capable of govern- 
ro the na- ig, or of being governed, while all 
man chat mens minds ſhould be wholly taken up, 
ſhould ra- either in the amazed. view or the ſu/- 
— penceful expect ation, ot nought elſe but 
his rea- ſtrange things > To which purpofe much 
ſon or hath been of late, with ſo excellent 


judgment 
than convince it? ln 
reaſon 
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reaſon, diſcourſed by a noted Author, Pr. . 


FP + ? cer ot Pro- 
that it is needleſs hereto ſay more. And digics. a 
the aſpect and influence of this ſtate of Dicourſe 


. 12 which 
things would be oft pernicious upon cho? it 


Religion, that ſhould be oſt ſerved diſproves 
thereby. And which requires the 3%. 


1 L reality, or 
greateſt ſeverity,and moſt peaceful com- true jigni- 
poſure of mind, to the due managing t 
, 0 , . ch por- 
the exerciſes of it. How little would cents, yer 
that contribute to pions, and devout, pu 


converfes with God, that ſhould cer- — 


tainly keep mens minds in a continual or = 
commotion and hurry > This conrſe, as te Hen. 
our preſent condition is, what could | 


it do but craze mens underſtandings, as 


a too bright, and dazling light cauſeth 
blindneſs, or any over-excelling ſenſi- 


ble object deſtroys the ſenſe; ſo that 


we ſhould ſoon have cauſe to apply the 


Erpen. Proverb, Shut the windows that 
the houſe may be light. And mightlearn 


to —— ſenſe, not intolerable, upon 
thoſe paſſages of ſome myſtical Writers b. 4%. 
I that Cod is to be ſeen in 4 Divine 791: 
clout or darkneſs, as one * ; and with 'Ti;5 g- 
cloſed eyes, as another ſpeaks (tho 27. 
* . || Procl. in 
what was their very ſenſe I will not p14+.75e!. 
pretend to 'tell.) | 1 
Beſides that, by this means, there 5, 55 


would naturally enſue, the continual 7 $ 


excitation of ſo vexatious, and enthrall- * 
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ing paſſions, ſo ſervile and tormenting 
fears and amazements ; as could not 
but hold the fouls of men under a con- 
ſtant, and comfortleſs reſtraint, from 


any free and ingenuous acceſs to God, 


or converſation with him. Wherein 
the very life of Religion conſiſts. And 
then, to what purpoſe doth the diſco- 
very, and acknowledgment of the Dei- 
ty ſerve? Inaſmuch as it is never to be 
thought that the exiſtence of God is a 
thing to be known, only that it may be 
known. But that the end it ſerves for 
is Religron. A complacential, and 
chearful adoration of him, and appli- 
cation of our ſelves, with, at once, 
both dutiful, and pleaſant, affections 
towards him. That were a ſtravge 
means of coming to know that he is, that 
ſhould only tend to defirey or hinder 
the wery end it ſelf. of that knowledge. 

Wherefore all this being conſidered, 


it is likely it would not be inſiſted up- 


on as neceſſary to our being perſwad- 
ed of Gods exiſtence, that he ſhould 
ſo multiply ſtrangeand aſtoniſhing things, 
as that every man, might be a daily, a- 
mazed, beholder, and witneſs of them. 


v. And if their frequency, and con 


ſtant iteration be acknowledged ot ne- 


ceſſary, 
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ceſſary, but ſhall indeed be judged whol- 


ly inconvenient ; more rare diſcoveries 
of him, in the very ways we have 
been ſpeaking of, have not been want- 
ing. What would we think of ſuch an 
appearance of God as that was upon 
Mount Sinai? when he came down 
(or cauſed a ſenſible Glory to deſcend) 
in the ſight of all that great people 
wherein the ſeveral things concurred 
that were above-mentioned ! Let us but 


ſuppoſe ſuch an appearance, in all the 


concurrent circumſtances of it, as that 
is ſaid to have been. That is, we will 
ſuppoſe an equally great aſſembly, or 
multitude of people is gathered toge- 
ther, and a ſolemn forewarning is given, 
and proclaimed among them, by ap- 
pointed Heraulds or Officers of State, 
that, on ſuch a prefixed day, now very 
nigh at hand, the Divine Moe and 
Glory (even his Glory ſet in ajeſty) 
will viſibly appear, and ſhew it ſelf to 
them. They are moſt ſeverely enjoyn- 
ed to prepare themſelves, and be in rea- 
dineſs againſt that day. Great care is 
taken to ſanCtifie the people, and the 
place. Bounds are ſet about the deſigned 
Theater of this great appearance. All 
are ſtrictly required to obſerve their due, 
and awefuld iſtances, and abſtain from 
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more audacious approaches, and gaz- 
ings ; leſt that terrible glory break out 
upon them, and they periſh. An irre- 
verent or diſreſpectful look, they are 
told, will be mortal to them, or a very 
touch of any part of this ſacred incloſure. 
In the morning of the appointed day, 
there arethunders, and lightnings, and 
a thick cloud upon the hallowed Mount. 
The exceeding loud ſound of Trumpet 
proclaims the Lords deſcent. He de- 
ſcends in fire, the flames whereof in- 
velope the trembling Mount ( now 
floored with a Saphyr pavement, clear 
as the body of heaven.) And aſcend 
into the middle region or(as it is expreſt) 
into the midſt, or Heart of the heavens. 
The voice of words (a loud and dreadful 
voice) audible to all that mighty Aſ- 
ſembly, in which were 600coo men 
(probably more than a million of per- 
ſons) iſſues forth from amidſt that terri- 
ble glory pronouncing to them that [ 
am Jehovah thy God.----And thence 
proceeding to give them precepts fo 
plain and clear, ſo comprehenſive, and 
full, ſo unexceptionably juſt and righte- 
ous, ſo agreeable to the nature of mar, 
and ſubſervient to his good; that 
nothing could be more worthy. the 
great Creator, or more aptly ſutable to 
ſuch a ſort of creatures. N 
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It is very likely, indeed, that ſuch 
2 demonſtration would leave no ſpeFator 


in doubt, concerning the exiſtence of 


God ; and would puzzle the Philoſophy 
of the moſt ſceptical Atheiſt to give an 
account, otherwiſe, of the Phenomenozx, 
And if ſuch eould deviſe to ſay any 
thing that ſhould ſeem plauſible to ſome 
very eaſie halt-witted perſons, that were 
not preſent, they would have a hard 
task of it to quiet the minds of thoſe 
that were; or make them believe this 
was nothing elſe, but ſome odd con- 
juncture of certain fiery atome, that, by 
ſome ſtrange accident, happened jnto 
this occurſion and conflict with ons a- 
nother ; or ſome illuſion of phamſie, 
by which ſo great a multitude ware, 
all at once, impoſed upon. So as that 
they only ſeemed to themſelves to hear, 
and ſee, what they heard, and ſaw not. 
Nor is it likely they would be very con · 
fident of the truth of their mn conje- 
Fure; or be apt to venture much upon it 
themſelves, having been the eye, and 
ear-witneſſes of theſe things, 

But is it neceſſary this courſe ſhall be 
taken to make the world know there is 
a God? ſuch an appearance, indeed, 
would more powerfully ſtrike ſenſe; 


but unto ſober, and conſiderate Reaſon 
R 4 were 
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were it a greater thing than the mak- 


ing ſuch a world as this? And the dil- 


poſing this great variety of particular 
Beings in it, into ſo exact, and elegant an 
order? And the ſuſtaining and preſer- 
ving it in the ſame ſtate, through ſo 
many ages? Let the vaſt and unknown 
extent of the whole, the admirable 
variety, the elegant ſhapes, the regular 
motions, the excellent faculties, and 
powers of that unconceivable numberof 
creatures contained in it, be conſidered. 
Andis there any compariſon, between that 
temporary, tranſient, occaſional, and this 

eady, permanent, and univerſal diſcovery 
of God? Nor (ſuppoſing the truth of 
the Hiſtory) can it be thought the deſign 
of this appearance totheſeHebrews,wasto 
convince them of the exiſtence of a Deity, 
to be worſhipped ; when, both, they 
had ſo convincing evidence thereof 
many ways before; and the other Nations, 
that, which they left, and thoſe whi- 
ther they went, were not without their 
Religion, and Worſhip, ſuch as it was. 
But to engage them by ſo majeſtick « 
repreſentation thereof, to a more ex 
obſervance of his will, now made known. 
Though, had there been any doubt of the 
former (as we can hardly ſuppoſe they 
ould, before, have more doubted of 


the 
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the being ofa God, than that there were 


men on earth)this might collaterally, and 
beſides its chief intention be a means to 
confirm them concerning that alſo: But 
that it was neceſſary for that end, we have 
no pretence to imagine. The like may 
be ſaid, concerning other Miracles here- 
tofore wrought, that the intent of 
them was to juſtifie the Divine Autho- 
rity of him who wrought them, to 
prove him ſent by God, and fo coun- 
tenance the Doctrine, or Meſſage deli- 
vered by him. Not that they tended 
(otherwiſe, than on the by) to prove 
Gods exiftence. Much leſs, was this ſo 
amazing an appearance zeedful, or in- 
tended for that end; and leaſt of all, 
was it neceſſary, that this ſhould be Gods 
ordinary way, of making it known to 
men that he doth exiſt : So as that, for 
this purpoſe, he ſhould often repeat ſo 
terrible repreſentations of himſelf. And 
how inconvenient it were to mortal 
men, as well as unneceſſary. the aſtoniſh- 
ment wherewith it poſſeſſed — — 
is an evidence. And their paſſionate 
affrighted wiſh thereupon, Let not God 
any more ſpeak to us, leſt we die. They 
apprehended it impoſſible for them to 
out-live ſuch another ſight ! 


And 
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And if that ſo amazing an appearance 
of the Divine Majeſty (ſometime at- 
forded) were not zeceſſaryv. but ſame 
way, on the bye, ſeful, for the confirm- 
ing that people in the perſwaſion of 
Gods exiſtence, why may it not be »ſe- 
ful alſo, for the ſame purpoſe even nom, 
to us? Is it that we think that can be 
lefs true now, which was ſo gloriouſly 
evident to be true, four thouſand years a- 
go? Or is it that we can diſ-believe, or 
doubt, the truth of the Hiſtory > what 
ſhould be the ground, or pretence, 


of doubt? If it were a ficlion, it is ma- 


nifeſt it was feigned by fore perſon , 
that had the »/e of bis underſtanding, 
and was not beſides himſelf, as the co- 


herence, and cantexture of parts doth 


lainly ſnew. But would any not 

ſides himſelf, deſigning to gain cre- 
dit to a forged report of a matter of fa, 
ever ſay there were 600000 perſons pre- 
ſent at the doing of it? Would it not 
rather have been pretended done in a 
corner? Or is it imaginable it ſhould 
never have met with contradiction ? 
That none of the pretended by- ſtanders, 
ſhould diſclaim the avouchment ot it ? 
and fay they knew of no ſuch matter ? 
Eſpecially if it be conſidered that zhe 
laws (aid to be given at that time; chiet- 


ly 
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ly thoſe which were ee to have 
been written in the two Tables, were not 
ſo favourable to vicious inclinations, nor 
that people ſo ſtrict and ſcrupulous 
obſervers of them. But that they 
would have been glad to have had any 
thing to pretend, againſt the authori- 
ty of the legiſlature, if the caſe could 
have admitted it. When they diſco- 
vered, in that, and ſucceeding time, fo 
violently prone, and unretractable a 
propenſion to Idolatry, and other wick- 
edneſſes, directly againſt the very letter 


of that Law! How welcome, and cove- 


table 4 plea, had it been, in their fre- 
quent, and ſometimes, almoſt univerſal, 
apoſtaſies, could they have had ſuch a 
thing to pretend, that the Law it ſelf, 
that curbed them was a cheat! But we 
always find, that though they labour- 
ed, in ſome of their degereracies, and 
when they were lapſed into a more cor- 
rupted ſtate, to render it wore eaſie to 
themſelves by favourable gloſſes, and 
interpretations. Yet, even in the moſt 
corrupt, they never went about to deny 
or implead its Divine original ; where- 
of they were ever ſo Religious aſſer- 
tors, as no people under heaven could 
be more. And the awful apprehenſion 
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that 
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that care was taken (as is notoriouſly 
known)by thoſe appointed to that charge, 
that the very letters ſhould be num- 
bered of the ſacred Writings, leſt there 
ſhould happen any the minuteſt alte- 
ration in them. Much more might be ſaid, 
if it were needful, for the evincing the 
truth of this particular piece of Hiſtory; 
andit's little to be doubted but any man 
who, with ſober and impartial reaſon, 
conſiders the circumſtances relating to 
it, the eaſily evidenceable antiquity of 
the Records whereof this is a part; The 
certain nearneſs of the time of writ- 
ingthem, to the time when this thing is 
ſaid to have been done; the great re- 
putation of the Writer even among Pa- 
gans; the great multitude of the alledg- 
ed witneſſes, and Spectators; the no-con- 
tradition ever heard of; the univer- 
ſal conſent, and ſuffrage, of that Nation 
through all times to this day, even 
when their practice hath been moſt con- 
trary to the Laws then given; the ſe- 
curely confident, and un ſuſpicious re- 
ference of later pieces of ſacred Scrip- 
ture thereto (even ſome parts of the 
New Teſtament) as a moſt known and 
undoubted thing; the long ſeries and 
tract of time, through which that peo- 
ple are ſaid to have had extraordinary, 


and 
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and ſenſible indications of the Divine 
Preſence, | (which if it had been falſe, 
could not in ſo long a time, but have 
been evicted of falſhood.) Their mi- 
raculous, and wonderful eduction out 
of Egypt, not denyed by any, and more 
obſcurely acknowledged by ſome Hea- 
then Writers; their conduct through 
the Wilderneſs, and ſettlement in Ca- 
naan; their conſtitution, and form of 
Polity, known for many Ages to have 
been a Theocracy; their uſual ways of 
conſulting God, upon all more important 
occaſions. Whoſoever I ſay ſhall ſo- 
berly conſider theſe things (and many 
more mighteafily occur to ſuch as would 
think fit to let their thoughts dwell a 
while upon this ſubject) will, not on- 
ly, from ſome of them, think it highly 
improbable, but , from others of them, 
plainly impoſſible that the hiſtory of this 
appearance , ſhould have been a contri- 
ved piece of falſhood. Yea, and tho 
as was ſaid, the view of-fuch a thing, 
with ones own eyes, would make a more 
powerful impreſſion upon our phanſee, 
or imagination; yet, if we ſpeak of ra- 
tional evidence (which is quite another 
thing) of the truth of a matter of fact 
that were of this aſtoniſhing nature, I 
ſhould think it were as much Cat leaſt 
if 
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if were credibly told that ſo many 
hundred thouſand perſons ſaw it at 
once) as it I had been the ſingle unaccom- 
panied ſpectator of it my ſelf. Not to 
ſay that it were apparently, in ſome 
reſpect, much greater; could we but ob- 
tain of our ſelves to diſtinguiſh, between 
the pleaſing of our carioſity, and the ſa- 
tisfying of our reaſon. 

So that upon the whole, I ſee not 
why it may not be concluded, with the 
greateſt confidence, that both the (ſup- 
poſed) exiſtence of a Deity, is poſſuble 
to be certainly known to men on earth, 
in ſome way that is ſutable to their 
preſent ſtate; that there are mo means 
fitter to be ordinary, than thoſe weal- 
ready have, and that more extraordina- 
ry, additional confirmations are partly, 
therefore, not neceſſary, and partly not 
wanting. | | 


VI. Again it may be further demand- 
ed (as that which may both immediately 
ferve our main purpoſe, and may al- 
ſo ſhew the reaſonableneſs of what was 
laſt ſaid,) Is it ſufficiently evident to ſuch 
SubjeFs of ſome great Prince as live re- 
mote from the Royal Reſidence, that there 
IS ſuch a one now ruling our them 2 


To 
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To ſay uo, is to raze the foundation 
of civil. Government, and reduce it 
wholly to domeſtical, by ſuch 4 Ruler 
as may ever be in preſent view. Which 
yet, 1s, upon ſuch terms, never poſſi- 
ble to be preſerved alſo. It is plain 
many do firmly enough believe, that 
there is a King reigning over them; 
who not only never ſaw the King; but 
never heard any diſtinct account of the 
ſplendor of his Court, the pomp of 
his attendance ; or it may be, never 
ſaw the man that had ſeen the King? 
And is not all dutiful, and loyal obe- 
dience wont tobe challenged., and paid of 
ſuch, as well as his other Subjects. Or 
would it be thought à reaſonable exonſe 
of diſloyalty, that any ſuch perſons 
ſhould fay they had never ſeen the 
King, or his Court? Or a reaſonable de- 
mand, as the condition of required ſub- 
jection, that the Court be kept, ſome- 
time, in their Village, that they might 
have the opportunity of beholding at 
leaſt ſome of the Iuſigmia of Regality, 
or more ſplendid appearances of that 
Maqjeſiy, which claims ſubjection from 
them? much more would it be deemed 
unreaſonable, and inſolent, that every 
Subject ſhould expect to fee the face 


of the Prince every day, otherwiſe 
they 
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they will not obey, nor believe there 
is any ſuch perſon. Whereas it hath been 
judged, rather, more expedient and ſer- 
viceable to the continuing the venera- 
tion of Majeſty (and in a Monarchy of 
no mean reputation for wiſdom, and 
greatneſs) that the Prince did very rare- 
ly offer himſelf to the view of the 
people. Surely more ordinary, and re- 
mote diſcoveries of an exiſting Prince, 
and Ruler over them (the effects of his 
power, and the influences of his go- 
vernment) will be reckoned ſufficient, 
even as to many parts of his Domini- 
ons, that, poſſibly through many ſuc- 
ceeding generations, never had other. 
And yet how unſpeakably leſs ſenſible, 
leſs immediate , leſs conſtant, leſs ne- 
ceſſary, leſs numerous, are the effects 
and inſtances of regal humane power , 
and wiſdom, than of the Divine; 
which latter we behold, which way 
ſoever we look, and feel in every 
thing we touch, or have any ſenſe of, 
and may reflect upon, in our very ſerſes 
themſelves, and in all the parts, and 
powers that belong to us. And ſo cer- 
tainly, that if we would allow our 
{elves the liberty of ſerious thoughts, we 
might ſoon find it were utterly impoſ- 
ſible ſuch effes ſhould ever have =_ 

with- 
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without that only cauſe. That without 
its influence, it had never been poſſi- 
ble, that we could hear, or ſee, or ſpeak, 
or think, or live, or be any thing, nor 
that any other thing, could ever have 
been, when as the effects that ſerve ſo 
juſtly to endear and recommend to us 
civil Government (as peace, ſafety, or- 
der, quiet poſſeſſion of our rights) we 
cannot but know, are not inſeparably, 
and incommunicably, appropriate, or 
to be attributed to e perſon. of this or 
that particular, and mortal Governour; 
but may alſo proceed. from another : 
yea and the ſame benefits may (for ſome 
ſhort time at leaſt) be continued with- 
out any ſuch government at all. Nor is 
this intended, meerly as a rhetoricat 
ſcheme of ſpeech, to beguile, or amuſe 
the unwary Reader : But, without arro- 
gating any thing, or attributing more 
to it, than that it is an (altogether in- 
artificial, and very defective, but) true, 
and naked repreſentation of the very 
caſe, it ſelf, as it is. Tis profeſſedl 

propounded as having ſomewhat ſolid- 
ly argumentative in it. That is, that, 
(whereas there is moſt confeſſedly ſuf- 
ficient, yet } there is unſpeakably leſs 
evidence, to moſt people in the world, 


under civil government ; that there at- 
ally 
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ally is ſuch a government exiſtent over 
them ; and that they are under obliga- 
tion to be ſubjeck to it; than there is 
of the exiſtence of a Deity, and the 
(conſequent) reaſonableneſs of Religi- 
on. If therefore the ordinary effetts, 
and indications of the former, be ſufici- 
cent, which have ſo contingent, and 
uncertain à connexion with their cauſes 
(while thoſe which are more extraor- 
dinary are ſo exceeding rare with the 
moſt) why ſhall not the more certain 
ordinary diſcoveries of the latter be 
judged ſufficient, though the moſt have 
notthe immediate notice of any ſuch ex- 
traordinary appearances as thoſe arc 
which have been before mentioned ? 


VII. Moreover, I yet demand further, 
whether it may be thought poſſible for any 
one to have a full rational certainty, that 
another. perſon is a reaſonable creature ; 
and hath in him a rational foul, ſo as 
to judge, he hath fufficient ground and 
obligation to converſe with him, and 
carry towards him as 4 man? without 
the ſuppoſition of this, the foundation 
of all humane ſociety and civil converſati- 
on is taken away. And what evidence 
have weof it whereunto that which we 
have of the being of God (as the foun- 
f dation 
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dation of religions and godly converſation ) 
will not at leaſt be found equivalent? 

Will we ſay that meer Humane ſhape 
is enough to prove ſuch a one a man? 
A Philoſopher would deride us, as the 
Stagyrites Diſciples are ſaid to have 
done the Platonick man. But we will 
not be ſo nice. We acknowledge it is, 
if no circumſtances concurr (as ſuddain 
appearing, vaniſhing, trasnformation or 
the like) that plainly evince the con- 


trary; ſo far as to infer upon us an ob- 


ligation, not to be rude, and uncivil; 
that we uſe no violence, nor carry out 
ſelves abuſively towards one, that, only 
thus, appears an humane creature. Yea, 
and to perform any duty of Juſtice, or 
Charity, towards him, within our pow- 
er, which we owe to a man as 4 man. 
As ſuppoſe we ſee him wronged, or iu 
neceſſity, and can preſently right, or 
relieve him; though he do not, or can- 
not repreſent to us more of his caſe, 
than our on eyes inform us of. And 
ſhould an 4 of Murther be committed, 
upon one, whoſe true humanity was nor, 
otherwiſe, evident, would not the offen- 
der be juſtly liable to the known, and 
common puniſhment of that offence ? 
Nor could he acquit himſelf of tranſ- 
greſſing the laws of humanity, if he 
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ſhould only neglect any ſeaſonable act of 
uſtice or Mercy towards him, whereof 
he beholds the preſent occaſion. 

But if any one were diſpoſed to ca- 
vil, or play the Sophiſter; how much 
more might be ſaid, even by infinite 
degrees, to oppoſe this ſingle evidence 
of any ones true humanity ; than ever 
was, or can be brought againſt the ex- 
tire concurrent evidence we have of the 
army of God, It is, here, moſt ma- 
nifeſtly juſt, and equal, thus to ſtate the 
caſe, and compare the whole evidence we 
have of the latter, with that one of the 
former ;, Inaſmuch as that one alone, is 
apparently enough to oblige us to car- 
ry towards ſuch a one as a man. And 
if that alone be ſufficient to oblige us to 
acts of Juſtice, or Charity towards man, 
he is ſtrangely blind, that cannot ſee 
infinitely more, to oblige him to acts of 
Piety towards God. 

But if we would take a zearer, and 
more ſtrif view of this parallel; we 
would (tate the general, and more obvi- 
ous aſpect of this world, on the one 
hand, and the external aſpe#, and ſhape 
of a man on the other ; and ſhould then 
ſee the former doth evidence to us an 
i#-dwelling Deity, diffuſed through the 


whole, and actuating every part, with 
| incom- 
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incomparably greater certainty ; than 
the latter doth, an in-dwelling reaſona- 
ble foul. In which way we ſhall find, 
what will aptly ſerve our preſent pur- 
poſe, though we are far from appre- 
hending any ſuch union of the bleſſed 
God with this world, as is between the 
ſoul and body of a man. It is manifeſt- 
ly poſſible, to our wnderſtandings, that 
there may be, and (if any hiſtory or 
teſtimony of others be worthy to. be 
believed) certain to experience and ſenſe, 
that there, often, hath been, the appea- 
rance of humane ſhape, and of agreea- 
ble aFions without a real man. But it is 
NO way poſſible, ſuch a world as this ſhould 
have ever been without God. That 
there is a world, proves that eternal 
Being to exiſt, whom we take to be God ; 
ſuppoſe we it as rude an heap, as at firſt 
it was, or as we can ſuppole it; as 
external appearance repreſents to us that 
creature which we take to be a man ; 
But that, as a certain infallible diſcovery, 
neceſſarily true. This, but as a proba- 
ble and conjectural one, and (though 
highly probable) not impoſſible to 
falſe. | 
And if we will yet deſcend to a more 
particular enquiry into this matter, which 


way will we fully be aſcertain'd that 
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this ſuppoſed man is truly, and really 
what he ſeems to be. This we know 
not how to go about, without recol- 
lecting, what is the differencing notion 
we have of a man; that he is (via.) 
4 reaſonable living creature, or a reaſona- 
ble foul, inhabiting, and united with a 
body. And how do we think to de- 
{cry that, here, which may anſwer this 
common notion we have of a man? 
Have we any way, beſides that diſco- 
very, which the ace, and effects of rea- 
ſon, do make of a rational or iutelli- 
gent Being? We will look more nar- 
rowly, 7. e. unto ſomewhat elſe than his 
external appearance: and obſerve the 
aFions that proceed from a more diſtin- 
gnifhing principle in him; that he rea- 
ſons, diſcourſes, doth buſineſs, purſues de- 
feng; in ſhort he talks, and ads as a 
reaſonable creature. And hence we con- 
clude him to be one, or to have a reaſo- 
nable ſoul in him. 

And have we not the ſame way of 
procedure in the other caſe? Our fr 
view, Ox taking notice of a world, full 
of life and motion, aſſures us of am e- 
ternal active Being, beſides it; which 
we tale to be God, having now before 


qur eyes a darker — — of him; only, 
alk 
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dy, is only the ſhadow of a man. Which, 
when we behold it ſtirring and moving, 
aſſures us there is ſamemhat beſides that 
groſſer bulk (that of it ſelf could not ſo 
move) which we take to be the ſoul of 
4 man, Let, as a principle that can move 
the body, makes not up the entire notion 
of this ſoul; ſo an eternal attive Being, 
that moves the matter of the univerſe , 
makes not up the full notion of God. 
We are thus far ſure in both caſes, i. e. 
of ſome mover diſtin& from what it mo- 
ved. But we are not yet ſure (by what 
we hitherto ſee) what the one or the 
other is. But as, when we have, u 

on the firſt ſight, thought it was à reaſo- 
nable ſoul that was acting in the for- 
mer: Or a man (if we will ſpeak ac- 
cording to their ſenſe, who make the 
ſoul, the man) in order to being ſure 
(as ſure as the caſe can admit) we have 
no other way, but to conſider what be- 
longs, more diſtinguiſhingly, to the no- 
tion of a man, or of a reaſonable ſoul ; 
and obſerve how aFions, and effects, 
which we have opportunity to take 
notice of, do anſwer thereto, or ſerve to 
diſcover that, So when we would be 
ſure, what that eternal aFive Being is 
(which that it is, we are already ſure, 
and) which we havetaken to be God, That 
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TI ſay we may be ſure of that alſo, we 
have the ſame thing to do. 
That is to conſider what wore pecu- 


liarly, belongs to the entire notion of 


God (and would even in the judgment 
of oppoſers be acknowledged to belong 
to it) and fee whether his works more 
narrowly inſpected, do not bear as ma- 
nifeſt correſpondency to that notion of God 
as the works, and ad ions, Of a man do 
to the notion we have of him. And 
certainly, we cannot but find, they do 
correſpond as nuch. And that upon a 
ſerious and conſiderate view of the 
works, and appearances, of God, in the 
world ; having diligently obſerved, 
and pondered tne vaſtneſs, and beanty 
of this univerſe, the variety, the multi- 
tude, the order, the exquiſite ſhapes, and 
numerous parts, the admirable, and uſc- 
ful compoſure , of particular creatures; 
and, eſpecially, the conſtitution, and 
powers of the reaſonable ſoul of man, it 
ſelf ; we cannot, ſurely, if we be not 
under the poſſeſſion of a veryvolun- 
tary, and obſtinate blindneſs, and the 
power-of a moſt vicions prejudice, but 
acknowledge the making, ſuſtaining, 
and governing, ſuch a world, is as God- 
like, as worthy of God, and as much 
becoming him, according to the —_ 

that 
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that hath been aſligned of him, as at 
leaſt, the common ations of ordinary 
men, are of 4 man; or evidence the 
doer of them to be an humane creature. 
Yea, and with this advantageous dif- 
ference, that the a&ioms of a man do 
evidence an humane creature more un- 
certainly; and ſo as it is polſible the 
matter may be otherwiſe : But theſe works 
of God do with ſo plain, and demon- 
ſtrative evidence diſcover him the Au- 
thor of them, that it's altogether inupoſſi- 
ble they could ever otherwiſe have been 
done. 

Now therefore, if we have as clear 
evidence of a Deity, as we can have, 
in away not unſutable, to the nature, 
and preſent ſtate of man; and we can 
have in a ſutable way, that which is ſuf- 

crent. 

If we have clearer, and more certain 
evidence of Gods government over the 
world, than moſt wer have, or can 
have, of the exiſtence of their Secular 
Rulers ; yea, more ſure than that there 
are men on earth, and that thence (as 
far as the exiſtence of God will make 
towards it) there is a leſs diſputable 
ground for Religions than for Civil Con- 
verſation, we may reckon our ſelves 
competently well aſcertain'd, and have 
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no longer reaſon to delay the Dedica- 


tion of a temple to him, upon any pre- 


terce of doubt, whether we have an 
object of worſhip, exiſting yea or no. 

Wherefore we may alſo by the way 
take notice how impudent a thing is 
Atheiſm, that by the ſame fulſom, and 
poiſonous breath, whereby it would 
blaſt Religion, would deſpoil mar of 
his reaſon, and apprehenſive power, e- 
ven in reference to the moſt apprehen- 
{ble thing; would blow away the rights 
of Princes, and all foundations of Po- 
licy, and Government, and deſtroy all 
civil Commerce, and Converſation out of 
the world, and yet bluſhes not at the 
attempt of ſo foul things, 


VIII. And here it may perhaps prove 
worth our while (though it can be no 
pleaſant contemplation) to pauſe a little, 
and make ſome ſhort reflections, upon 
the Atheiſtical Temper and Genius, 10 as 
therein to remark ſome few more obvi- 
ous characters of Atheiſm it felf. 

And firſt ſuch, as have not been them- 
ſelves ſeized by the infatuation, cannot 
but judge it a moſt unreaſonable thing, a 
perverſe and croſs-grain'd humour, | that 
ſo odly writhes, and warps the mind of 
a man; as that it never makes * ef⸗ 

Tort, 
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fort, or offer at any thing againſt the Dei- 
ty; but it therein doth (by a certain ſort 
of ſerpentine involution, and retortion 

ſeem to deſign a quarrel with it ſelf : That 
is, with (what one would think ſhould 
be moſt intimate, and natural to the 
mind of man.) his very reaſoning power, 
and the operations thereof. So near 
indeed, was the ancient alliance between 
God and man (his own Son, his like- 
neſs, and living image Jand conſequently 
between Reaſon, and Religion; that no 
man can ever be engaged in an oppoſiti- 
on to God, and his Intereſt; but he muſt 
be equally ſo to himfelf, and bis own. 
And any one that takes notice, how 
the buſineſs is carried by an Atheiſt, muſt 
think, in order to his becoming one, 
his firſt plot was upon himſelf, To aſ- 
ſaſſine his own intellectual faculty, by a 
ſturdy reſolution, and violent impoſing 
on himſelf, zot to conſider, or uſe his 
thoughts, at leaſt, with any indifferen- 
cy, but with a treacherous pre- determi- 
nation, to the part reſolved on before- 
hand. Otherwiſe, it is hard to be ima- 
gined, how it ſhould ever have been 
poſſible, that ſo plain and evident 
proofs of a Dezty, as every where offer 
themſelves unto obſervation ; even ſuch 
as have been herepropoſed(that doeven 
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lie open, for the moſt part, to com- 
mon apprehenſion, and needed little 
ſearch to find them out; ſo that it was 
harder to determine what zot to ſay , 
than what to ſay ) could be over-look'd. 
For what could be more eaſie, and 
obvious, than taking notice, that there 

is ſomewhat in Being, to conclude that 
ſomewhat muſt be of it ſelf, trom whence, 
whatever is not ſo, muſt have ſprung. 
That, fince there is ſomewhat effected, 
or made (as is plain, in that ſome things 
are alterable, and daily altered, which 
nothing can be that is of it ſelf, and 
therefore, a neceſſary Being.) Thoſe e- 
fects have, then, had an active being 
for their cauſe. That ſince theſe effects | 
are, partly, ſuch as bear the manifeſt | « 
characters of wiſddom, and defer upon 
them; and are partly, themſelves, wiſe 
and deſigning ; therefore they muſt 
have had a wiſely active and deſiening 
cauſe. So much would plainly cou- 
clude the ſum of what we have been 
pleading for; and what can be plainer or 
doth require a ſhorter turn of thoughts ? 
At this eaſie expence might any one that 

| had a diſpoſition to uſe his underſtand- 
1 ing to ſuch a purpoſe, ſave himſelf from 
being an Atheiſt. And where is the 
flaw? what Joynt is not firm, and ſtrong, 
in 
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in this little frame of diſcourſe? which, 
yet arrogates nothing to the contriver; 
for there is nothing in it worthy to be 
called contrivance But things do thexr- 
ſelves lie thus. And what hath been 
further ſaid , concerning the Perfection, 
and Oneneſs, of this Cauſe of all things 
(though ſomewhat more remote from 
common apprehenſion.) is what is like- 
ly would appear plain, and natural, to 
ſach as would allow themſelves the lea- 
ſure, to look more narrowly into ſuch 
things. 

Atheiſm, therefore, ſeems to import 
a direct and open hoſtility, againſt the 
moſt native, ęcnuine, and facile dictates of 
common Reaſon. 

And being fo manifeſt an enemy to 
it, we cannot ſuppoſe it ſhould be at 
all befriended by it, For that will be 
always true and conſtant to it ſelf. 
Whatſoever falſe ſhews of it a bad 
cauſe doth ſometimes put on. That 
having yet ſomewhat a more credita- 
ble name, and being of a little more re- 
putation in the world, than plain down- 
right adreſs and folly. And it will ap- 
pear how little it is befriended, by any 
thing that can juſtly, bear that name; 
if we confider the pitiful ſhifts the 
Atheiſt makes for his forlorn cauſe : _ 

What 
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what infirm tottering ſupports, the 
whole frame of Atheiſm: reſts upon. 
For what is there to be ſaid for their hy- 
potheſes, or againſt the exiſtence of God, 
and the dueneſs of Religion ? 

For it, there's directly nothing at all. 


Only a poſſibility is alledged, things might 


be as they are, though God did not 
exiſt. And if this were barely poſſable, 


| how little doth that ſignifie? where 


Reaſon is not injuriouſly dealt with, it 
is permitted the liberty of ballancing 
things equally, and of conſidering 
which ſcale hath moſt weight. And is 
he not perfectly blind, that ſees not what 
violence is done to free reaſon in this 
matter? Are there not thouſands of 
things, not altogether impoſſible, which 
yet, he would be concluded altogether 
out of his wits, that ſhould profeſs to be 
of the opinion they are, or were actual- 
5 ſo? And as to the preſent caſe, how 
facile and unexceptionable, how plainand 
intelligible, is the account that is given, 
of the original of this world ; and the 
things contained in it, by reſolving all 
into a Deity, the Author and maker of 
them ? when as the wild, extravagant 
ſuppoſitions of Atheiſts, if they were 
admitted poſſible, are the moſt unlikely 
that could be deviſed, So that, if 1 
12 
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had been any to have laid wagers, when 
things were taking their beginning ; 
there is no body, that would not have 
ventured thouſands, to one, that no 
ſuch frame of things (no not ſo much 
as one ſingle Mouſe or Flea) would e- 
ver have hit. And how deſperate: ha- 
zards the Atheiſt runs, upon this meer 
ſuppoſed poſſibility, it will be more in our 
way to take notice by and by. 

But beſides; That pretended poſſibili- 
ty plainly appears ore at all. It is im- 
poſſible any thing ſhould ſpring up of it 
ſelf out of nothing. That any thing that 
is alterable, ſhould have been neceſſarily of 
it ſelf, ſuch as it now is. That what 15 
Mit ſelf unaFive, ſhould be the maker of 
other things. That the Author of all the 
Wiſdom in the world, ſhould be, himſelf. 
unwiſe, Theſe cannot but be judged 
moſt abſolute impoſſubilities, to ſuch as 
do not violence to their own minds; 
or with whom Reaſon can be altow'd 
any the leaſt exerciſe. Wherefore the 
Atheiftical ſpirit, is moſt groſly unreaſo- 
nable, in with-holding affent, where the 
moſt ungainſayable Reaſon plainly ex- 
acts it. 

And are not the Atheiſts Cavils as 
deſpicably filly againſt the Deity, and 
(conſequently) Religion > Whoſoever 

{hall 
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ſhall conſider their exceptions againſt 
ſome things in the notion of God, eterni- 
ty, infinity, Gc. which themſelves, in 


the mean time, are forced to place elſe- 


where, will he not ſee they talk idly ? 
And as for ſuch other impeachments 
of his Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, as 
they take their ground for from tbe 
ſtate of affairs, in ſome reſpects, in this 
preſent world (many of which may be 
ſeen in Lucretius, and anſwered by Dr. 
More in his Dzalognes.) How inconſi- 
derable will they be, to any one that 
bethinks himſelf, with how perfect, and 
yo a liberty, #his world was made, 

y one that needed it not ; who had no 


deſign, nor could have inclination, to 


a fond, ſelf-indulgent glorying, and vannt- 
ing of his own wor; who did it with 
the greateſt facility, and by an eaſie, un- 
expenſive vouch. ſafement of His good 
pleaſure ; not with an operoſe curioſity, 
ſtudious to approve it ſelf to the peevi/h 
eye, of every froward Momus, or to 


the nauſeous ſqueamiſh guſt of every ſen- 


ſual Epicure. And to ſuch,as ſhall not con- 
fine their mean thoughts, to that very 
clod, or ball of earth, on which they 
live. Which, as it is a very ſmall part, 
may, for ought we know , but be 
the worſt, or moſt abje& part of God. 
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Creation, which yet, is full of his Good- 
zeſs, and hath moſt manifeſt prints of 
his other excellencies beſides; as hath 
been obſerved. Or, that ſhall notlook 
upon the preſent ſtate of things as the e- 
ternal ſtate, but upon this world only as an 
antichamber to another, which ſhall a- 
bide in moſt unexceptionable perfection 
for ever. | | | | 

How fond and idle, I ſay, will all 
ſuch cavils appear to one, that ſhall but 


thus uſe his thoughts; and not think 


himſelf bound to meaſure his concepti- 
ons of God, by the uncertain, raſh, 
dictates of men born in the dark, and 
that tall at raudom Nor ſhall affix a- 
ny thing to him, which plain Reaſon 
doth not dictate, or which he doth 
not manifeſtly aſſume, or challenge to 
himſelf, But that becauſe a ſtraw lies in 
my way, I would attempt to overturn 


heaven and earth, what raging phrenſie 


is this? 

Again it is 4 baſe abject temper, ſpeaks 
a4 mind ſunk and loſt in carnality, and 
that having dethron'd and abjur'd Rea- 
ſor hath abandon'd it ſelf to the hurry 


of vile appetite, and ſold zts liberty, and 


ſovereignty, for the infipid, guſtleſs plea- 
ſures of ſenſe: An unmanly thing. A 
degrading of ones jp For if there be 
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no God, what am I? A piece of mo” 
ving, thinking clay, whoſe ill compact- 
ed parts will ſhortly fly aſunder, and 
leave no other remains of me, than what 
ſhall become the prey, and triumph of 
ee. difinſalate T 
II 4 papiſh, diſconſolate Temper, 
Cuts c dee banniſhes all manly 
rational joy. All that might ſpring 
from the contemplation of the Divine 
Excellencies and, Glory, ſhining in the 
works of his hands. Atheiſmclothes the 
world in black, draws a dark, and duſ- 
kiſh cloud over all things. Doth more 
to damp, and ſtifle all reliſhes of intel- 
teFual pleaſure, than it would of ſenſc- 
ble, to extinguiſh the Sun. What is 
this world we ſhould ſuppofe it (tilt 
to ſubſiſt) without God ? How grate- 
ful an entertainment is it to a pious 
mind to behold his glory ſtampt on every 
creature? ſparkling in every providence? 
and by a firm, and rational Faith to be- 
heve (when we cannot fee) how alt 
events are conſpiring to bring about 
the moſt happy, and bliſsful ſtate things 
The Atheiſt may make the moſt of this 
world ; he knows no pleaſure, but what 
ean be drawn out of tits dry breaſts, or 
found in its cold imbracer: Which yields 
as little ſatisfaction, as he finds, whoſe 
' Arias 
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arms aiming to incloſe a dear friend do 
only claſp a ftiff and clammy carkaſs. 
How uncomfortable a thing is it #0 him, 
that having neither power nor wit to 
order things to his own advantage or 
oo, but finds himſelf _ to con- 
tinual diſappointments, the ran- 
counter of — an unſuſpected, croſs 
accident, hath none to repoſe on, that is 
wiſer, and nigbtier than himſelf? But 
when he finds he cannot command his 
own affairs, to have the ſettled ap- 
prehenfion of an Alzrighty Ruler, that 


can with the greateſt certainty, do it 


for us, the beſt way; and will, if we 
truſt him: How ſatisfying and peace» 
ful a repoſe doth this yield? And how 
much the rather, inaſmuch as that lia 


75 


umſuſpicious confidence, and truſt, which 


naturally tends to, and begets that cal, 
and quiet reſt, is the very condition re- 
quired on my part; and that, the 
chief thing 1 have to do, to have my af- 
fairs brought to a good paſs, is to com- 
mit them to his management. And my 
only care to be careful in nothing. The 
Atheiſt hath nothing to mitigate the 
greatneſs of this loſs, but that he knows 
not what he loſes ; which is an allay, that 


will ſerve but a little while, And when 


the moſt, ** preſſing mi- 
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ſeries befall him, he muſt in bitter a- 
gonies, groan out his wretched foul, 
without hope; and ſooner die under his 
burthen, than ſay, Where is my God Ma- 
ker ? At the beſt, he exchanges all the 
pleaſure, and compoſure of mind, 
which certainly accompanies a dutiful 
ſon-like truſt, ſubmiſſion and reſignati- 
on of our ſelves, and all our concern- 
ments, to the diſpoſal of fatherly wiſ 
dom, and love; for a ſour and ſullen ſuc- 
cumbency to an irreſtible fate, or hard 
neceſſity, againſt which he ſees it's vain 
to contend. So that, at the beſt, he on 


ty not rages, but taſtes nothing of conſo- 


lation; whereof hrs ſpirit is as uncapa- 
ble, as his deſperate affairs are of re- 
dreſs. And if he have arrived to that 
meaſure, of fottitude, as not to be much 
diſcompoſed with the /ighter croſſes , 
which he meets with in this ſbort time 
f life, what a dreadful croſs is it #hat 

e muſt die! How diſmal a thing is 3 
certain mever to be avoided death | A- 
gainſt which as Atheiſzr hath not, ſure- 
Ty, the advantage of Religion in giving 


protection: So it hath greatly the diſad- |* 
vantage, in affording no relief. What 


would the joy be worth in that hour, 


' thaf ariſes from the hope of the glory to be 
revealed? And is the want of that, the 
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total ſum of the Atheiſts miſery at this 
hour? What heart can conceive the hor- 
ror of that one thought if darted in 
upon him at that time (as 'tis ſtrange, 
and more fad, if it be not) what becomes 
nom of me, if there prove to be a God ! 
where are my mighty demonſtrations, up- 
on which one may venture ? and which 
may cut off all fear, and danger of fu- 
tare calamity in this dark, unknown ſtate 
I am going into ? ſhall I be the next 
hour nothing, or miſerable £ Or if I had 
ortunity , ſhall I not have ſufficient 
cauſe to proclaim (as“ once one of the j, Which 
ty am? ory I 
ſame fraternity did, by way of warn- corj. 
ing, to a ſurviving companion) A Great 1 
and a Terrible God! A Great and a ing of le 
Terrible God A Great and a Terrible date, and 
God! | 1 having 
N wth dad a cer- 
: - train and- 
circumſtantiat account of it, by one (a 2 and intel- 
ligent perſon) who had the Relation from him to whom that 
dreadful warning was given, by his then lately deceaſed aſſoci- 
are, But I ſhall not by a particular relation, gratiſie the ſcorn 
af this ſort of men, who taking advantage from the (ſometimes 
deceived) credulity of well-meaning people, have but that way of 


anſwering all ſuch things, by the one word which ſeryed once 
io learnedly, ta confure Bella mine. 


I only add, Tis 4 moſt ſtrangely my- 
erions and unaccountable Las. Such 
as is hardly reducible to its proper cau- 


enquiry to find out. or even give but 
* 1 3 probable 
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probable conjettures, how ſo odd and 


preternatural, a diſaffection as Atheiſes 
ſhould ever come to have place in an 
hamane mind. It muſt be concluded a 
very complicated diſeaſe, and yet, when 
our thoughts have faſtened upon ſeve- 
ral things, that have an aſpect that way, 
as none of them alone, could infer it; ſo 
it is hard to imagine, how al/ of them, 
together, ſhould ever come to deprave 
reaſonable nature to ſuch a degree. 
'Tis, firſs, moſt aſtoniſhingly marvel- 
lous (though it's apparent this diſtem- 
per hath its riſe from an il will) that 
any ſhould ſo much as will, that which 
the Atheiſt hath obtained of himſelf 
to believe; or affect ta be, what he is. 
The commonneſs of this vile diſpo- 
ſition of will, doth bat ſorrily ſhitt off 
the wonder and only with thoſe (light, 
and 25 minds, that have reſigned 
the office 0 ud ging things totheir {more 
ative ) ſenſes and have learned the 
caſte way of waving all enquiries a- 
bout common things, or reſolving the 
account into this only, That they are to 
be ſeen every day. But if we allow'd 
our ſelves to conſider this matter ſober- 
ly, we would ſoon. find, that, how- 
{oever it moſt plainly appear, a very 
common plague upon the ſpirits of men 


(and 
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(and univerſal till a cure be wrought.) 
to ſay, by way of wiſh, no God, or 1 
would there were none: Yet, by the 
good leave of them who would thus 
caſily excnſe the thing, the common- 
neſs of this horrid evil doth fo little 
diminifh, that it increaſes the wonder. 
Things are wore ſtrange, as their cauſes 
ar2 more hardly „8 What 
ſhould the reaſon be, that a Being of 
ſo incomparable excellency, ſo amiable 
and alluring glory, purity, love, and 
goodneſs is become undefirable and 
hateful to his own creatures? That 
ſuch creatures, his more immediate pe- 
culiar off. ſpring, ſtampt with his I:be- 
neſs, the ſo vivid refemblances of his 
own ſpiritual, immortal nature, are be- 


come ſo wickedly unnatural towards 


their common, and moſt indulgent Pa- 
rent ! what to wiſh him dead! to envie 
life and being, to him from whom they 
have received their own! Tis as ſtrange 
as it is without a cauſe. But they have 
offended him, are in a revolt, an 

iy conſcious of fearful demerits. And 
who would not wiſh to live? and to e- 
ſcape ſo unſupportable revenge? Tis (till 
ſtrange we would ever offend ſuch a one! 
Wherein were his Laws unequal ? his 


Government grievous? But ſince we have, 
T 4 this 
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this only is pertinent to be ſaid by 
them that have no hope of forgiveneſs, 
that are left to deſpair of reconciliation, 
why do we ſort our ſelves with Devils? 
We profeſs not to be ſuch. 

Yea, but we have no hope to be forgi- 
ven the ſin we do not leave, nor power to 
leave the ſin which now we love. This, 
inſtead of leſſening, makes the wonder 
a miracle | O wretched forlorn creature 
wouldſt thou have God out of Being 
for this? (I ſpeak to thee who doſt not 
yet profeſs to believe there is no God, 
but doſt only wifþ it.) The ſuſtainer of 
the world! The common Baſis of all 
Being] doſt thou know what thou ſay- 
eſt? Art thou not wiſhing they ſelf and 
all things into nothing? This, rather 
than humble thy ſelf, and beg forgive- 
neſs? This, rather than become, again, 
an holy, pure, obedient creature, and 
again, bleſſed in him, who firſt made 
r 
_. It can never ceaſe, I ſay, to be a 
wonder, we never ought to ccaſe won- 
dering that ever, this befel the nature of 
man, to be prone, to wiſh. ſuch a thing, 
that there were no God ! _ | 
But this is, tis true, the too com- 
mon caſe; and it we will only have 
what is more a rarity go for a wonder; 

' | * 
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How amazing then is it, that if any 
man would, even, never ſo uin; he e- 
ver can make himſelf believe there ig nd 
God! and ſhape his horrid courſe, ac- 
cording to that moſt horrid misbelief! 
By what fatal train of cauſes is this e- 
ver brought to paſs! Into what can 
we deviſe to reſolve it? 

Why ſuch as have arrived to this pitch 
are much additled to the pleaſing of their 


ſenſes; and this they make their buſineſs ;, 
ſo as that, for a long time they have giver 
themſelves no leaſure to mind objects of 


another nature; eſpecially that ſhould a- 
ny way tend to diſturb them in their ea- 


ſie courſe : Till they are (gradually) fal- 
len into a forgetful ſleep, and the images of 


things are worn out with them ʒ that had 
only more ſlightly touch d their minds be- 


fore. And being much uſed to go by the 
ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, they believe not what 


they neither ſee nor feel. 

This is ſomewhat, but does not 
reach the mark ; for there are many 
very great ſenſualiſts (as great as they 
at leaſt) who never arrive hither, but 
firmly avow it that they believe a Deity, 
whatſoever miſtaken notion they have 
of him; whereupon they imagine to 
themſelves impunity in their vicious 
* | | 

But 
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But theſe, it may be ſaid, have þ 
diſaccuſtomed themſelves to the exerciſe 
of their reaſon, that they have no diſpo- 


ftion to uſe their thoughts about any thing 
above the ſphere of | enſe; and have con- 


tracted ſo dull ſluegiſb 4 temper , 
that they, are no fitter to mind or employ 
themſelves in any Lee, ations that tend 
to beget in them the knowledge of God, than 
any man is for diſcourſe, or buſineſs when 


pe to find it; but the cafe is ſo much 
otherwiſe, when we conſider particu- 
lar inſtances, that we are the more per- 

tex'd and intangled in this enquiry, 
by conſidering how agreeable it is, that 
the matter ſhould be hu; and obſer- 
ving that it proves, oft-times, not to 
be ſo: Inſomuch that regſon, and ex- 
perience, ſeem herein, not to agree, and 
hence we are put again upon new con- 
jectures what the immediate cauſe of 
this ſtrange malady ſhould be. 

For did it procecn gene? , from a ſſug- 
giſh temper of mind, unapt to reaſo- 
ning, and diſcourſe; the more any 
were ſo, the more diſpos d they ſhould 
be to Atheiſm; Whereas, every one 
knows that multitudes of perſons of 
dull and ſlow minds, to any thing of 
12958 ratiocina: 
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6 | ratiocination, would rather you ſhould | 
ſe burn their houſes, than tell them they | 
Aid not believe in God; and would pre- 1 
« | ſently tell you, it were pity he ſhould 
live, that ſhould but intimate a doubt, 

whether there were a God or no. Yea, 


5 and many, ſomewhat more intelligent ; 
4 | yet int hir matter, are ſhie of uſing their 
1 
H 


Reaſon, and think it »xſafe, if not pro- 
fane, to go about to prove, that there is 
a God, leſt they ſhould move a doubt, 
or ſeem, hereby to make 4 queſtion of 
1 it. And, in the mean time, while they 
- | offernotat reaſoning, they, moremeanly, 
- | ſupply that want, after a ſorry faſhion, 
from their education, the tradition of 
their fore-fathers, common example, 
and the univerſal profeſſion, and pra- 
ctice of ſome Religion, round about 
them, and it may be only take the mat- 
ter for granted, becauſe they never 
heard ſuch a thing was ever doubted 
of, or called in queſtion in all their 
lives. f | 
Whereas, on the other hand, they 
who incline to Atheilm are, perhaps, 
ſome of them the greateſt pretenders 
| | to Reaſon. They rely little upon 
authority ot former times, and ages, up- 
f on vulgar principles, and maxim, but 
; are vogued great waſters of Reaſon, di- 
F ligent | 
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h gent fearchers into the myſteries of 
nature, and can philoſophize (as fut- 
ficiently appears) beyond all imagina- 
tion. But tis hoped it may be truly 
fard, for the en of Philoſophy, 
and them that profeſs it, that modern 
Atheiſts have little of that to glory in; 
and that their chief endowments, are on- 
ty their Ai to pteaſe their ſenſes x and 
2 faculty, with a pitiful ſort of drol- 
tery, to tincture their cups, and add a 
grace to their (otherwiſe) dull and flat 
converſation, 

Yet all this, howſdever, being con- 


| ſidered, there is here but little advance 


made, to the finding out whence Athe- 
12 ſhould proceed: For, that want of reaſon 


thould be thought the cauſe, what hath 


been already ſaid ſeems to forbid. That 
many ignorant perfons ſeem poſteſt with 
a great awe of a Deity, from which 
divers more bnowing, have delivered 
themſelves. And yet neither doth the 
former ſignifie any thing (in juſt inter- 
pretation) to the diſrepute of Religi- 
an. For truth is not the leſs true, for 
that fome hold it they know not bow or 
why, Nor doth the latter make to the 
reputation of Atheiſm, inaſmuch as 
men, otherwiſe rational, may ſometimes 
Fernedly dote, But it confirms us, 

that 


1 
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that Atheiſze is a ſtragge thing, hel 
its extraction, and pedigree, are ſo hard- 
ly found out, and it ſeems to be, direct 
ly, of the lineage, neither of knowledge, 
nor ignorante, neither ſound Reaſon, nor 
perfec# Dotage. f 1 
Nor doth it at all urge to ſay, And 
why may we not as well ſtand won⸗ 
dering, , whence the apprehenſior of 4 
God, and an addictedneſs to Religion, 
ſhould come; when we find them pe= 
culiar, neither to the more knowing, nor 
the more ignorant For they are appa- 
rently, and congruouſly enough to be 
derived from ſomewhat common to them 
both. The impreſſion of 4 Deity, uni- 
verſally put upon the minds of all mei 
(which Atheiſts have niade a ſhift to 
raze out, or obliterate to that degree, 
as to render it illegible) and that cul- 
tivated by the exerciſe of Reaſon , in 
ſome, and in others, leſs capable of 
that help, ſomewhat confirmed by edu: 


cation, and the other acceſſariet mentio- 


ned above, 25 362, 4 
Therefore is this riiatter ſtill moſt 
myſteriouſly intricate, that there ſhould 
be one temper, and perſwaſtor, agreeing 
to two, ſo vaſtly different; ſorts of 
perſons, while yet we are to ſeek for a 
cauſe (except what is moſt 8 
8 
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to think of) from whence it ſhould 
proceed, that iscommon to them both. 
And here is, in ſhort the ſum of the 
wonder, that any, not appearing very 
groſly unreaſonable in other matters, 
. (which cannot be deny'd even of ſome 


of the more ſenſual, and lewder ſort 


of Atheiſts) ſhould, in ſo plain and 
important a caſe, be ſo, beyond all ex- 
— abſurd. That they, without 
cruple, are pleaſed to think like other 
men, in matters that concern, and re- 
late to common practice, and wherein they 
might more colourably, and with leſs 
hazard, go out of the common road. 
And are here only, fo dangerouſly, and 
madly extravagant. Thezrrsis therefore 
a particular madnefs, the Dementia quo- 
ad hoc. So much the ſtranger thing, 
becauſe they whom it poſſeſſes, do on- 


ly in this one caſe, put off themſelves, 


and are like themſelves, and other men, 
in all things elſe. If they reckon'd it a 
glory to be ſingular, they might as hath 
been plainly ſhewn)more plauſibly pro- 
fefs it asa principle, that they are not bound 
ro believe the exiſtence of any ſecular Nu. 
ler (and conſequently not be ſubject 
to any) longer than they ſee him, and 


fo ſubvert all Policy, and Government ; 


or pretend an exemption from all obli- 
gation 
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ation to any ad of juſtice, or to for- 
ne the moſt injurious violence towards 
any man, becanſe they are not infallibly 
certain any one they fee is an humane 
wigeht, and ſo abjurs «ll morality, as 
they already have ſo great 4 part; than 
offer with ſo fearful hazard to aſſault 
the Deity (of whole exiſtence if they 
would but think a while, they might 
be moſt infallibly aſſured) or go about 
to ſubvert the foundations of Religion. 
Or, if they would get themſelvesglo- 
ry by great adventures; or ſhow them- 
ſelves brave men, by expreſſing a fear- 
Tefs contempt of Divine Power, and 
Fuftice. This fortitude is not humane. 
Theſe are without the compaſs of its 
object. As Inumdations, Earthquakes, "1" _ 
&c. are ſaid to be, unto which, that 
any one ſhould fearleſſy expoſe himſelf, 
can bring no profit to others; nor there- 
fore glory to him. Sr 

In all this harangue of diſcourſe 

the deſign hath not been to fix upon any 
true cauſe of Atheiſm, but to repreſent 


it a ſtrange = And an Atheiſt, a 


Prodigy, a Monſter amongſt mankind. 
A dreadful ſpectacle, forſaken of the 
common. aids afforded to other men, 
hung upinchains, to warn others; and 
kt them fee what an horrid creature, 


Man 
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man may wake _ himſelf, by voluntary 
averſion from God that made him. 

In the mean time, they upon whom 
this dreadful plague is not fallen, may 
plainly ſee before them, the object of 
that worſhip, which is imported by a 
Temple, An exiſting Deity, a God to 
be worſhipped. _ 

Unto whom we ſhall yet ſee fur- 
ther reaſon to deſign, and conſecrate a 
Temple, for that end (and even our 
ſelves to become ſuch)-When we have 
confidered (what comes next to be 
i poken of his Converſableneſs with 
= ” thats I png 
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What ir intended by God's converſable- 
neſs with men, conſidered only 48 
fundamental and preſuppoſed to a Tem- 

| 2 As account of the Epicurean 
Deity. {ts exiſtence impoſſible, an 
way, to be proved, if it did exiſt. 
Nor can be affirmed to any good intent. 
That ſuch a Being is not God, That 

the abſolute perfection proved of God 
repreſents him a fit object of Religion. 
From thence more particularly deduced 

to this purpoſe. + thi Omniſciency, On- 
| | ni po- 
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nipotency, Unlimited Goodneſs, Immen- 


cry. Curcellzus's Arguments againſt this 
laſt conſidered. 


"D 


LN} OR is the thing here intended 
leſs neceſſary to a Temple, and 


Rel:gion, than what we have hitherto 


been diſcourſing of. For ſuch a- ſort of 


Deity, as ſhould ſhut up it ſelf, and 
be reclus'd from all converſe with men, 
would leave us as disfurniſh'd of an ob- 
je# of Religion, and would render a 
Temple on earth as vain a thing, as if 
there were none at all, It were a Being 


not to be worſhipped, nor with any pro- 


priety, to be called God more (in ſome 
reſpect leſs) than an image, ot ſtatue. 
We might, with as rational deſign, wor- 


ſhip, for a God, what were ſcarce wor- - 
thy to be called the ſhadow of a man, 


as dedicate Temples to a wholly uncon- 


verſable Deity : That is, ſuch a one as 


not only will not vouchſafe to converſe 
with men ; but, that cannot admit it. 
Or whoſe nature were altogether unca- 

pable of ſuch converſe. | 
For that meaſure, and latitude of 
ſenſe muſt be allowed unto the expreſ- 
fion [converſableneſs with men] as that 
it ſignifie both capacity, and propenſiort 
to ſuch converſe. That God is _ 
V 7 
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by his Nature, capable of it, and hath 
a gracious inclination of will thereunto. 
Yea and we will add (what is alſo not 
without the compaſs of our preſent 
theam, nor the import of this word, 
whereby we generally exprefs it) that 
he is not only inclined to converſe 
with men; but that he aZally doth it. 
As we call him a converſable perſon, that, 
upon all befitting occaſions, doth free- 
ty converſe with ſuch, as have any 
concern with him. 

It will indeed be neceſſary to diſtin- 

iſh Gods converſe with men, into, 

That which he hath in common with 
all men: ſo as to ſuſtain them in 
their beings, and ſome way, in- 
fluence their actions (in which 
kind he 1s alſo converſant with al! 
his creatures) and 

That which he more peculiarly 

hath with good men. 

And though the conſideration of the 
latter of theſe will belong to the diſ- 
courſe concerning his Temple it ſelf , 
which he hath with, and in them; yet 
it is the former, only, we have nom to 
conſider, as preſuppoſed thereto, and as 
the ground” thereof. Together with his 
gracious propenſiou to the latter alſo. 


As 
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As the great Apoſtle, in his diſcourſe 
at Athens, lays the ſame ground for ac- 
quaintance with God (which he inti- 


mates ſhould be ſet a foot, and continued, 


in another ſort of Temple, than is made 
with hands) that he hath given to all 
breath, and being, and all things, and 
that he is near, and ready ( whence 
they ſhould therefore ſeek him, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him 
out.) in order to further converſe. 

And here, our buſineſs will have the 
leſs in it of labour, and difficulty; for 
that we ſhall have little elſe to do, be- 
ſides only the applying of principles al- 
ready aſſerted (or poſſibly the more 
expreſs adding of ſome, or other, that 
were imply d, in what hath been ſaid) 


to this purpoſe. 


From which principles it will appear, 


that he not only can, but that (inthe for- 


mer ſenſe) he doth converſe with men, 
and is graciouſly inclin'd thereto (ia the 
latter.) And yet becauſe the former 1s 
more deeply fundamental , as whereon 
all depends, and that the ac of it is not 
deny d for any other reaſon than an 
imagined impolſibility; that is, tis not 
ſaid he doth not ſuſtain and govern the 
world, upon any other pretence, but 


that he cannot(as being inconſiſtent with 
V 2 his 
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his nature and felicity:) This we ſhall 
therefore more directly apply our ſelves 
to evince, That his nature doth not diſ 
allom it, but neceſſarily includes an aptitude 
thereto. 

Not yet, though it may be a leſs la- 
borious work than the former, that 


we have diſpatcht, is it altogether need- 


leſs to deal ſome what more expreſly in 
this matter. Inaſmuch as what oppo- 
ſition hath been made to Religion in the 
world, hath, for the moſt part, been 
more expreſly directed againſt #his 
ground of it. I ſay more expreſly; For 
indeed by plain, and manifeſt conſe- 
quence it impugns that alſo of Gods ex- 
iſtence: That is through this, it ſtrikes 
at the other. For ſurely (howſoever 
any may arbitrarily, and with what 
impropriety and latitude of ſpeech 
they pleaſe, beſtow titles and elogies 
here or there) That being is not God, 
that cannot converſe with wen; ſup- 
poſing them ſuch as what purely, and 
peculiarly belongs to the nature of man, 
would beſpeak them. So that they 
who have imagined ſuch a being, and 
been pleaſed tocall it God, have at once, 
ſaid, and unſaid, the ſame thing. That 
Deity was but a creature, and that on- 


by 
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by the ſame breath, blown up and blaſt- 
ed, their own bubble, made it ſeem ſome- 
thing, and ſigniſie nothing. Have court- 
ed it into being, and rioted it again, quite 
out of it. In their conceit , created it a 
God, in their praFice, a meer nullity. And 
it equally ſerv'd their turn, andas much 
favoured the deſign of being wicked, to 
acknowledge only a God they could ima- 
gine, and Ti imagine at their own plea- 
ſure; as to have acknowledged none 
atall. It could dono prejudiceto their 
affairs to admit of this fiititions Deity 
that they could make be what, or where 
they pleaſed. That ſhould affect eaſe, 
and pleaſure, and (leſt his pleaſures and 
theirs ſhould interfere) that they could 
confine to remote territories, and oblige 
to keep at an obedient, and untrouble- 
ſome diſtance. Nor, though no ima- 
gination could be more madly extrava- 
gant, than that of a God no way con- 
cerned in the forming, and governing 
of the world; and, notwithſtanding 


whom, men might take their liberty to 


do what they liſted ; yet, (as hath been 
obſerved long ago, that no opinion was 
ever ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, as not to be 
owned by ſome of the Philoſophers) bath 
not this wanted patronage, and even 


among them who have obtained to be 


WY eſteemed 
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eſteemed (not to ſay idoliz d) under 
that name. 

Which would be ſeen, if it were 
worth the while to trouble the Reader 
with an account of the Epicurean Deity. 
As it can only be with this deſign, that 
the repreſentation may render it (as it 
cannot but do) ridiculous, to ſober 
men; and diſcover, to the reſt, the va- 
nity of their groundleſs, and ſelf- con- 
tradicting hope (ſtill too much foſtered 
in the breaſts of not a few_) who pro- 
miſe themſelves impunity in the moſt li- 
centious courſe of wickedneſs, upon 
the ſecurity only of this their own 
idle dream. That is, that / there be 4 
God (which they reckon it not ſo plau- 
ſible, flatly to deny) he is a Being of 
either ſo dull, and phlegmatick a tem- 
per, that he cannot be concerned in the 
actions and affairs of men, or fo ſoft and 
eaſie that he will nat. 1 
But, becauſe his good will, alone, was 
not ſo ſafely to be rely'd on, it was 
thought the ſecurer way not to let it be 
in his power, to intermeddle with their 


concernments. And therefore being 


to frame their own God, to their own 
turn; Thus the matter was of old, con- 


triv d. | 
Horſt, 
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_ Firſt, great care was taken that he 

be ſet at a diſtance remote enough; that 

he be complemented out of this world, 

as a place too mean for his reception, 

and unworthy ſuch a preſence. They 

being indeed unconcerned where he had 

his reſidence; So it were not too near 

* them. So that a confinement of him 
ſomewhere, was thought altogether 4. e- 


neceſſary. nare qui- 

| dem non 
* licet quibus in locis Dii degant. Cum ne noſter quidem hic mundus, 
| digna fit illorum ſedes. Phil. Epicur. Syntag. 


Secondly, and then, with the ſame 
pretence of great obſervance, and re- 
ſpect, it is judg d too great a trouble to 
im, and inconſiſtent with the felicity 
of his nature, and being, that he ſhould 
have given himſelf any diverſion or 
diſturbance, by making the world. From 
the care, and labour, whereof, he is, | 

with all ceremony, to be excuſed. It 
being too painful, and laborious an 
; undertaking for an immortal, and an . 
Happy Being. Beſides that he was alto- gyas gde 
gether deſtitute of inſtruments, and u- Ab fu. 
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tenſils requiſite to ſo great a performance. ;.;,xw/ 
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xibil lea. Whence alſo, thirdly, he was with 
iht the ſame reaſon to be excuſed of all 


e the care, and incumbrance, of govern- 


7s au- ment (as indeed, what right or pretence 


e could he have to the government of a 
date N- world that choſe him not, which is not, 
bi. _ his inheritance, and which he ne- 
ect att. ver made?) But all is very plau- 


ee. made a very great crime not to free e- 
ruf, ven the Divine Nature it ſelf, from buſi- 


ETAL: 

e Lert. hneſs. Though yet the true ground and 
ibid. Ita- 

que impeſuiſtis cervicibis noſtris ſempiternum dominum, quem, dies d 
notes, timeremus. Quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, (x. 
cogitantem, & animadvertentem, & omnia ad ſe pertinere putantem, 
curioſum e plenum negotii Deum 2 Vell. ubi ſupra. Humana ante o- 
culos fæde cum vita jacere. In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religione 
Primum Grains homo mortalis (meaning Epicurus the firſt cham- 
pion of Irreligion.) Lucret. To which purpoſe beſides what we 
have in Lacrt. To wangev t, aoSugToY, &72 avm med ypart 
E541, 57 d aue d UN Gas, 57% Ne’. ovvegglat & 
a j mav mo uv oy, J. 10. Much more is collected in the Syn- 
tagm. Nam ( preſtans Deorum natura hominum pietate coleretur, 
cum eterna eſſet & beatiſſima. Habet enim veneratione m juſtam 
quicquid excellit. Et metus omnis, à vi atque ira Deorum pulſus 
eſſet. Intelligitur enim a beat a immortalique natura, & iram & 
gratiam ſegregari. Quibus remotis, nullos d ſuperis impendere me- 
tus, c. Sect. 1. cap. 3. An & mundum fecit, of in mundo ho- 
mines ut ab hominibus coleretur ? At quid Deo cultus hominum con- 
fert beato, & nulla re indigenti? Sect. 2. cap. 3. 
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root of this Epicurean Faith doth, ſome- 
time more apparently diſcover it ſelf; 
even an impatiency of the Divine Govern- 
ment, and a regret of that irkſom bon- 
dage, which the acknowledgment of a 
Deity, that were to be feared by men, would 
infer upon them. 

And therefore fourthly, he is further 
expreſly aſſerted to be ſuch as need not 
be feared ; as cares not to be worſhip- 
ped, as with whom neither anger, nor 
favour hath any pl ace. | 

So that nothing more of duty is ow- 
ing to him than a certain kind of ar- 
bitrary veneration, which we give to 
any thing, or perſon that we apprehend 
to excel us, and to be in ſome reſpect, 
better than our ſelves. An obſervance 
meerly upon courteſie. But obedience and 
ſubjection to his Government, fear of his 
diſpleaſure, expectation of his favour, 
and benefits, have no place left them, 
We are not obliged to worſhip him as 
one with whom we have any concern, 
and do owe him no more homage than 
we have tothe great Mogul, or the Cham 
of Tartary, and indeed are leſs liable 
to his ſeverity, or capable of his fa- 
vours, than theirs; for of theirs, we 

are in ſome remote poſſability, of his, in 
none at all. In one word, all converſe 
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between him and man, on his part by 


providence , and on ours by Religion, is 


quite cut off, Which evidently ap- 
pears (from what hath been already 
collected out of his own words and theirs 
who pretended to ſpeak that ſo admired 
Authors mind, and ſenſe) to be the 
ſcope, and ſum of the Epicurean dot#- 
rine, in this matter, and was indeed 
obſerved to be ſo long ago; by one 
that we may ſuppoſe to have had bet- 
ter opportunity and advantages to know 
it, than we: Who diſcourſing that a 
man cannot live pleaſantly, according 
to the principles of Epicurus, And 
that according to his doctrine beaſts 
are more happy than men; plainly 
gives this reaſon why he ſays ſo, viz. 
ai n. that the Epicureans took away providence. 
— And that the deſign of their diſcour- 
7# 27 n ſing concerning God was that we might 
Deere not fear him. 
et M NN, 
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Unto which purpoſe alſo much more 
may be ſeen in the ſame Author elſe- 
where, when he more directly pleads 
(among divers more philoſophical ſub- 
jects) on behalf of Religion againſt the 
2 baths Epicurgat 
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Epicurean Doctrine which he faith they ,,,..,,. 
leave to us in word and ſbem, but, by Colorem | 
their principles take away indeed, as l a. 

| TA NE TE 
they do nature, and the ſoul, ©, «©, gyow 
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1 1 Unto which purpoſe is that allo in Tul. 
ly. At etiam de ſanctitate, de pietate adverſus Deos libros ſcripſit 
Epicurus. At quomodo in his loquitur 2 ut Coruncanium aut Scævo- 
lam Pontifices maximos te audire dicas non eum, qui ſubtulerit om- 
nem funditus religionem : Nec manibus ut Xerxes, ſed rationibus, 
Templa Deorum C aras everterit. De natura Deorum. 


It is then out of queſtion, that 
the Doctrine of Epicurus utterly takes a- 
way all intercourſe between God and 
man. Which yet were little worth our 
notice, or conſideration: nor would it 
anſwer any valuable end or purpoſe to 
revive the mention of ſuch horrid opi- 
nions, or tell the world what ſuch a one 
ſaid or thought two thouſand years ago. 
It their grave had been faithful to its 
truſt, and had retain d their filthy poi- 
ſonous ſavour, within its own unhal- 
lowed Cell. 

But ſince (againſt what were ſo much 
to have been defired, that their womb 
might have been their Grave ) their 
Grave becomes their womb, where they 
are conceived, and formed anew, and 
whence, by a ſecond birth, they ſpring 
forth afreſh, to the great annoyance of 
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the world, the debauching and endan- 
gering of mankind. And that it is ne- 
ceſſary ſome remedy be endeavoured 
of ſo mortal an evil, it was alſo con- 
venient to run it up to zts original. And 
contend againſt it as in its primitive 
ſtate, and vigour. 

Wherefore this being a true (though 
it be a very ſhort) account of the Epi- 
curean God; reſulting all into this 
ſhorter ſum, That he is altogether un- 
converſable with men (and ſuch there- 
fore as cannot inhabit their Temple, and 
for whom they can have no obligati- 
on, or rational deſign, to provide any) 
it will be requiſite in reference hereto, 
and ſutable to our preſent ſcope, and 
purpoſe, ſeverally to evince theſe things. 


1. That the exiſtence 2 ſuch 4 Being 
7 


as this were impoſſuble ever to be 
proved unto men, if it did exiſt. 

2. That, Being ſuppoſed, without any 
good ground; tis equally unimagi- 
nable that the ſuppoſition of it can 
intend any valuable or good end. 

3. That this ſuppoſed Being cannot be 
God, and is moſt abuſively ſo called; 
as hereby, the true God, the cauſe 
and author of all things is intended 


to be excluded. 
4. That 
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4. That it belongs to, and may be de- 
duced from the true notion of God, 
which hath been given (and proved 
by parts of a really exiſtent Being) 
that he is ſuch as can converſe with 
men. 


For the firſt, That there is no way ts 
prove the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, is e- 
vident. For what ways of proving it 
can be thought of, which the ſuppo- 
ſition it ſelf doth not forbid and reje& ? 
Is it to be proved by Revelation? But 
that ſuppoſes converſe with men, and 
deſtroys what it ſhould prove, that ſuch 
a Being, having no converſe with men 
doth exiſt. And where is that Revela- 
tion? Is it written or unwritten > Or 
who are its vouchers? Upon what 
authority doth it reſt? who was ap- 
pointed to inform the world in this 
matter? was Epicurus himſelf the com- 
mon Oracle? why did he never tell men 
ſo? did he ever pretend to have ſeen 
any of theſe his vogued Gods? No, 
they are confeſſed not to be liable to 
our ſenſe, any more than the Inane it 
ſelf. And what Miracles did he ever 
work to confirm the truth of his 
Doctrine, in this matter? which ſure 


was reaſonably to be expected, from 
one 
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one who would gain credit to dictates, 
ſo contrary to the common ſentiments - 
of the reſt of mankind ; And that were 
not to be proved any other way. And 
what other way can be deviſed ? can it 
admit of rational detnonſtration? what 
ſhall be the medium? ſhall it be from 
the cauſe? But what cauſe can (or ever 
did) he or his followers aſſign of 
God? Or from effects? And what ſhall 
they be? When the watter of the whole 
univerſe is ſuppoſed ever to have been 
of it ſelf, and the particular frame of 
every thing made thereof, to have re- 
ſulted only of the caſual coalition of 
the parts of that matter? And no real 
Being is ſuppoſed beſides? or ſhall it 
be that their Idea, which they have of 
God includes exiſtence, as fo belong- 
ing to him that he cannot but exiſt. But 
by what right do they affix ſuch an Idea 
to their petite, and fictitious Deities ? 
How will they prove their Idea true ? 
or are we bound to take their words 
for it? Yea it is eaſily. proved falſe, and 
repugnant to it ſelf, while they would 
have that to be zeceſſarily exiſtent (as 
they muſt if they will have it exiſtent 
at all) unto which, in the mean time, 
they deny the other perfections which 


neceſſury exiſtence hath been proved to 
| in- 
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include. But how vain, and idle trifling 
is it, arbitrarily, and by a random fancy, 
to imagine any thing what we pleaſe, 
and attributing of our own ſpecial grace, 
and favour, neceſlary exiſtence to it, 
thence to conclude that it doth exiſt , 
only becauſe we have been pleaſed to 
make that belong to the notion of it? 
What fo odd and uncouth compoſiti- 
on, can we form any conception of, 
which we may not wake exiſt, at this 
rate? 

But the notion of God is not arbitra- 
ry, but is natural, prolaptical, and com- 
mon to men, impreſt upon the minds of 
all: whence they ſay it ought not to 
be drawn into controverſie. What? 
the Epicurean notion of him 2 we ſhall p. .,,.. 
enquire further into that anon. And bones, pe- 
in the mean time, need not doubt to 5, ne 
ſay, any man might, with as good bentes, Si. 
pretence, imagine the ridiculous ſort “e, Har- 
of Gods deſcribed in Ciceros Ironical es Cant. 
ſuppoſition, and affirm them to exiſt, tones, de 
as they thoſe they have thought fit to Nan 
feign, and would impoſe upon the be-1, 1. 
lief of men. And when they have fan- 
ſied theſe to exiſt, is not that a mighty 
proof that they indeed do ſo? 

But that, which for the preſent we 
alledge, is, that, ſuppoſing their noti- 

on 
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on were never ſo abſolutely univerfa 
and agreeing with the common ſenti- 
ments of all other men, they have, 
yet, precluded themſelves of any right 
to argue, from its commonneſs, to the 
Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf. Nor 
can they, pon their principles, form an 
argument thence, that ſhall conclude, or 
ſignifie any thing to this purpoſe. None 
can be drawn hence, that will conclude 
; immediately, and, it ſelf, reach the 
| mark; without the addition of ſome 
further thing, which ſo ill ſorts with 
the reſt of their Doctrine, that it would 
ſubvert the whole frame. That is, it 
follows not, that becauſe men general- 
ly hold that there is a God, that there- 
fore there is one, otherwiſe than as that 
conſequence can be juſtified by this plain 
and irtefragable proof. That no reaſon 
can be deviſed of ſo general an agree- 
ment, or of that ſo common an impreſ- 
ffon upon the minds of men, but this 
only ; that it muſthave proceeded from 
one common cauſe, viz. God himſelt ; 
who having made man, ſo prime a part 
of his Creation, hath ſtampt with his 
own ſignature, this nobler piece of his 
workmanſhip; and purpoſely made and 
fram'd him to the acknowledgment, and 
adoration of his Maker. 
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But how ſhall they argue ſo, who 
while they acknowledge a God, deny 
man to be his creature? and will have 
him and all things be by chance, or 
without dependence on any Maker? 
what can an impreſſion infer to this 
purpoſe that comes no one can tell 
whence or how: But is plainly denied 
to be from him, whoſe being they would 
argue from it. 

The obſervation of ſo common an 
apprehenſion in the minds of men, 
might (upon their ſuppoſition) beget 
much wonder, but no knowledge ; and 
may perplex men much, how ſuch a 
thing ſhould come to paſs, without ma- 
king them any thing the wiſer, and 
would infer aſtoniſhment ,, ſooner than 
a good concluſion: or than it would 
ſolidly prove any important truth. 

And do they think they have ſalved 
the buſineſs, and given us a ſatisfy- 
ing account of this matter, by tel- 
ling us, this impreſſion is from na- 
ture (as they ſpeak.) It were to be 
wiſh'd ſome of them had told us, or 
could yet tell us, what they meant by 
nature. Is it any intelligent principle? 
Or was it guided by any ſuch? If yea, 
whence came this impreſſion, but from 
God himſelf? For ſurely an intelligent 

X Being, 
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Being that could have this univerſal 


influence upon the minds of all men, 
is much liker to be God than the i- 
ginary entities they talk of, that are bo- 
dies, and no bodies, have bloud and no 
bloud, members and no members, are 
ſome where, and no where, or if they 
be any where, are. confined to ſome 
certain places remote enough from 
our world; with the affairs whereof, 
or any otber, they; cannot any way 
concern themſelves without quite un- 
doing and ſpoiling their felicity. If 
they ſay no, and that nature which puts 
this ſtamp upon the minds of men, is 
an utterly unintelligent thing, nor was 
ever governed by any thing wiſer than 
it ſelf. Strange ! that blind and unde- 
ſigning nature, ſhould; without being 
prompted; become thus ignorantly offi- 
cious to theſe idle, voluptuary God- 
lings; and ſhould: ſo effectually take 
cqurſe they might be known to the 
world, who no way ever obliged it; 


nor were ever like to do! But to re- 


greſs alittle, fain I; wonld know what 
it this thing they call nature? Is it any 
thing elſe than the courſe and inclina- 
tion of conſpiring Atoms, which ſingly 
are not pretended to bear any ſuch im- 
preſſion; but as they luckily club, _ 

| it 
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hit together, in the compoſition of anhu- 
mane ſoul by the meereſt and ſtrangeſt 
chance that ever happen'd ? But would 
we ever regard what they ſay whom 
we believe to ſpeak by chance? were it 
to be ſuppoſed that characters, and 
words, ſerving to make up ſome propo- 
ſition, or other, were by ſome ſtrange 
agitation of wind, and waves, impreſt 
and figured on the ſand; would we if 
we really believed the matter came to 
paſs only by ſuch an odd caſualty , 
think that propoſition any whit the truer, 
for being there, or take this for a' de- 
monſtration of its truth, any more than 
if we had ſeen it in a Ballad? Becauſe 
men have caſually come to think ſo, 
therefore there are ſuch beings(to becall- 
ed Gods) between whom, and them, 
there never was, or ſhall be anyinter- 
courſe, or mutual concern. It follows 
as well, as that, becauſe the ſtaff ſtands 
in the corner, the morrow will be a 
rainy day. The di@ates of nature are, 
indeed moſt regardable things , taken 
as expteſſions of his mind, or emanati- 
ons from hint, who is the Author, and 
God of Nature. But abſtracted from 
him, they are, and ſigniſie as much, as 
4 beam cut off from the body of the 
Sun, Or a perſon that pretends him- 
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ſelf an Ambaſſadour, without creden- 
tials. 

Indeed (as is imported in the words 
noted from that grave Pagan a little be- 
fore) the principles of theſe men de- 
ſtroy quite nature it ſelf, as well as eve- 
ry thing of Religion. And leave us the 
names, and ſbew of them, but take a- 
way the things themſelves. In ſum, 
Though there be no ſuch impreſſion 
upon the minds of men as that which 
they talk of; yet if there were, no ſuch 
thing can be inferr'd from it, as they 
would infer. Their principles taking 
away all connexion between the argu- 
ment, and what they would argue by it. 

2. We have alſo too much reaſou 
to add, That as the ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
Being, or ſort of Beings can have no ſuf- 
ficient ground; ſo it is equally unconceiu- 
able that it can be intended for any good 


end, Not that we think the laſt aſ- 


ſertion a ſufficient ſole proof of this. 
For we eaſily. acknowledge that it is 
poſſible enough men may harmleſly and 
with innocent intentions attempt the 
building very weighty and important 
Truths, upon weak, and inſufficient 
foundations. Hoping they have offer- 
ed that as a ſupport unto Truth, which 
proves only an uſeleſs camber. Nor 

were 
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were it juſt to impute Treachery where 
there is ground for the more charitable 
cenſure, that the miſadventure proceed- 
ed only from want of judgment, and 
ſhortneſs of diſcourſe. But it is nei- 
ther needful. nor ſeemly, the charity 
which can willingly wink, in ſome caſes 
ſhould therefore be quite blind. Or 
that no difference ſhould be made ot 
well-meant miſtakes, and miſchief thin- 
ly hid, and covered over with ſpecious 
pretences. 

And let it be ſoberly conſidered, 
what can the deſign be, after the caſhier- 
ing of all ſolid grounds, for the proving 
of a Deity, at length to acknowledge it 
upon none at all? As if their acknowledg- 
ment muſt owe it ſelf, not to their Rea- 


Jon, but their courteſſe. And when they 


have done what they can, to make the 
reſt of men believe they have no need to 
own any God at all, and they can tell 
how all that concerns the making and 
9 the world, may well enough 

diſpacht without any. Yet, at laſt, 


they will be ſo generous, as to be con- 
tent there ſhall be one however. 


What, I ſay, can the deſign of this 


be, that they who have contended, with 
all imaginable obſtinacy, againſt the 
moſt plain, and convincing evidences, 
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that do even defie cavil; have quite 
fought themſelves blind, and loſt their 


eyes in the encounter ſo that they 


are ready to ſwear the Sun is a clod of 
dirt, and noon-day light is to them 
the very blackneſs of darkneſs. They 
cannot ſee a Deity, incircling them 
with the brighteſt beams, and 
ſhining upon them with the moſt con- 
picuous glory, through every thing 
that occurs, and all things that encom- 
paſs them on every ſide. And yet when 
all is done, and their thunder: ſtruck 
eyes make them fancy they have put 
out the Sun they have won the day, 
have cleared the field, and arc abſolute 
victors; they have vanquiſhed the 
whole power of their moſt dreaded e- 
nemy, the light that reveals God in his 


works. After all this, without any in- 


ducement at all, and having triampht 
over every thing that look d like ax ar- 


gunent to prove it. They vouchſafe 


o ſay however of their own accord 
There is a God, Surely if this have 4- 


ny deſign at all, it muſt be a very bad 


one. And ſee whither it tends. They 


hive now, a God of their own making, 
And all the Being, he hath, depends 
upan their grace, and favour, They are 
not fir creatures, hut ke is theirs, A 
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precarious Deity, that thall be as long, 
and what and where they pleaſe to have 
him. And if he diſpleaſe them, they 
can think him back into nothing. Here 
ſeems the depth of the deſign. For Tee 
with what cautions, and limitations, 
they admit him into being. There 
ſhall be a God provided he be not med- 
dleſome, nor concern himſelt in their 
affairs, to the croſſing of any Mmelina- 
tions, or humours which they are 
pleaſed ſhall command and govern their 
lives. Being conſcious that if they ad- 
mit of any at all, that ſhall have to do 
with their concernments, he cannot 
but be ſach, as the ways they reſolve 
on, will diſpleaſe. Their very ſhame 
will not permit them to call ht God, 
which, if he take any cogniſance at all 
of their courſe, will not diſlike it. And 
herein that they may be the more ſe- 
cure, they judge it the moſt prudent 
courſe, not to allow him any part or 
intereſt in the affairs of the world at 
all. 

Vet all this while they court him at 
a great rate, and all religion is taken a- 
way, under pretence of great piety: Nor- 
ſhip they believe he cares not for, be- 
cauſe he is pull and needs nothing. In 


this world he muſt not be, for it is à 
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place unworthy of him. He muſt 


have had no hand in framing, nor can 
they think it fit he ſhould have any in 


the government of it. For it would be 


a great diſturbance to him, and inter- 
rupt his pleaſures. The ſame thing as 
if certain licentious Courtiers, impati- 
ent of being governed, ſhould addreſs 
themſelves to their Prince in ſuch a 
form of ſpeech, that it is beneath him 
to receive any homage from them, it 
would too much debaſe Majeſty, that 
his Dominions afford no place fit for 
his reſidence; and therefore it would be 
convenient for him to betake himſelf 
into ſome other Country, that hath 
better air, and accommodation for de- 
light. That Diadems and Scepters are 
burdenſome things; Which therefore 
if he will quit to them, he may wholly 

give up himſelf to eaſe and pleaſure. 
Yea and whatſoever would any way 
tend to evince his neceſſary exiſtence, is 
with the ſame courtſhip laid aſide (al- 
though if he do not exiſt neceſſarily, 
and of himſelf, he cannot have any ex- 
iſtence at all: For as they do not al- 
low him to be the cauſe of any thing, 
ſo they aſſign nothing to be the cauſe 
of him) that is, with pretence there 
is no need it ſhould be ATE" 
E- 
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becauſe all men believe it without a rea- 
ſon ; nature having impreſt this belief 
upon the minds of all; or (which is all 
one) they having agreed to believe it 
becauſe they believe. But though they 
have uo reaſon to believe a Deity, they 
have a very good one, why they would | 
ſeem to do ſo, that they may expiate 
with the people their irreligion by a 
colluſive pretending againſt Atheiſm. 
And becauſe they think it leſs plauſible 
plainly to deny there is a God, they 
therefore grant one to pleaſe the vulgar, 
yet take care it ſhall be oze, as good as 
none, leſt otherwiſe they ſhould dif- 
pleaſe themſelves. And ſo their credit, and 
their liberty are both cared for toge- 
ther, 


V. But this covering is too ſhort, 
and the art by which they would fit 
it to their deſign, when it ſhould cheat 
others, deceives themſelves. For it is 
moſt evident, 

3. That the Being with the pretended 
belief whereof they would mock the world 
1s no God; and that conſequently , 
while they would ſeem to acknowledge 
a Deity, they really acknowledge none 
at all. 


Our 
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Our conteſt hath not, all this while, 
been a ſtrife about words ; or concern- 
ing the name, but the thing it ſelf. And 
not whether there be ſuch a thing in 
being to which that name may, with 
whatſoever impropriety, be given, but 
whether there be ſuch a Being as where- 
to it properly belongs. Suppoſing, and 
taking for granted, as a matter out of 
queſtion, that (even in their own ſenſe) 
if ſuch a Being, as we have deſcribed 
do exiſt ; it is moſt properly God. And 
that they will not go about to call it, 
by another name. Or that they will not 
pretend this name agrees to any other 
thing ſo fitly as to him. And uſe 
we havealready proved this being doth 
exiſt , and that there can be but one ſuch, 
it plainly follows therrs is in propriety 
of ſpeech (even though he did exiſt) 0 
God. And that, much leſs, ſnould he 
appropriate the name, and exclude the 
only true God. For ſince the high, and 
dignifying, elogies, which they are 
wont to beſtow upon their teigned De- 
ity, do plainly ſhew, they would have 
it thought they eſteem him the aroſt ex- 
cellent of all exiſtent Beings; if we 
have proved a really exiſtent Being, to 
be more excellent than he, it is evident, 


even upon their own grounds, that 


this 
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this is God. Hither the Deity muſt be 
deferr'd. And theirs muſt yield, and 
ive out. Inaſmuch as we cannot ſup- 
poſe them ſo void of common ſenſe, as 
to ſay the leſ excellent Being is God; 
and the ore excellent is no God. But 
if they ſhould be ſo, whereas the con- 
troverſie is not about the name; we have 
our main purpoſe in having proved 
there is, a being aFually exiſtent, that 
hath all thereal excellencies which they 
aſcribe to their Deities, and infinitely 
more. And as concerning the name, 
who made them di&ators to all the 
world? and the ſole judges of the pro- 
priety of words? Or with what right 
or pretence, will they aſſume ſo much 
to themſelves ? fo, as againſt the reſt 
of the world to name that God, from 
.which they cut off the principal per- 
fections wont to be ſignified by that 
name? And if we ſpeak of ſuch per- 
fections as tend to infer, and eſtabliſh 
Religion and Providence : Who but 4 
themſelves, did ever call that God in bi 
the eminent fenſe, that they ſuppoſed 
could not hear prayers, and thereupon 
diſpenſe favours, relieve the afflicted , : 
ſupply the indigent, and receive ſutable ' 
acknowledgments? They indeed (faith | 
a famed Writer of Roman Hiſtory) that 


exerciſe 
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Zou ce y exerciſe themſelves in the Atheiſtical ſorts 
mes over. of Philoſophy (if we may call that Philo- 
Aeneas, ſophy as they are wont to jecr at all ap- 
D Halicar Pearances of the Gods whether among the 
naſs. Ant, Greeks, or the Barbarians, will make 
Rom. I. 2. themſelves matter of laughter of our Hi- 
ſtories, not thinking that any God takes 

care of any man. Let the ſtory he there 

tells, ſhift for it ſelf, in the mean time 


it appears they eſcap'd not the infamy 


of Atheiſts, who (what ever Deities 

they might imagine beſides) did deny 

Gods preſence, and regard to men. Which 

ſort of perſons he, elſewhere, often 
animadverts upon. | 

But do we need to inſiſt, that 

all the reſt of the world acknowledged 

no Gods, whom they did not alſo wor- 

ſhip? what meant their Temples, and 

Altars, their Prayers and Sacrifices ? or 

did they take im for God, whom they 

believed to take no care of them, or 

from whom they expected no advan- 

tage? Even the Barbarous Scythians 

themſelves, underſtood it moſt inſepa- 

rably to belong to a Deity to be benefi- 

cent; when they upbraidingly tell Alex- 

See their ander, That if he were a God as they it 

ambaſa- ſeems had heard he vogued himſelf) 

Oration in he ſhould beſtow benefits upon men, and 

— Curti- not take from them what was their own. 


And 
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And by the way itis obſervable how 
contradictious and repugnant, the Epi- 
curean ſentiments are, in this, even to 
themſelves: that ſpeaking of friendſhip 215. mn 
(of which they ſay many generous poſe ſua- 
and brave things) they (gallantly) pro- = 
feſs as Plutarch teſtifies of them) that 
it is a more pleaſant thing to benefit 
others than to receive benefits ones 
ſelf. They yet, while they ſeem ſo „ Hb. 
greatly concern 'd, that their Gods be maxime 
every way, moſt perfectly happy, de- n prin- 
ny to them this higheſt and moſt ex- Ph. we 
cellent part of felicity. That a vir- 
tuous man may a great deal more bene- 
fit the world, than they; and, conſe- 
quently, have more pure and lively 
reliſhes of a genuine and refined plea- 
ſure. 

Upon the whole, it is manifeſt they 
ſo maim the notion of God, as to make 
it quite another thing. And if they 
think to wipe off any thing of the foul, 
and odious blot, wherewith their a- 
vow'd irreligion hath ſtain'd their name 
and memory, by the acknowledgment 
of ſuch a God: They effect the like 
thing by it, and gain as much to the 
reputation of their piety, as he ſhould, 
of his loyalty, who being accus'd of 
Treaſon againſt his Prince, ſball think 

0 
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to vindicate himſelf, by profeſſing ſo- 
lemnly to own the King. Provided 
you only mean by it the King of Clube; 
or any fuch painted one the pack af- 
fords. | 

But here it may be demanded, is e- 
very miſapprehenſion of God to be un- 
derſtood as a denial of his Being? If 
ſo, whom can we undertake to aſſoil 
of Atheiſm.? or who can certainly ac- 
quit himſelf > For how impoffible is it 
to be ſure we have no untrue concep- 
tion of a Being ſo infinitely, by our 
own confeſſion, above all our thoughts? 
Or how is it to be avoided, in ſome- 
what or other, to hin amiſs of ſo un- 
known, and incomprehenſibly excellent 
a Being? Either by detracting ſome- 
what that belongs to it, or attributing 
ſomewhat that belongs not? And ſince 
many, we are ſure, have. thought and 
ſpoken unworthily of God, befides 
Epicureans, are all theſe to. go into the 
account. of Atheiſts? Or whereas it is 
commonly wont to be ſaid, whatſoever 
is in God, is. God: how can they who 
deny any thing of him, which is really 
in him, be excuſed of denying his whole 
being ? or where will we fix the bounds 
of our cenſure ? 


Many 
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Many things (ſhould be ſaid(if we will 

ſpeak at all) to ſo manifold an enquiry. 
Hhut it belongs not to the deſign of this 
diſcourſe, to examine and diſcuſs all 
| mens ſentiments of God, that have been 
| expoſed to the view of the world; 
| or arbitrate, among the diſſenting par- 
ties. Much leſs to explain, or abet e- 
very School maxim that hath reference 0 

to this theme. The Authors, or Lover ' 


whereof, will be ſufficiently prompted a 
by their own Genins to do, at leaſt as | 
much as can be requiſite, herein, But s 


whatever the real ſameneſs is ſuppoſed 
to be, of the things attributed to God, 
it is acknowledged we cannot but con- 
ceive of them as divers. And fo, that 
our conception of any one, is not ade- 
quate to the entire objett (which is 
confeſſed incomprehenſible.) Yet arty 
one attribute gives a true notion of the 
objeF, ſo far as it reaches, though not 
a full. As I may be ſaid truly to ſee a 
man, when I only ſee his face, and 
view. not every part, and limb; or to 
know him, while yet I have not had 
opportunity to diſcern every quality, in 
his temper ; and what his d:ſpoſitiors ; 
and inclinations, in all reſpects, are. ; 
Morcover it's one thing to deny any Di- 
vine perfection, another, only not to 
know it. And 
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And ſuch meer neſcience is ſo far from 
being guilty of the horrid crime of 


Atheiſm, thatit's not ſo much as culpa- 


ble, further than as it is obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in, againſt ſufficient evidence: for 


weare not obliged to know every thing, 


but what is to ur knowable, and what 
we are concerned to know Again (and 
which is moſt conſiderable to our pur- 
poſe; we are not concerned to know 
what God is, in himſelf, otherwiſe than 
as we may thereby know, what he is i 
relation to ns, viz. as he is the Author 
of our Beings, the governour of our 
lives, and actions, and thereupon the 
object of our Religion. For a religions 
reſpect unto him, is the very end of that 
knowledge. Now, it any other, than 


that ſort of perſons we oppoſe, have 


taken up apprehenſions of him, not ſo 
ſutable to that end; it were to be wiſnt 
they ſaw it, and would unthink all 
thoſe thoughts? But ſurely, they who 
moſt profeſſedly contend againſt the 
very notions themſelves which directly 
influence all our practice toward God, 
ſo confidered ; would ſuggeſt ſuch as 
are wholly inconſiſtent therewith , who 
oppoſe the knowledge of God, to the 
end of that knowledee ; and do not 
meerly miſtake the way to that end while 


they 
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they are aiming at it, but moſt avow- 
edly reſiſt, and diſclaim the end it ſelf; 
are to be diſtinguiſhed from hem, who 
profeſſedly intend that ſame end; only 
ſee not wherein their mriſapprehenſions 
are prejudicial and repugnant to it: 
otherwiſe are ready to reject them. And 
the former are, therefore, moſt juſt! 

to be ſingled out, and deſigned the ob- 
Jets of our direct oppoſition. Nor are 
they fo fitly to be oppoſed, under any 
other notion, as that of Atheiſts, For 
ſince our bowledge of God ought chiefly 
to reſpect him, in that forementioned 
relative conſideration , and the enquiry 
what is God? ſignifies, as it concerns ws, 
what is the object of Religion? They 
denying any ſuch thing, deny there is 4 
God. Nor do they deny him, in that 
relative conſideration only ; but (as eve- 
ry relation is founded in ſomewhat that 
is abſolute) the very reaſon of their de- 
nying him, ſo, is that they deny in him, 
thoſe abſolute, and poſitive perfeFions , 
that render him ſuch, as certain of thoſe 
do, that have been proved to belong to 
him. Which is that we have next to 


conſider, vis. 


IV. That it may evidently be deduced 


from what hath been ſaid, tending to 
Y prove 
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prove thoſe things of God which are in- 
cluded in the notion of him, and from 
that notion it ſelf, that he is ſuch as can 
converſe with men. 

That is, having proved L that there 
is an eternal ſel fi ſubſiſting independent 
neceſſary being of ſo great activity, life, 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, as to have 
been the maker of this world.] And by 
this medium | that we ſee this world is 
in being, which otherwiſe could never have 
been, much leſs ſuch as we ſee it is. | It 
therefore follows, that this great Crea- 
tor can have influence upon the Creatures 
he hath made, in a way ſutable to their 
natures. It follows, I ſay, from the 
ſame medinm ¶ the preſent viſible exi- 
ſtence of this world, which could not 
otherwiſe be now in being] that he car: 
thus have influence upon his creatures: 
For it is hence manifeſt that he hath ; 
they depend on him; and are ſuſtai- 
ned by him: Nor could more ſubſiſt 
by themſelves, than they could make 
themſelves, or, of themſelves , have 
ſprung out of nothing, es 

And if it were poſſible they could, 
being raiſed up into Being, continue in 
Being of themſelves: Yet ſince our pre- 
ſent queſtion is not concerning what 
they need, but what Cod can do. And our 

ad verſa- 
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adverſaries in the preſent cauſe, do not 
(as hath been noted) upon any other 
pretence , deny that he doth concern 
himſelf in the affairs of the univerſe, 
but that he cannot, (that is, that it con- 
fiſts not with his felicity, and he can- 
not, not be happy.) Is it not plain that 
he can with the ſame facility, continue 
the influence which he at firſt gave 
forth? And with as little prejudice to 
his felicity? For if it be eceſſary to 
him, to be happy, or 1mpoſſzble not to 
be ſo; he muſt be ever ſo. His hap- 
pineſs was not capable of being diſcon- 
tinued, ſo long, as while he made the 
world, ſetled the ſeveral orcers, and 
kinds, and formed the firſt individuals 
of every kind of creatures. Therefore 
having done this, and without diminu- 
tion to his happineſs, was it a more 
toilſome, and leſs tolerable labour to 
keep things as they were, than to make 
them ſo? If it was (which no manthat 
underſtands common ſenſe would ſay) 
ſurely that blind thing, which they 
more blindly call ratxre (not under- 
ſtanding or being able to tell what they 
mean by it) and would have be the o 
ly cauſe of all things, acting at firſt to 


the uttermoſt, and having no way to 
| . re- 
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recruit its vigour, and reinforce it ſelf, 
its labour and buſineſs being ſo much 
increaſed, had jaded and grown weary ; 
had given out, and patiently fuffered all 
things to diffolve and relapſe into the 
old chaos long ago. But if the labour 
was not greater, to continue things in the 
ſtate wherein they were made, than to 
male them; (urely a wiſe, intelligent, Dei- 
ty, which we have proved made them, 
could as well ſuſtain them being made; 
as their brutal (and as unintelligible, 
as unintelligent) nature do both. 

So much then of intercourſe God 
could have with bis creatures, as his 
continual communication of his influence 
to be received by them, amounts to. 
And then, man, not being excluded 


their number, muſt ſhare in this poſſible 


privilege, according to the capacity of 
his nature, | 

And, inafmuch as we have alſo pro- 
ved (more particularly ) concerning 
man, that he immediately owes the pe- 
culiar excellencies of his intelligent na- 
ture, as it's ſuch, to God only : It is 
apparently conſequent, that having 
formed this his more excellent creature, 
according to his own more expreſs like- 
neſs, ſtampt it with the glorious cha- 


raters of his living image, given it a 


nature 
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nature ſutable to his own, and thereby 
made it capable of rational and intelli- 
gent converſe with him. He hath it 
ever in his power to maintain a conti- 
anal converſe with this creature, by A 
greeable communications. By letting 
in upon it, the vital beams, and iuflu- 
ences of his own light, and love, and 
receiving back the return of its grateful 
acknowledgements, and praiſes. Where- 
in it's manifeſt he ſhould do no greater 
thing, than he hath done. For who ſecs 
not, that it is a matter of no greater dit- 
ficulty to converſe with, than to make 
a reaſonable creature? Or who would 
not be aſhamed to deny, that he who 
hath been the only Author of the ſoul of 
mar, and of the excellent powers and 
faculties belonging to it, can more eaſily 
ſuſtain what he hath made? And con- 
verſe with that his creature, ſutably 
to the way wherein he hath made 1t 
capable of his converſe? 

Whereto, the conſideration being 
added of his gracious nature (maniteſt- 
ed in this creation it ſelf) it is further 
evident, that he is (as things are now 
ordered; whereof more hereafter) not 
only able, but apt and ready to converſe 
with men, in ſuch a way, as ſhall 
tend to the improving of their being 

Y 3 unto 
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unto that Bleſſedneſe, whereof he hath 
made them naturally capable. If their 
own voluntary alienation, and averſion 
to him (yet not overcome) do not ob- 
ſtruct the way of that intercourſe. 

And even this were ſufficient to give 
foundation to a Temple, and both afford 
encouragement, and infer an obligation to 
Religion; although no other perfecti- 
on had been, or could be, demonſtrated 
of the Divine Being, than what is 12 
mediatelyto be collected from his works, 
and the things whereof he hath been 
the ſole and moſt arbitrary Author. 
For what if 2 more were poſſible to 
be proved, have we not, even by thus 
much, a repreſentation of an object, 
ſufficiently worthy of our homage and 
adoration? He that could make and 
ſuſtain ſuch a world as this, ho unex- 
preſſibly doth he ſurpaſs, in greatneſs, 
the moſt excellent of all mortal crea- 
tures! To ſome or other, of whom, 
upon ſome (meerly accidental.) digni- 
fying circumſtances, we juſtly eſteem our 
ſelves to owe a dutiful obfervance, and 
ſubjection. 1 5 AK. 

If he did not comprehend within his 
own Being imply all perfection: If 
there were many Gods, and Worlds 
beſides; and he only the Creator, and 
FLY. C | abſolute 
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abſolute Lord of our vortex, were not 
that enough to entitle him to all the 
obedience, and ſervice we could give 
him? and enable him ſufficiently to re- 
ward it? and render his preſence, and 
cheriſhing influences (which he could 
every where diffuſe within this circle, 
and limited portion of the univerſe) 
even infinitely covetable, and deſirable 
to us? 

Vea, if he were the only entire Author 
of our own particular Being, how much 
more is that, than the partial, ſubor- 
dinate intereſt of an humane Parent? To 
whom (as even an Epicurean would 
confeſs) nature it ſelf urges and exacts 
a duty. The refuſal whereof, even 
Barbarian ingenuity would abhor, yea 
and brutal inſtinct condemn? How much 
greater, and more abſolute, is the right, 


which the parentage of our whole being, 


challenges? If every man were created 
by a ſeveral God, whoſe creative power 
were confined to only one ſuch creature, 
and each one were the ſolitary product, 
and the charge of an appropriate Deity; 
whoſe dominion the ſtate of things 
would allow to be extended fo far, on- 
ly, and no further, were there there- 
fore no place left for Religion £ Or no 
tie unto loye, reverence, obedience, 

Y 4 and 
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and adoration, becauſe the Author of 
my being comprehended not in himſelf 
all perfection? when as yet he compre- 
hended ſo much, as to be the ſole cauſe 
of all that is in me? And his power o- 
ver me, and his goodneſs to me, are 
hereby ſuppoſed the- ſame, which the 
only one God, truly hath and exerciſeth 
towards all? If al that Jam and have 
be for him, I cannot ſurely owe to him 
leſs than all ? 

Such as havecither had, or ſuppoſed 
themſelves to have, their particular 
tutelary Genii, (of whom there will 
be more occaſion to take notice hereaf- 
ter) though they reckoned them but a 
ſort of deputed, or wicarions Deitiec, 
underling Gods whom they never ac- 
counted the canſes of their being; yet 
how have they coveted, and gloried 
to open their breaſts, to become #hezr 
Temples, and entertain the converſe of 
thoſe (ſuppoſed) Divine inhabitants? 
If they had taken one of theſe, to be 
their alone Creator, how much greater 
had their veneration, and their homage 
been ? This it may be hoped, will * 
thought ſufficiently proved in this diſ- 
courſe (at leaſt to have been ſo by ſome 
or other.) that we are not of our ſelves 3 
and that our extraction is to be fetcht 
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higher than from watter, or from only 
humane progenitors. Nothing that 1s 
terrene, and mortal could be the author 
of ſuch powers, as we find in our ſelves. 
We are molt certainly the off- ſpring of 
ſome, or other Deity. And hethat made 
us, knows us throughly, can apply 
himſelf inwardly to us, receive our ad- 
dreſſes and applications, our acknow- 
ledgments and adoration. Whereunto 
we ſhould have even upon theſe terms 
great and manifeſt obligation, although 
nothing more of the excellency and per- 
fection of our Creator were certainly 
known to us. 


VII. But it hath been further ſhewn, 
that the neceſſary being from whence 
we ſprang, 1s alſo an abſolutely, and 
infinitely perfe® Being. That neceſſary 
Being cannot be leſs perfect, than to 
include the entire, and imexhauſtible ful- 
neſs, of all being and perfection. That 
therefore the God to whom this notion 
belongs, muſt, conſequently, be every 
way ſufficient to all, and be himſelf but 
one. The only ſource and fountain of 
all life and Being; the common baſs 
and ſupport of the univerſe ; The ab- 
ſolute Lord of this great Creation, and 
the central object of the common con- 

DD current 
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current Truſt, fear, love, and other 
worſhip of his Intelligent, and reaſo- 

nable creatures. oy bY 
And therefore , there remains no 
greater, Of other difficulty, in apprehend- 
ing how he can, without diſturbance 
to himſelf, or interruption of his own 
felicity, intend all the concernments of 
his creatures, apply himſelf ro them 
according to their ſeveral exigencies, ; 
ſatisſie their deſires and cravings, inſpect 
| 
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and govern their actions and affairs; 
than we have to apprehend a Being ab- 
ſolutely and every way perfect. Where- 
of if we cannot have a diſtinct appre- 8 
hienſion all at once, i. e. chongh we 
cannot comprehend every particular per- 
feckion of God in the ſame thong ht (as 
our eye cannot behold, at one view, 
every part of an over-large object unto 
which however, part by part, it may 
be ſucceſſively apply d) we can yet in 
the general apprehend him abſolutely per- 
feck ; or ſuch to whom, we are ſure, no 
perfection is wanting. And can ſuc- 
ceſſively contemplate this or that, as 
we are occaſionally led to conſider them: 
And can anſwer to our ſelves difficul- 
ties that occur to us, with this eaſie, ſure, 
and ever ready ſolution; that he can 
do all things, That nothing is too hard 
#1 KS vor 14 4 , * . far 
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for him, That he is full, all-ſufficient, 
and every way perfect. Whereof we are 
the more confirmed that we find we can- 
not by the utmoſt range of our moſt en- 
larged thoughts, ever reach any bound, 
or end of that perfect ion, which yet we 
muſt conclude is neceſſarily to be at- 
tributed to an abſolutely perfect Being. 

And this we have reaſon to take for 
a very ſufficient anſwer, to any doubt 
that can ariſe, concerning the poſſabili- 
ty of his converſe with us, unleſs we 
will be ſo unreaſonble as to pretend, that 
what is brought for ſolution hath great. 
er difficulty in it than the doubt. Or that 
becauſe we cannot apprehend at once 
infinite perfediion, therefore it cannot be, 
which were as much as to ſay, that it can- 
not be, becauſe it is infinite ;, for it were 
not infinite, if we could diſtinctly ap- 
prehend it. And ſo were to make it a rea- 
ſon againſt it ſelf; which is moſt inju- 
riouſly, and with no pretence attempt- 
ed, except we could ſhew an incomſiſten- 
cy in the terms; which it is plain we 
can never do; and ſhould moſt idly at- 
tempt. And it were to make our pre- 
ſent apprehenſron the meafure of all rea- 
lity; againſt our experience, which 
(if our andulgence to that (elf-magni- 
tying conceit do not ſuſpendour farther 

NE enqui- 
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enquiries, and reſearches) would daily 
bring to our notice, things we had no 
apprehenſion of before. 

It were inſtead of that jſt and lau- 
dable ambition of becoming, our ſelves, 
like God in his imitable perfeFions, to 
make him like our ſelves. The true 
model of the Epicurean Deity. 

Nor can any thing be more eaſie, 
than that wherein we pretend ſo great 
a difficulty; that is to apprehend ſome- 
what may be more perfect than we can 
apprehend. What elſe but proud ig- 
norance, can hinder us from ſeeing, 
that the more we know, the more there 
is that we know not? How often are 
we out-done by creatures of our mn 
order in the Creation! How many men 
are there whom we are daily conſtrain d 
to admire, as unſpeakably excelling us, 
and whom we cannot but acknowledge 
to be far more knowing, diſcerning, 
apprehenſive of things, of more com- 
poſed minds, of more penetrating judg- 
ments, of more quick and nimble wits, 
eaſily turning themſelves to great va- 
riety of objects and affairs, without 
diſtraction and confuſion, of more equal 
and diſpaſſionate tempers, leſs liable to 
commotion, and diſturbance an our 
r 

How 
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How abſurd and ſenſleſs a pretence 
is it, againſt the thing it ſelf, th 
we cannot apprehend an infinite perfecti- 
on in one common fountain of all per- 
fection; or becauſe we cannot go thro 
a multitude of buſineſſes, without diſ- 
traction; that therefore, he that made 
us and all things, cannot. If we would 
make our ſelves the meaſure, tis likely 
we ſhould confeſs we were out-ſtript, 
when we are told that Julius Ceſar „ 

. Pilin. Nas. 

could dictate letters when he was 115.5. 
intent upon the greateſt affairs to four c. 28. 
(and if he had nothing elſe to divert . 
him, to ſever) Secretaries, at once. That & Xenoph. 
Cyrus could call by name all the Soul- © ©: 
diers in his numerous Army. With di- who 0 
vers other ſtrange inſtances of like na- he expreſ- 
ture. And ſince the perfections of ſome -& — 
ſo far exceed the meaſure of the moſt, all the 
why is it then unconceivable that Di- 2 
vine perfection ſhould fo far ſurpaſs all, but ſeems 
as that God may intend the affairs of ther to 
the world, according to the ſeveral of heir 
exigencies of his creatures, without a- Officers 
ny ungrateful diverſion to himſelf, or — ——_ 


reckon'd 
itan abſurd thing a Mechanick ſhould know the names of all his 
Tools, (e. And a General not know the names of his Captains 
under him, Cc. )yet he. ſaith, the Souldiers wonder'd S, oyoua- 
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diminution to his felicity > And fince | 
they who partake of ſome, ind but a 
ſmall portion of perfection only . can be 
concern'd in many affairs with little 
trouble, why cannot he that compre- 
hends fl perfection be concern'd in all 
without any? For though we have, in 
what hath been laſt ſaid, endeavoured 
to repreſent it, as not ſo unapprehen- 
ſible, as is pretended, that it ay be al- 
ſo, we take it, in the mean time, as for- 
merly ſufficiently proved, that ſo it is, 
That God is a being abſolutely perfect, 
or that includes eminently all perfection 
in himſelf. 


VIII. Which general perfection of his 
Being, as it modifies all his attributes, ſo 
we (hall particularly take notice that it 
doth ſo, as to thoſe that have a more 
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direct influence upon, and tend more C\ 
fully to evince, his converſableneſs with le 
men. As firſt: His wiſdom or knowledge 

(for we need not be ſo curious as at Ct 
preſent to diſtinguiſh them) muſt be F 
ommiſcience. About which, if any I 
place were left for rational doubt, it d 
would be obvious to them to alledge Cc 
it, who are of ſlower inclinations to- m 
wards Religion. And object (againſt te 
all applications to, or expectations from P 


him) 
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him) That if webe not ſure he knows 
ſemply all things ſo as wiſely to conſider 
them and reſolve fitly about them, it 
will be no little difficulty to determine, 
which he doth, and which not ; or to be 
at a certainty,that this or that concern- 
ment of theirs, about which they might 
addreſs themſelves to him, be not among 
the ankaown things. At leaſt, we ſhall 
the leſs need to be curious in diſtin- 
guiſhing, or to . conſider what things 
may be ſuppoſed rather than other, to 
be without the compaſs of his know- 
ledge; if it appear that it univerſally 
encompaſſes all things. Or that no- 
thing can be without its reach. And 
becauſe we ſuppoſe it, already, out of 
doubt, that the true notion of God, 
imports a Being abſolutely or every 
way perfect, nothing elſe can be doubt- 
ed in this matter, but, whether the know- 
ledge of all things be a perfection? 

The greateſt difficulty that hath 
troubled ſome in this matter hath been, 
How it is poſſible there ſhould be any cer- 
tain knowledge of events yet to come, that 
depend upon a free, and ſelf determining 
cauſe. But methinks we ſhould nor 
make a difficulty to acknowledge, that 
to know theſe things, imports greater 
perfection, than not to know them ; 

| and 
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and then it would be very unreaſona- 
ble, becauſe we cannot ſnew how this 
or that thing was performed, which 
manifeſtly is done; therefore to deny 
that it is done at all. So far is it, that 
we can, with any ſhew of reaſon, con- 
clude againſt any act of God, from our 
ignorance of the manner of it; that 
we ſhould reckon it very abſurd to con- 
clude ſo, concerning any act of our own, 
or our ability thereto. What if it 
were hitherto an unknown thing, and 
impoſſible to bedetermined ; how the 
act of viſion is performed by us: were it 
a wiſe concluſion, that therefore we 
neither do, nor can ſee? How much 
more raſh and preſuming a confidence 
were it to reaſon thus concerning the 
Divine acts, and perfections! would 
we not in any ſuch caſe be determined 
rather by that which is more evident, 
than by what is more obſcure? As in 
the aſſigned inſtance : we ſhould have 
but theſe two propofitions to compare 
that I do (or have ſuch a perfection 
longing to me that I can) ſee] and 
that whatſoever act Ido or can do, I 
am able to underſtand the courſe, and 
method of natures operation therein. ] 
And thereupon to judge which of theſe 
two, is more evident. Wherein it may 
c 
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be ſuppoſed there's no man in his wits, 
to whom the determination would not 
be eaſie. Accordingly in the preſent 
caſe, we have only theſe two 1 
that can be in competition, in point of 
evidence, between which we are to 
make a compariſon and a (conſequent) 
judgment, wiz. | whatſoever perfection 
belongs to à Being abſolutely perfect, 
enabling it to do this or that, the wit 
of man can comprehend the diſtinct 
way and manner of doing it] and [it 
imports greater perfection to know all 
things, than to be ignorant of ſome ] 
and here ſurely whoſoever ſhall think 
the determination difficult, accounts the 
wit of man {© exceeding great, that he 
diſcovers his own to be very little. For 
what can the pretence of evidence be 
in the former aſſertion? Was it neceſſa- 
ry that he, in whoſe choice it was whe- 
ther we ſhould ever know any thing 
or no, ſhould make us capable of 
knowing every thing, belonging to hrs 
own being 2 Or will we adventure to be 
ſo aſſuming. as while we deny it to God 
that he knows all things, to attribute 
to our ſelves that we do? But if we will 
think it not altogether unworthy of us 
to be ignorant of ſome thing, what is 
there of which we may with more pro- 

2 bability 
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bability, or with leſs diſparagement, be 
thought ſo, than the anner of Gods 
knowing things? And what place is there 
for complaint of inevidence in the /at- 
ter? Is not that knowledge more per- 
fect, which ſo fully already compre- 
hends all things, as upon that account 
to admit of no increaſe; than that 
which ſhall be every day growing, and 
have a continual ſucceſtion of new ob- 
jets emerging, and coming into view; 
before, altogether unknown? And will 
not that be the caſe if we ſuppoſe future 
contingencies to lie conceal'd from the 
penetrating eye of God ? For whatſo- 
ever is ſuture, will ſome time be preſent, 


and then we will allow ſuch contingen- 


cies to be known to him. That is, that 
God may know them, when we our 
ſclves can! And that nothing of that 
hind, 1s known to him, which 1s nor, 
at leaſt knowable ſome way or other, 
to our felves, at leaſt ſucceſſively, and 
one thing, after another. We wall per- 
haps, allow that prerogative to God, 
in point of this knowledge, that he can 
know theſe thines, now fall'n out, all 
at once, we but by degrees, while yet 
there is not any que that is abſolutely 
unknowable to us. But why ſhould it 
be thought unreaſonable, to attribute 

an 
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an excellency to the knowledge of God, 
above ours; as well in reſpe& of the 
manner of knowing, as the multitude o 
objeFs, at once, known? we will readi- 
ly confeſs, in ſome creatures, an excel- 
lency of their viſve faculty, above our 
' own; that they can ſee things in that 
| darkneſs, wherein they ate, to us, in- 
| viſible. And will we not allow that 
to the eye of God, which is as 4 flame of 
fire, to be able to penetrate into the 
abſtruſeſt darkneſs, of futurity, though 
we know not the way, how it is done; 
when yet we know that whatſoever be- 
longs to the moſt perfe& being, muſt 
belong to his? And that knowledge of 
all things, imports mote perfection, than 
if it were leſſened by the ignorance of 
any thing. 

Some who have thought the certain 
foreknowledge of future contingencies, 
not attributable to God, have reckoned 
the matter ſufficiently excuſed ; by thic, 
that it no more detracts from the Di- 
vine omniſcience, to {tate without the ob- 
ject of it, things not poſſible, or that imply 
a contradiction (as they ſuppoſe theſe 
do) to be known, than it doth from 
his omnipotency, that it cannot do what 
is impoſſible, or that implies a contra- 
diction to be done. | 151 N. 

2 2 But 
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But againſt hic, there ſeems to lie 
this reaſonable exception, that the t 
caſes appear not ſufficiently alike: Inaſ- 
much as the ſuppoſition of the former, 
will be found not to leave the bleſſed 
God equally entitled to omniſciency, as 
the latter to omni poteney. For | all 
things] ſhould not be alike the object 
of both. And why ſhould not that 
be underſtood to fignifie the knowledge 
of ſimply all things; as well as this the 
power of doing ſimply-all things £ Or 
why ſhould all things included in theſe 
two words, ſignifie ſo very diverſly, 
that is there properly all things here 


ſome things only. And why muſt we 


ſo difference the object of omniſciency, 


and ommipotency? as to make that ſo 


much narrower than hie? And then 
how is it all things, when ſo great a 


number of things will be left excluded? 


Whereas from the object of omnipotenry 
(that we may prevent what would be 


reply'd) there will be v excluſion of 


any thing. Not of the things which 
are actually already made ; for they 
are {till momently reproduc'd by the 
ſame power. Not of the actions, and 
effects of free caufes yet future ; for, when 
they become actual, God doth certain- 
ly perform the part of the 5ſt cauſe 
| (even 
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(even by common conſent) in order, to 
their becoming ſo ; which 1s certainly 
doing ſomewhat, though all be not a- 
greed what that part is. Therefore 
they are, in the mean time, to be eſteem- 
ed within the object of ommipetency, or 


to be of the things which God can do, 


viz. as the firſt cauſe virtually including 
the power of the ſecond. 

But more ſtrictly; all impoſlibility 
is either natural, and abſolute, or moral 
and conditional. What is abſolutely, or 
naturally impoſſible, or repugnant in it 
ſelf, is not properly any thing. What- 
ſoever ſimple being not yet exiſtent, we 
can form any conception of, is produ- 
cible, and fo within the compaſs of om- 
nipotency ; for there is no repugnancy 
in ſimplicity. That wherein therefore 
we place natural impoſſibility, is the in- 
conſiſtency of being this thing, whoſe 
notion is ſuch, and another wholly and 
entirely; whoſe notion is divers, at the 
ſame time (that which, more barba- 
rouſly than infignificantly, hath been 
wont to be called i»compoſſebility:) But 
ſurely all things are properly enough 
ſaid to be naturally poſhble to God, 
while all {/mple beings are producible by 
him, of which any notion can be for- 
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med ; yea and compounded, {o as by 
their compoſition to reſult into a third 
thing. So that it is not an exception, to 
ſay, that it is naturally impoſſible this 
thing ſhould be another thing, and yet 
be wholly it ſelf (till at once ; that it 
ſhould be and not be, or be without it 
ſelf. There is not within the compaſs 
of actual, or conceiueable being ſuch æ 
thing. Nor is it reaſonable to except 
ſuch actions as are naturally poſſible to 
other Agents, but not to him; As to 
wall, for inſtance, or the like. Inaſ- 
much as, though the excellency of his 
nature permits not they ſhould be done 
by him; yet ſince their power of doing 
them proceeds wholly from him, he 
hath it virtually and eminently in him- 
ſelf. As was formerly ſaid of the infi- 
niteneſs of his Being. And for moral 
impolſibility, as to lye, to do an unjuſt 
act; That God never does them pro- 
ceeds not from mant of power, but an 
eternal averſion of will. It cannot be ſaid 
he is not able to do ſuch a thing, if he 
would, but ſo is his will qualified and 
conditioned, by its own unchangeable 
rectitude, that he moſt certainly ever 
will, or ſuch things as are in themſelves 
evil, are never done by him, not thro 
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the defect of natural power, but from 
the permanent ſtability, and firlreſs of 
all oral perfection. And it is not with- 
out the compaſs of ahſolute omnipotency 
to do what is but conditionally impoſſible. 
The abſence of which reſtrictive condi- 
tion, would rather beſpeak impotency 
and imperfection, than omnipotency. 
Therefore the object of omnipotence 
1S-ſomply all things. Why not of am- 
uiſcience as well? It may be aid | all 
things] as it fignifies the object of om- 
niſcience is only reſtrained by the act 
or faculty, ſignified therewith in the 
ſame word, fo as to denote the formal 
object of that faculty or act, viz. all 
knowablethings. But ſurely that act muſt 
ſuppoſe ſome Agent, whereto that 
knowable hath reference. Knowable ? 
to whom? to others, or to God himſelf? 
If we ſay the former, it is indeed a great 
honour we put upon God, to ſay he 
can know as much as others : if the lat- 
ter, weſpeak abſurdly, and only ſay he 
can know all that he can know. It were 
fairer to deny omniſcience than ſo inter- 
pret it. 


But if it be denied, what ſhall the 


pretence be? why, that it implies a con- 


tradiction future contingents ſhould be 
P47: cert ain- 
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ouales res Certainly known: For they are uncertain, 
Mal, ef and nothing can be otherwiſe truly 


rei cogni- FS. 

1 5. KNOWN than 45 it 25. 
ve res fit 

incerta (puta incertum eſt hoc ne ſit futurum, an non) non datur ulla 

certa ejus notitia. Quomodo enim fieri poteſt ut certo ſciatur, ad- 

fore quod certo futurum non eſt, Cc. Strangius de voluntate &, 


Actionibus Dei, &c. J. 3. c. 6. (as he there objects to himſelf. 


And it muſt be acknowledged that to 
whom any thing is uncertain, it is a con- 
tradition that to him it ſhould be cer- 


tainly known. But that ſuch things 


are uncertain to God, needs other proof 
than I have meetwith, in what follows 
in that cited Author, or elſewhere. 
All which will amount tono more than 
this, that ſuch things as we cannot tell 
how God knows them, muſt needs be un- 
known to him. But fince we are fure 
many ſuch thinks have been certainty 
foretold by God(and, of them, fuch as, 
we may be alſo ſure, he never intended 
to effect) we have reaſon enough to be 
confident, that ſuch things are not un- 
knowable to him. And for the man- 
_E his knowing them, it is better to 
profeſs ignorance about it, than attempt 

the explication thereof, either unintel- 
" ligibly, as ſome have, to no purpoſe, or 

dangerouſly and impionſly, as others have 

adyentured to do, to very bad purpoſe. 
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And it well becomes us to ſuppoſe an 
infinite underſtanding may have ways 
of knowing things which we know no- 
thing of. To my apprehenſion, that 
laſt mentioned Author doth with iZ 
ſucceſs, attempt an explication of Gods 


manner of knowing this ſort of things, 


by the far leſs intelligible notion, of 
the indiviſibility of eternity, compre- 
hending (as he ſays) all the parts of 
time, not ſucceſſively , but together. 
And though he truly ſay that the Sco- 
tiſts way of expreſſing how future con- 
tingents are preſent to God, z. e. ac- 
cording to their objective and intentional 
being only; affords us no account why 
God knows them, for which cauſe he 
rejects it; and follows that of the Tho- 
mmſts, who will have them to be pre- 
ſent according to their real and actual 
exiſtence. I ſhould yet prefer the defi- 
ciency of the former way, before the 
contradictiouſneſs and repugnancy of 
the latter; and conceive thoſe words 


in the Divine Dialogues, as good an p,, fe. 


explication of the manner of his know- 
ledge, as the caſe can admit, (which 
yet is but the Scotiſts ſenſe) © That the 
* whole evolution of times and ages, 
is ſo collectedly, and preſentifickly 
** repreſented to God, at once, as 11 
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all things and actions which ever 


* were, are, or ſhall be, were at this | 


* very inſtant, and ſo always really pre- 
** ſent and exiſtent before him. Which 
is no wonder, the animadverſion and 
* intelle&ual comprehenſion of God, 
being abſolutely infinite, according 
** to the truth of his Idea. I do there- 
g * fore think that a ſober reſolution in 


_ — of 


this matter, That it ſeems more ſafe, 
| | * to allow this privilege to the infinite 
| ones * underſtanding of God, than to ven- 
| ſame Dia- ture at all to circumſcribe his omni- 
logues: ** ſcjence: For though it may ſafely be 


* ſaid, that he knows not any thing 
* that really implies a contradiction to 
be known; yet we are not aſſured 
** but that may ſcem a contradiction to 
us, that is not ſo really in it ſelf. And 
when we have only humane wit to 
conteſt with, in the caſe; Reverence 
of this, or that man, tho both in great 
vogue, in that kind, needs not reſtrain 
| us from diſtinguiſhing, between a meer 
ö q | ſeeming latent contradiction 3 and 2 flat, 
| | | downright, open one. | 

[ Only, as to that inftance of the com- 
menſurableneſs of the diagonal line of 
| a Quadrate to one of the ſides; where- 
| | as, though there are great difficulties on 
f both ſides, viz. that theſe are rommen- 


ſurable, 
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ſurable, and that they are not; yet any 
mans judgment would rather incline to 
the latter, as the caſter part: I ſhould 
therefore. alſo think it more ſafe to 
make choice of #hat, as the. parallel of 
the preſent difficulty. 

Upon the whole, we may conclude 
that the knowledge of God is every 
way perfect; and being ſo, extends to 
all our concernments. And that no- 
thing remains, han that account to make 
us decline applying our ſelves to Reli- 
gious converſes with him; or. deny 
himthe honour and entertainment of a 
Temple. For which we ſhall yet ſee 
further cauſe, when we conſider next, 


IX. That his power is alſo ommipotent. 
Which (though the diſcourſe of it have 
been occaſionally ſomewhat mingled 
with that of the laſt) might be directly 
ſpoken of for the fuller eviction of that 
his converſableneſs with men, which Reli- 
gion, and a Temple do ſuppoſe. Nor, in- 
deed,is it enoughthat he knows our con- 
cernments, except he can alſo provide 
eſfectuallyabout them anddiſpoſe of them 
to our advantage. And we cannot doubt, 
but he, who could create us, and ſuch a 
world as this, can do ſo, even though 
he were ſuppoſed nat ounipotent. But 
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even that, it ſelf, ſeems a very unrea- p 
ſonable ſuppoſition; that /eſs than in- 0 
finite power ſhould ſuffice to the creation it 
of any thing. For however liable it al 
may be to controverfie, what a ſecond | f 


cauſe might do herein ; being aſliſted 9 
by the infinite power of the firſt --It tl 


ſeems altogether unimaginable, to us, f 
how, though the power of all men t 
were met in one (which we will eaſily 0 
ſuppoſe to be a very vaſt power) it 9 
could, alone, be ſufficient to make the n 


minuteſt atom ariſe into being out of v 
nothing. And that all the matter of the C 
univerſe hath been ſo produc d, viz. out * 
of nothing, it will be no great preſum- t 
ption to ſuppoſe already fully proved; t 
in that though any ſuch thing as ne- t 
ceſſary matter were admitted, yet its 8 
eſſential unalterableneſs would render it 
impoſſible it ſhould be the matter of 
the univerſe. Therefore when we can- 
not deviſe what finite power can ever f 
ſuffice (ſuppoſe we it never ſo much in- 6 
creaſed, bat {till frite) to the doing | 


of that which we are ſure is done, what 
1s left usto ſuppoſe, but that the pow- 
er which did it is fmply infinite much 
more when we conſider, not only that 
ſomething is actually produced out of 
nothing, but do alſo ſeriouſly contem- 
| plate 
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plate the nature of the production. Which 
carries ſo much of amazing wonder in 
it, every where; that even the leaſt 
and moſt minute things might ſerve for 
ſufficient inſtances of the unlimited 
greatneſs of that power which made 
them. As would be ſeen, if we did 
| induſtriouſly ſet our ſelves to compare 
| the effects of Divine Power with thoſe 
of humane art, and skill. As is the in- 
genious and pious obſervation of the 
moſt worthy Mr. Hooke, who upon his 11 his 
viewing, with his M:croſcope, the point Microgrs- 
of a ſmall and very ſharp needle (than? 
which we cannot conceive a ſmaller 
thing laboured by the hand of man) 
takes notice of ſundry ſorts of natural 
things, That have points many thou- 
* ſand times ſharper: thoſe of the hairs 
* of inſets, & c. That appearing broad, 
* irregular and uneven, having marks 
* upon it, of the rudeneſs and bung- 
ling of art. So unaccurate (faith he) 
it is in all its productions, even in 
* thoſe that ſeem moſt neat, that, if 
examined truly, with an organ more 
acute, than that by which they were 
* made, the more we ſee of their ſhape 
* the leſs appearance will there be of 
* their beauty : Whereas in the works 
* of Nature the deepeſt 9 
cc v 
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* ſhew us the greateſt excellencies. An 
* evident Argument that he that was 
the Author of theſe things, was no o- 
* ther than omnipotent, being able to 
include as great a variety of parts, 
in the yet ſmalleſt diſcernable point, as 
in the vaſter bodies (which compara- 


* tively are called alſo points) ſuch as 


* the Earth, Sun, or Planets. And I 
may add, when thoſe appear but points, 
in compariſon of his ſo much vaſter 
work, how plainly doth that alſo argue 
to us the ſame thing? 

And let us ſtrictly conſider the matter. 
Omnipotency, as hath been (aid imports 
a power of doing all things poſſible to 
be done, or indeed, ſimply all things; 
unto which paſſive: power, an achive one 
muſt neceflarily correſpond. That is, 
there is nothing in it ſelf poſhble to be 
done, but it is alſo poſſible to ſome one 
or other to do it. If we ſhould there- 
fore ſuppoſe God mot omnipotent, it 
would follow ſome one or other were 
able to do ore than God. For tho 
poſſibility do import a non- repugnancy 
in the thing to be done; yet it alfo con- 
notes an ability in ſome Agent to do it. 
Wherefore there is nothing poſſible 
which ſome Agent cannot do. And if 
ſo, that Agent muſt either be Cor, or 


ſome 
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ſome other. To ſay it is God, is what 
we intend. That is, there is nothing 
poſſible which God cannot do. Or he 
can do all things. But to ſay it is ſome 
other and not God, were to open the 
door to the above-mention edhorrid 
conſequence; which no one that ac- 
knowledges a God (and we are not 
now diſcourſing with them who ſimply 
deny his Being) would not both bluſh, 
and tremble to avow. 

Some indeed have ſo over-done the 
buſineſs here as to deny any intrinſecal 
polſibility of any thing, and ſay that 
things are only ſaid to be poſſible, be- 
cauſe God can do them; which is the 
ſame thing as thus to explain Gods &m- 
nipotency , i. e. that he can do all 
things which he can do. And makes 


a Chimera no more impoſſible, in it ſelf 


o be produced, than a not yet exiſtent 
man. And the reaſon of the denial is, 
that what is only poſſible is nothing; and 
therefore can have nothing intrinſecal to 
it, As if it were not ſufficient to the 
intrinſecal polſibility of à thing, that 
its Idea have no repugnancy in it. Yet 
entire and full polſibility connotes a re- 
ference to the productive power of an 
Agent; ſo that it is equally abſurd to 
lay that things are ozly poſſible, becauſe 
there 


- 
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there is no repugnancy in their Idea's, 
as it is to ſay they are only poſſible, be- 
cauſe ſome Agent can do them. Inaf- 
much as the entire poſſibility of their exi- 
ſtence imports both, that there is no re- 
pugnancy in their Ideas which if there 
be, they are every way nothing, (as hath 
been ſaid before) and alſo, that there 
is a ſufficient power to produce them. There- 
fore, whereas we might believe him 
ſufficient every way for us, though we 
did not believe him imply omnipotent; 
how much more fully are we aſſured, 
when we conſider that he is? Whereof 
alſo no place of doubt can remain, this 
being a moſt unqueſtionable perfection, 
nceſſarily included, in the otion of an 
abſolutely perfect Being. But here we 


— 


need not further inſiſt, having no pe- 


 enliar adverſary (in this matter ſingly) 


to contend with, (as indeed he would 
have had an hard province who ſhould 
have undertaken to contend againſt om- 
nipotency.) : 

And now joyn herewith again the 
boundleſſneſs of his goodneſs, which up- 
on the ſame ground of hrs abſolute per- 
fection, muſt be infinite alſo, (and which 
it isof equa] concernment to us to con- 
ſider, that we may underſtand he not 
only can effectually provide about our 

concern- 
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concernments, but is moſt graciouſly in- 
clined ſo to do.) And then, what ra- 
tional inducement is wanting to Religi- 
on, and the Dedication of Temple ? 
If we conſider the joynt encouragement 
that ariſes from ſo unlimited power, and 
oodneſs * or what man would not 
| 60188. entirely devoted to him, who, 
by the one of theſe, we are aſſured, 
can do all things, and by the other, 
will do what is beſt. * b 
Nor therefore is there any thing im- ui av 
mediately needful to our preſent pur- A 
poſe, the eviclion of Gods converſable- n. phil. 
neſs with men, more than hath been al- Y. de 
ready ſaid. That is, there is nothing“ 
elſe to be thought on, that hath any 
nearer influence thereon. The things 
that can be ſuppoſed to have ſuch in- 
fluence, being none elſe than his Power, 
Knowledge and Goodneſs, which have 
been particularly evinced from the Crea- 
tion of the world, both to have been in 
ſome former ſubje#, and to have all 
originally met in a neceſſary being, that 
alone could be the Creator of it. Which 
neceſſary Being, as it is ſuch, appear- 
ing, alſo, to be infinite, and abſolutely 
perf z the influence of theſe cannot 
ut the more abundantly appear to be 
ſuch as can and * moſt ſufficiently 
8 a and 
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and fully correſpond, both, in general 
to the ſeveral exigencies of all creatures, 
and more eſpecially to all the real ne- 
ceſſities, and reaſonable deſires of an. 
Sothat our main purpoſe ſeems already 
gained. 

Yet becauſe it may be grateful when 
we are perſwaded that things are ſo, to 
fortifie (as much as we can) that per- 
ſwaſion, and becauſe our perſwaſion 
concerning theſe attributes of God 
will be ftill liable to aſſault nnleſs 
we acknowledge him every where preſent. 
Nor can it well be conceivable, other- 
wife, how the influence of his know- 
ledge, power, and goodneſs can be 
ſo univerſal, as will be thought neceſ- 
ſary to infer an univerſal obligation to 
Religion. It will be therefore requi- 
ſite to add ſome what concerning his 
Omnipreſence, or, becaufe ſome, that 
love to be very ſtrictly critical, will be 
apt to think that term reſtrictive of his 


preſence to the univerſe (as ſuppoſing 


to be preſent is relative to ſomewhat, 
one may be ſaid preſent unto, whereas 
they will fay without the univerſe,isno- 
thing)we will rather chuſe to call it in- 
menſity. For though it would ſufficient- 
ly anſwer our purpoſe, that his preſence 
be univerſal, to all his creatures; yet _ 

N | this 
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this isto be proved by ſuch arguments 
as will conclude him imply immenſe. 
Which therefore will, with the greater 
advantage, infer the thing we intend. 

This part of Divine perfection we will 
acknowledge to have been impugned, 
by ſome that have profeſſed much de- 
votedneſs to a Deity and Religion; we 
will therefore charitably ſuppoſe that 
oppoſition to have been joyned with inad- 
vertency of the ill tendency of it, that is, 
how unwarrantably it would maim the 
notion of the former; and ſhake the 
foundations of the latter. Nor, there- 
fore, ought that charity, to be any allay 
to a juſt zeal for ſo great concerns. 

It ſeems then, ſirſt, maniteſtly repug- 
nant to the notion of an infinitely perfect 
Being, to ſuppoſe it leſs than imply 
2 For, upon that ſuppoſition, 
it muſt either be limited, to ſome cer- 
tain place, or excluded out of all. The 
latter of theſe would be moſt openly 
to deny it; as hath, with irrefragable 
evidence, been abundantly maniteſted in 
by the moſt learned Dr, More; whereto his Dia- 
it would be needleſs, and vain, to at- {2s and 
tempt to add any thing. Nor is that * 
the thing pretended to, by the ſort of . 
perſons I now chiefly intend. 


Aa 2 And 
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And for the former, I would enquire ; 
Is amplitude of eſſence no perfection? 
or were the confining of this Being to 
the very minuteſt ſpace we can imagine, no 
detraction from the perfection of it? 
what if the amplitude of that glorious 
and ever- bleſſed Eſſence were ſaid to 
be only of that extent (may it be ſpok- 
en with all reverence, and reſentment 
of the unhappy neceſſity we have of 
making ſo mean a ſuppoſition) as to 
have been confined unto that one Temple 
to which of old he choſe to confine his 
more ſolemn Worſhip: that he could be 
eſſentially preſent, only here at once, 
and uo whereelſe ;, were this no detracti- 
on? They that think him only to re- 
pleniſh and be preſent by his eſſence 
in the hzgheſt heaven (as ſome are wont 
to ſpeak) would they not confeſs it 
were a meaner and much lower thought 
to ſuppoſe that preſence circumſcribed 
within the ſo unconceivably narrower 
limits, 'as the walls of an houſe? If 
they would pretend to aſcribe to him 
ſome perfection beyond this; by ſuppo- 
ſing his eſſential preſence commenſura- 
ble to the vaſter territory of the higheſt 
heavens, even by the ſame ſuppoſition, 
ſhould they deny to him ereater per- 


ſecłkion, than. they aſcribe, For the per- 


fection 
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fection which, in this kind, they ſhould 
aſcribe were finite only; but that which 
they ſhould deny, were infinite. 
Again, they will however acknow- 
ledge omnipotency a perfection included 
in the notion of an abſolutely perfect 
Being; therefore they will grant, he 
can create another world(tor they do not 
pretend to believe this infinite; and if 
they did, by their ſuppoſition, they 
ſhould give away their cauſe) at any 
the greateſt diſtance we can conceive 
from this therefore ſo far his power 
can extend it ſelf. But what, his pow- 
er without his being? what then is 
his power? ſomething, or nothing? 
nothing can do nothing ; therefore not 
make a world. It is then ſome Being, 
and whoſe Being is it but hisown ? Is 
it a created Being? That is to ſuppoſe 
him fr/t, impotent, and then to have 
created omnipotency, when he could do 
nothing. Whence by the way, we 
may ſee to how little purpoſe that diſ- 
tinction can be applyed in the preſent 
caſe of eſſential and virtual contact, 
where the eſſence, and virtue cannot but 
be the ſame. 

But ſhall it be ſaid, he muſt in order 
to the creating ſuch another world, lo- 


cally move thither where he deſigns it? 
Aa 3 Lask 
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I ask then, but can he not at the ſame 
time create thouſands of worlds at any 
diſtance from this round about it > No 
man can imagine this to be impoſſible to 
him that can do all things. Wherefore 
of ſuch extent 1s his power, and conſe- 
quently his Being. | 

Will they therefore ſay he can in- 
menſiy, if he pleaſe, diffuſe his Being; 
but he voluntarily contracts it; Tis an- 
ſwered, that is, altogether impoſſible to a 
0 that is, whatſoever it is, by a 
ſimple, and abſolute neceſſity - for what- 
ſoever it is neceſſarily, it is unalterably, 
and eternally, or is pure act, and in a 
poſſibility to be nothing, which it al- 
ready is not. Therefore fince God can 
every where exert his power ; he 3s ne- 
ceſſarily , already, every where. And 
hence, Gods immenſity is the true reaſon 
of his immobility ; there being no 
7maginable ſpace, which he doth not ne- 
2 repleniſh 

Whence alſo, the ſuppoſition of his 
being ſo confined (as was faid) is im- 
mediately repugnant to the notion of a 
neceſſary Being, as well as of an abſo- 
lutely perfect, which hath been argued 
from it. | 

We might moreover add, that, upon 
the fame ſuppoſition, God might way 
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be ſaid to have made a creature greater 
than himſelf, (for ſuch this univerſe ap- 
parently were) and that he can make 
one (as they muſt confeſs who deny 
him not to be omnipotent) moſt uncon- 
ceivably greater, than this univerſe now 
IS, 

Nothing therefore ſeems more mani- 
feſt than that God is immenſe; or (as 
we may exprels it) extrinſecally infinite, 
with reſpect to place; as well as intrin- 
ſecally, in reſpect to the plenitude of 
his} being and perfection. Only it 
may be requiſite to conſider, briefly, 
what is ſaid againſt it, by the other- 
wiſe minded, that pretend not to deny 
his infinity in that other ſenſe. Where- 
in that this diſcourſe ſwell not beyond 
juſt bounds, their ſtrength, viz. of ar- 

ument (for it will not be ſo ſeaſona- 
le hereto diſcuſs with them the Texts 
of Scripture wont to be inſiſted on in 
this matter) ſhall be viewed as it is 
collected and gathered up in one of 


them. And that ſhall be Cyrcelleus, De lol. 
who gives it, as ſuccinctly and fully, , Nint. 


as any I have met with of that ſort of ©* 
men. 
The Doctrine it ſelf we may take from 
him thus. Firſt (on the negative part 
by way of denial of what we have 
Aa 4 been 
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been hitherto aſſerting.) he ſays, The 
8 (that is of a diſtinction of 
Mareſius's to which he is replying, for 
ſo occaſionally comes in the diſcourſe) 
vis. the infinity of the Divine Eſſence, is 
not ſo firm as is commonly thought. 

And that therefore it may be thought 
leſs firm, he thinks fit to caſt a ſlur up- 
on it, by making it the Doctrine of the 
Stoicks, expreſt by Virgil, Jovis omnia 
plena (as if it muſt needs be falſe be- 


cauſe Virgil (aid it, though I could tell, 


if it were worth the while where Vir- 
gil ſpeaks more agreeably to his ſenſe 
than ours, according to which he might 
as well have interpreted this paſſage, as 
divers Texts of Scripture. And then 
his Authority might have been of ſome 


value) And by Lucan, who helps it 


ſeems to diſgrace and ſpoil it, Ju- 
piter eſt quodennque vides, quocunque o- 
ver (he might if he had a mind to 
make it thought Paganiſh, have quoted 
a good many more, but then there 
might have been ſome danger it ſhould 

ſs for a common notion.) Next he 


quotes ſome paſſages of Fatliers that im- 


port diſlike of it. About which we 
need not concern our ſelves. For the 
queſtion is not what this or that man 
thought, ES R$; ko | ' ” 
(i; © * And 
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And then, for the poſitive account 
of his own judgment in the caſe, hav- 
ing recited divers Texts out of the Bible 
that ſeem'd as he apprehended to make 
againſt him. He would have ns believe, 
that theſe all ſpeak rather of Gods pro- 
vidence, and power by which he concerns 
himelf in all our works, words, and 
thoughts, whereſoever we live, than of the 
abſolute infinity of his Eſſence. 

And afterwards, That God is by his 


Eſſence in the ſupreme heaven, where he 


361 


Unto 
which 


inhabits the inacceſſible light, but thence purpoſe 


geVol- 


tain force, whether he pleaſes, by which he belius de 


is truly preſent, and works there. 


veraRelig. 
Nuia enim 
Dei oF 


prtentia & ſapientia ad ret omnes extenditur, uti & poteſtas ſive 
imperium; idee ubique praſens, omniaque numine ſus complere di- 
citur, &c. J. 1. c. 27. Slichtingius Artic. de filio Dei. Ad PC. 
139. 5, 7. Nec loquitur David de ſpiritu ſanto, qui peculiaris qui- 
dem Dei ſpiritus eſt, ſed de ſpiritu Dei ſimpliciter. Nec dicit ſpiritum 
iſtum ubique re eſſe ſed tantum docet nullum eſſe locum, ad quem is 
negueat pertingere, &c. So allo F. Socin. Smalcius, And (tho' 
not altogether ſo exprelly as the reſt) YVorſtius, Crellius, &. 


But proceed we to his Reaſons, which 
he faith are not to be contemned. We 
ſhall therefore not contemn them ſo 
far, as not to take notice of them ; 
which trouble alſo the Reader may 
pleaſe to be at; and, afterward, do, as 
he thinks fit, | * 


1. That 


ARS Ar 


he ſends out from himſel fa ſpirit, or a cer- — 
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r. That no difference can be conceived 
between God and creatures, if God as 
they commonly ſpeak, be wholly, in every 
point; or do fill all the points of the uni- 
verſe with his whole Eſſence. For ſo 
whatſoever at all is, will be God himſelf. 

ſw. And that is moſt marvellous 
that the in- being of one thing in ano- 
ther, muſt needs take away al/ their dif- 
ference, and confound them each with 
other: which, ſure, would uch rather 
argue them diſtin#. For certainly it 
cannot, without great impropriety, be 
ſaid that any thing is in it ſelf : And is 
both the container, and contained. How 
were theſe thoughts in his mind? and 
theſe very notions which he oppoſes to 
each other, ſo as not to be confound- 
ed with his mind, and conſequently 
with one another? So that it's a great 
wonder he was not of both opinions , at 
once. And how did he think his ſoul 
to be in his body, which, though ſub- 
ſtantially united with it ( and that is 
ſomewhat more, as we will ſuppoſe he 
knew was commonly held, than to be 
intimately preſent) was not yet the ſame 
thing. However, himſelf acknowledges 
the power, and providence of God to be 
every where. And then at leaſt every 
thing muſt it ſeems be the very po, 
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and providence of God. But he thought it 
may be only of confuting the words of 
Lucan, and chaſtiſing his Poetick liberty. 
And if he would have been at the pains 
to turn all their ſtrains and raptures into 
opoſitions, and ſo have gravely fal- 
en to confuting them, he might per- 
haps have found as proper an exerciſe 
for his Logick as this. As for his talk 
of a whole, whereof we acknowledge 0 
parts (as if he imagined the Divine 
ence to be compounded of fuch, he 
ſhould have faid ſo, and have proved 
it) 'tis an abſurd ſcheme of ſpeech 
which may be left to him, and them 
that uſe it to make their beſt of. 

2. No Idolatry can be committed i 
there be not the leaſt point to be found, 
that is not wholly full of whole God. For 
witherſoever worſhip ſhall be directed, it 
ſhall be directed to God himſelf, who will 
be no leſs there, than in heaven. | 

Anſw. This proceeds upon the ſup- 


- poſition that the former would be grant- 


ed as ſoon as it ſhould be heard, as a 
ſelf-evident principle, that whatſoever 
is in another, is that in which it is, And 
ſo his conſequence were moſt undeni- 
able. But though we acknowledge 
God to be ix every thing, yet ſo to wor- 
ſhip him in any thing, as if his eſſential 
8 pareſence 
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preſence were confined thereto, while it 
ought to be conceived of as immenſe, 
this is Idolatry. And therefore they 
who ſo conceive of it, as confin'd (or 
ty'd in any reſpeZ, wherein he hath not 
ſo ty'd it himſelf) are concerned to be- 
ware of runniag upon this rock. 

3. Nor can the opiniau of Fanatichs 
be ſolidly refuted, who call themſelves ſpi- 
ritual, when they determine God to be all 
in all. To do not only good but evil things ; 
becauſe he is to be acconnted to be eſſenti- 
ally in all the atoms of the world, in 
whole; and as a common ſoul by which 
all the parts of the univerſe do act. 

Anſw. We may, in time, make trial 
whether they can be refuted or no; or 
whether any ſolid ground will be left 
for it. At this time it will ſuffice to ſay, 
that though he be preſent every where 
as a neceſſary Being, yet he ects as a free 
cauſe. And according as his wiſdom, 
his good pleaſure, his holineſs, and 
juſtice do guide his action. 

4. So God will be equally preſent with 
the wicked and with the holy, and godly, 
with the damned in Hell and Devils, as 
with the bleſſed in Heaven or Chriſt him- 
ſelf. | 

SPA So he will in reſpect of his 
efſential preſence. How he is _ 

wile 
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wiſe (diſtinguiſhingly enough) preſent 
in his Temple, we (hall have occafion 
hereafter to ſhew. 

5. That 1 ſay not how ſhameful it is 


to think, that the moſt pure and holy God 
ſhould be as much in the moſt naſty places 


as in heaven, &c. (I forbear to recite 
the reſt of this uncleanly argument, 
which is ſtrong in nothing but ill ſa- 
vour.) But for 

Anſw. How ſtrange a notion was this 
of Holineſs, by which it is ſet in op- 
poſition to corporal filthineſs! As if 
an holy man ſhould loſe, or very much 
blemiſh his ſanity, by a caſual fall in- 
to a puddle. Indeed if ſenſe muſt give 
us meaſures of God, and every thing 
muſt be reckoned an offence to him 
that is ſo to it; weſhall ſoon frame to 
our ſelves a God altogether ſuch a one as 
our ſelves. The Epicureans themſelves, 
would have been aſhamed to reaſon or 
conceive thus of God, who tell us the 
Divine Being is as little capable of receiv- 
ing a ſtroke, as the Inane. And ſurely 
(in proportion) of any ſenſeble offence, 
we might as well ſuppoſe him in dan- 
ger, as Dr. More fitly expreſſeth it, to 
be hurt with a thorn, as offended with 
an ill ſmell, 
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We have then enough to aſſure us 
of Gods abſolute immenſity, and omui- 
preſence, and nothing of that value a- 
gainſt it, as ought to ſhake our belief 
herein. And ſurely the conſideration 
of this, added to the other of his per- 
fections (and which tends ſo directly 
to facilitate and ſtrengthen our per- 
ſwaſion concerning the reſt) may ren- 
der us aſſuredly certain, that we ſhall 
find him a converſable Being. If we 
ferionfly apply our ſelves to converſe 
with him, and will but allow him the 
liberty of that Temple within us, where- 
of we are hereafter (with his leave and 
help) to treat more diſtinAly- and at 


large. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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